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PREFACE. 



The Grammar here presented to the public originated in a 
design, formed several years since, of preparing a new edition 
. of Adam's Latin Grammar, with such additions and corrections 
as the existing state of classical learning plainly demanded. 
We had a not proceeded far in the execution of this purpose, 
before we were impressed with the conviction, which our subse- 
quent researches continually confirmed, that the defects in that 
manual were so numerous, and of so fundamental a character, 
that they could not be removed without a radical change in the 
plan of the work. 

Since the first publication of that Grammar, rapid advances 
have been made in the science of philology, both in Great 
Britain and upon the continent of Europe. In the mean time, 
ho corresponding change has been made in that work, and, 
after the lapse of half a century, it still continues, in its origi- 
nal form, to occupy its place in most of the public and private 
schools in this country. For this continuance, of public favor 
it has been indebted, partly to a greater fulness of detail than 
was found in the small grammars which it has superseded, partly 
to the reluctance so commonly felt to lay aside a manual with 
which all are familiar ; but, principally, to the acknowledged 
fact, that the grammars which have been proposed as substitutes, 
not excepting even those translated from the German, though 
often replete with philosophical views of the highest interest, 
have still been destitute of many of the essential requisites of a 
complete introduction to the Latin language. 

Instead, therefore, of prosecuting our original purpose, we at 
length determined to mould our materials into a form corre- 
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sponding with the advanced state of Latin and Greek philology. 
With this view, we have devoted much time to a careful exami- 
nation of such works as promised to afford us the most material 
assistance. From every source, to which we could gain access, 
we have drawn whatever principles appeared to us most impor- 
tant. These we have sometimes expressed in the words of the 
author from whom they were derived ; but, in general, we have 
preferred to exhibit them in our own language. The whole, 
with the exception of three or four pages only, has been sent to 
the compositor in manuscript. 

The limits of a preface will allow us to notice but a few of 
the more prominent peculiarities of the following work. 

To insure a correct and uniform pronunciation of the Latin 
language, our experience had satisfied us, that rules more copi- 
ous and exact than any now in use were greatly needed. In 
presenting the rules of orthoepy contained in this Grammar, it 
is not our object to introduce innovation, but to produce uni- 
formity. This we have endeavored to effect by exhibiting, in as 
clear a light as possible, the principles of pronunciation adopted 
in the schools and universities of England, and in the principal 
colleges of this country. If these rules are regarded, the stu- 
dent can seldom be at a loss respecting the pronunciation of any 
Latin word. 

As an incorrect pronunciation may generally be referred to 
the errors into which the student is permitted to fall while learn- 
ing the paradigms of the grammar, we have endeavored to pre- 
vent the possibility of mistake in these, by dividing the words 
according to their pronunciation, and marking the accented 
syllable. If the instructor will see that the words are at first 
pronounced as they are set down in the paradigms, he will not 
afterwards be compelled to submit to the mortifying labor of 
correcting bad habits, when they have become nearly inveterate. 
Wherever a Latin word is introduced, its quantity is carefully 
marked, except in those oases in which it may be determined 
by the general rules in the thirteenth section. As the para- 
digms are divided and accented, it may not, in general, be expo* 
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diept for the student to learn the rules of pronunciation at hit 
entrance upon the study of the Grammar. It will be sufficient 
for him, at first, to understand the principles of accentuation in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth sections. The remaining rules he 
can gradually acquire as he proceeds in his study of the lan- 
guage. 

The materials for the subsequent departments of the Gram- 
mar have been drawn from various sources, most of which need 
pot be particularly specified. It is proper, however, that, in this 
place, we should, once for all, acknowledge our obligations to 
the Grammars of Scheller, Zumpt, and Grant, and to the Dic- 
tionaries of Gesner and Facciolatus. 

The paradigms of Adam's Grammar, as being generally known, 
have been retained, excepting a few, which were liable to valid 
objections. Penna was rejected, because, in the sense assigned 
to it of a pen, it is totally destitute of classical authority. In- 
stead of this, musa, which is found in the older grammars, has 
been restored. In the third declension, several additional exam- 
ples have been introduced. 

Under adjectives, the different kinds of comparison, and the 
mode of forming each, have been explained. The terminations 
of the comparative and superlative are referred, like every other 
species of inflection, to the root of the word. 

In treating of the pronouns, we have aimed so to arrange the 
several classes, as to exhibit their peculiar characteristics in a 
clear and intelligible manner. 

The compounds of sum are given in connection with that 
verb. In the second conjugation, moneo has been substituted 
for doceo, as the latter is irregular in its third root. In the 
third conjugation, also, rego has been taken instead of lego, as 
the latter is irregular in its second root, and, from its peculiar 
signification, cannot properly be used in the first and second 
persons of the passive voice. 

In every conjugation except the first, the active and passive 
voices have been so arranged as to show the relation of their 
corresponding tenses. 
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The derivation of the several parts of the verb from the root 
ib exhibited in a peculiar manner, and such as we have found 
in practice to render the varieties of termination, both in regu- 
lar and irregular verbs, peculiarly easy to be retained in memory. 
Every part of the verb is shown to be naturally derived, either 
immediately or mediately, from its primary root. The mode of 
forming the secondary roots, and tfie terminations to be added 
to them and to the primary root respectively, in order to form 
the various tenses, are fully exhibited. 

In each conjugation, those verbs whose second and third roots 
are either irregular or wanting, are arranged alphabetically, in 
order to render a reference to them as easy as possible. 

In constructing the tables of verbs, and occasionally in other 
parts of etymology, we have derived essential aid from Hickie's 
Grammar, and we trust that the information resulting from his 
researches, in relation to the parts of verbs in actual use, will 
be esteemed not only curious but important. To a considerable 
extent, we have verified his statements by our own investiga- 
tions ; in consequence of which, however, some changes have 
been made in the parts of certain verbs as exhibited by him. 

The rules of syntax contained in this work result directly 
from the analysis of propositions, and of compound sentences ; 
and for this reason the student should make himself perfectly 
familiar with the sections relating to subject and predicate^ and 
should be able readily to analyze sentences, whether simple 
or compound, and to explain their structure and connection. 
For this purpose, it is generally expedient to begin with simple 
English sentences, and to proceed gradually to sueh as are more 
complex. When in some degree familiar with these, he will be 
able to enter upon the analysis of Latin sentences. This 
exercise should always precede the more minute and subsidiary 
labor of parsing. If the latter be conducted, as it often is, 
independently of previous analysis, the principal advantage to be 
derived from the study of language, as an intellectual exercise, 
will inevitably be lost. The practice which we would respectfully 
rtCQnuneiid is that which we have presented at the close of 
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Syntax under the head "Analysis." When language is studied 
in this way, it ceases to be a tiresome and mechanical employ- 
ment, and not only affords one of the most perfect exercises of 
the intellectual faculties, but, in a short time, becomes a most 
agreeable recreation. 

In the syntax of this Grammar, it is hoped that nothing essen- 
tial which is contained in larger grammars, has been omitted. 
Our object has been in this, as in other parts of the work, to 
unite the comprehensive views and philosophical arrangement of 
the German philologists with the fulness and minuteness of the 
English grammarians. In no German grammar that we have 
seen, is the language well adapted to the capacity of the younger 
classes of students, or such as to be conveniently quoted in the 
recitation-room. These defects we have endeavored to remedy, 
by expressing the rules of syntax in as simple and precise 
language as possible. In the arrangement of the syntax, we 
have followed the order of the various cases and moods, so that 
whatever relates to each subject will be found under its appro- 
priate head, and the connection of different subjects is pointed 
out by references from one part to another. In the distribution 
of the subordinate parts, we have endeavored to exhibit in the 
clearest manner their mutual relation and dependence. 

The sections relating to the use of moods have received par- 
ticular attention, as it is in this part, perhaps, more than in any 
other, that the common grammars are deficient. Upon this 
subject, in addition to the sources before enumerated, we have 
derived important aid from Carson's treatise on the relative, and 
from Crombie's Gymnasium. 

The foundation of the prosody which is here presented, is to 
be found in the more extended treatises of Carey and Grant, and 
in that contained in Rees's Cyclopedia. From various other 
sources, also, occasional assistance has been derived ; but in 
this, as in every other part of the Grammar, we have given 
to the materials such a form as seemed best adapted to our 
purpose. 

Extended discussions of grammatical principles we have 



every where omitted, as foreign to the design of our work, but 
, have endeavored to present the results of such discussions in 
the manner most likely to serve the practical purposes of the 
student. 

A prominent object in the composition of this Grammar, and 
one which we have endeavored to keep constantly before our 
minds, was the introduction of greater precision in rules and 
definitions, than is usually to be found in works of this kind. 
To this feature of our work we would respectfully invite the 
reader's attention. It will be found, if we mistake not, that, in 
the language of many of the grammars in common use, there 
is such inaccuracy, as well as indefiniteness, that many parts, if 
taken independently of examples, and of the explanations of 
the teacher, would be wholly unintelligible. This is especially 
the case in the rules of syntax. Take, for example, the com* 
mon rule, " A verb agrees with its nominative in number and 
person." Whether the nominative intended is that which, in 
construction, precedes, or that which follows, the verb, or, 
in other words, whether it is the subject-nominative, or the 
predicate-nominative, is left undetermined. 

So in the rule, " One substantive governs another signifying 
a different thing in the genitive/' there is no intimation that the 
two substantives have any relation whatever to each other ; it is 
not even required that they shall stand in the same proposition. 
The only condition is, that they shall signify different things, 
"Any one substantive, therefore, * governs any other substantive 
in the genitive, whenever and however used, and, in its turn, is 
governed in like manner by that other, provided they signify 
different things. 

In like manner the rule, " One verb governs another in the 
infinitive," contains no limitation or restriction of any kind. 
The least that the student can be expected to infer from it 
is, that any verb may, in certain circumstances, govern an 
infinitive ; and this inference we know has actually been made 
by some respectable teachers. One who has formed such a 
conclusion may well be surprised to find that the number of 
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verbs followed by the infinitive without a subject-accusative, is 
very small, and that no inconsiderable portion of the verbs of 
the language cannot, under any circumstances whatever, govern 
an infinitive, either with or without such accusative. 

Rules of this kind appear to have been intended not to lead 
the student to a knowledge of the structure of the language, 
but to be repeated by him after the construction has been fully 
explained by his teacher. Of themselves, therefore, they may 
be said to teach nothing. Similar remarks might be made 
respecting a very large proportion of the common rules of 
syntax, as will be obvious to any one who will take the trouble 
of subjecting them to a rigid scrutiny. As the object of syntax 
is to exhibit the relations of words and propositions, no rule 
can be considered as otherwise than imperfect, which leaves the 
nature and even the existence of those relations wholly inde- 
terminate. An active verb, for example, may, in general, be 
followed by at least three different cases, in order to express 
what are sometimes called its immediate and its remote objects, 
and also some attendant circumstance of time, place, instru- 
ment, &c. To say, then, that "A verb signifying actively 
governs the accusative," can give no precise information, unless 
we specify which of its relations is denoted by this case. 

The fault to which we have now alluded, seems, in many 
cases, to have arisen from an excessive desire of brevity, and 
to have been perpetuated by the aversion so commonly felt to 
change a form of phraseology to which, however defective in 
its original, custom has at length attached a definite meaning. 
In cases of this kind, we have not scrupled to make such 
changes, both in rules and definitions, as the nature of the case 
seemed to us to demand ; but, in doing this, we have not for- 
gotten the importance of uniting brevity with precision. 

In regard to the manner in which this work was composed, 
we would merely remark, that the labor has been in every re- 
spect a mutual one. The hand and mind of each have been 
repeatedly employed upon every part, until it has at length 
become impossible even for ourselves to recollect the share 
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which each has had in bringing the work to its present state. 
Of each and every part, therefore, it may be safely said that 
we are the joint authors ; and hence, whatever of praise or 
blame may attach to any part, must be. shared equally by each. 
In commending to the patronage of the public a work on 
which so large a portion of our thoughts has been for several 
years employed, we will not pretend indifference to its fate. It 
was begun under a conviction, derived from the experience of 
many years in teaching the ancient languages, that a Latin 
grammar, different in many respects from any with which we 
were acquainted, was greatly needed in our schools and colleges. 
Had we contemplated the amount of labor which its execution 
would impose upon us, we might probably have shrunk from 
the attempt, encumbered as we were with other employments. 
At every step, however, our labor has been cheered by the 
greater familiarity which we have acquired with the best of the 
Roman writers, and by the hope that the result might be of 
service to others in forming an acquaintance with the same 
immortal authors. Should the verdict of an enlightened public 
decide, that, in this respect, we have been successful, we shall 
feel ourselves fully recompensed for our labor, in the satisfac- 
tion of having contributed, in however humble a degree, to 
promote the cause of classical literature, and consequently of 
sound learning, among our countrymen. 

Boston, April 8, 1836. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



§ 1. Latin Grammar teaches the principles of the 
Latin Language. 

These relate, 

1. To its written characters ; 

2. To its pronunciation ; 

3. To the classification -and derivation of its words ; 

4. To the construction of its sentences ; 

5. To the quantity of its syllables, and its versification. 

The first part is called Orthography ; the second, Orthoepy ; 
the third, Etymology; the fourth, Syntax; and the fifth, Prosody. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

$ 2. Orthography treats of the letters, and other char- 
acters of a language, and the proper mode of spelling 
words* 

The letters of the Latin language are twenty-four. They 
have the same names as the corresponding characters in Eng- 
lish. They are A, a; B, b; C, o; D, d; E, e; P, f ; G, g; 
H, h; I, i; J, j; L, 1; M,m; N, n; 0,o; P, p; Q, q; R, r; 
S,s; T,t; U,u; V,v; X,x; Y,y; Z, z. 

/ and j were anciently but one character, as were likewise u and v. 

W is not found in Latin wordc and tits same is true of Ac, ezeepl at the 
beginning of a few words whose seconi letter is ay and, even in these, 
most writers make use of e. 

Y and % are found only in worcfe derived from the Greek. ^ 

H, though called a letter, only denotes a breathing, or aspiration. 
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divided into 
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DIVISION OF LETTERS. 
$ 3. Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

The vowels are a, e, t , o, « , y, . . 6 

'Liquids, l,m,n,r 9 4 

c Labials,... p 9 b,f, v,) 

Mutes, <Palatics, . .c,g, q,j>> .... 10 
v Linguals, . . t t d 9 5 

Hissing letter, .... 5, 1 

Double letters, .... z, 2, 2 

k Aspirate, ........ A, 1 

24 

X is equivalent to cs or gs ; z to t s or ds ; and, except in 
compound words, the double letter is always written, instead 
of the letters which it represents. 

Diphthongs. 
$ 4. Two vowels, in immediate succession, in the same 
syllable, are called a diphthong. 

The diphthongs are ae y at, au, ei, eu, oe, oi, ua, ue, tit, uo, 
titi, and yi, Ae and oe are frequently written together, ce, a. 

PUNCTUATION. 

y o% The only mark ofpunctuation used by the ancients was a point, 
which denoted pauses of different length, according as it was placed at the 
top, the middle, or the bottom of the line. The moderns use the same 
marks, in writing and printing Latin, as in their own languages, and as- 
sign to them the same power. 

The following marks, also, are sometimes found in Latin 
authors, especially in elementary works : — 

~ - * The first denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
is short; the second, that it is long; the third, that it is 
doubtful. 

A This is called the circumflex accent. It denotes a con- 
traction, and the vowel over which it stands is always long. 

% This is the grave accent, and is sometimes written over 
particles, to distinguish them from other words containing the 
same letters ; as, quod, because ; quod, which. 

•• The diaeresis denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
does not form a diphthong with the preceding vowel ; as, aer f 
the air. 
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ORTHOEPY. 

$ 6. Orthoepy treats of the right pronunciation of words 

The ancient pronunciation of the Latin language being in a 
great measure lost, the learned, in modern times, have applied to 
it those principles which regulate the pronunciation of their own 
languages ; and hence has arisen, in different countries, a great 
diversity of practice. 

In the following rules for dividing and pronouncing the words 
of the Latin language, we have endeavored to conform to Eng* 
lish analogy, and to the settled principles of Latin accent The 
basis of this system is that which is exhibited by Walker in his 
" Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names." To pro- 
nounce correctly, according to this method, a knowledge of the 
following particulars is requisite : — 

1. Of the sounds of the letters in all their combinations. 

2. Of the quantities of the penultimate and final syllables. 

3. Of the place of the accent, both primary and secondary. 

4. Of the mode of dividing words into syllables. 

OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 
I. Of the Vowels. 

$7. 1. An accented vowel, at the end of a syllable, 
has always its long English sound ; as, 

paf-ter, det-dit, tri'-vus, t&-tus, tuf-ba, Ty'-rus ; in which the 
accented vowels are pronounced as in fated, metre, vital, 
total, tutor, tyrant. 

E, o, and u, at the end of an unaccented syllable, have 
nearly the same sound as when accented, but shorter and 
more obscure ; as, re'-te, vo'-lo, acf-u-o. 

A, at the end of an unaccented syllable, has the sound 
of a in father, or in ah ; as, mu'-sa, e-pis'-to-la ; pronounced 
mu'-sah, &c. 

I, at the end of a word, has always its long sound. 

So also in the first syllable of a word, the second of which is 
accented, when either the t stands alone before a consonant, or 
ends the syllable before a vowel ; as, i-d&^ne-us, fi-i'-bam, 
di-ur'-nus. 
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In other cases, at the end of an unaccented syllable not final, 
it has an obscure sound, like short e ; as, Fa'-bws, ph%4os , -6- 
phus ; pronounced Faf-b&us, &c. 

Remark 1. The final i of tifr-i and sib'-i also sounds like short «. 
2. Y is always pronounced like i in the same situation. 

§8. 2. When a syllable ends with a consonant, its 
vowel has the short English sound ; as, 

mag'-nus, reg'-num, fin'-go, hoc, fus'Jis, cyg'-nus, in which 
the vowels are pronounced as in magnet, seldom, finish, copy, 
lustre, symbol. 

Exception 1. A, when it follows qu in an accented syllable, 
before dr and rt, has the same sound as in quadrant and quart; 
as, qua'-dro, quad'-ra-gin'-ta, quar'-tus. 

Ezc. 2. Es, at the end of a word, is pronounced like the 
English word ease ; as, ig'-nes, auf-des. 

Ezc. 3. Os, at the end of plural cases, is pronounced like ose 
in dose ; as, nos, H-los> dom ,J i~nos. 

Ezc. 4. Post is pronounced like the same word in English ; 
«o also are its compounds; as, post'-quam, pos?-e-a; but not its 
derivatives; as, pas~tre'~mtls, 

II. Of the Diphthongs. 

§ 9. Ae and oe are pronounced as e would be in the same 
situation ; as, a?4as, as'-tas, caf-e-ra, pcef-na, oss'-trum. 

Ai, e%, ox, and yi, usually have the vowels pronounced sepa- 
rately. When they are accented, and followed by another vowel, 
the t is pronounced like initial y, and the vowel before it has 
its long sound ; as, Maia, Pompeius, Troius, Harpyia; pro- 
nounced Ma'-ya, Pom-pe'-yus, Tro'-yus, Har-py'-ya. 

Ei, when a diphthong, and not followed by another vowel, is pronounced 
like long t ; as in hei. 

Au, when a diphthong, is pronounced like aw ; as, laus, an'- 
rum, pronounced laws, &c. 

In the termination of Greek proper names, the letters au are 
pronounced separately ; as, Men-tda'-'us. 

Eu, when a diphthong, is pronounced like long tf ; as, heu, 
Or'-phtus. 

Ua, ue, at, *t>. uu, when diphthongs, are pronounced like wa, 
we, &c. ; as, Unf-gua, awf-ror, sud-dt-o, awS-tos, ef-fuus, Tfeey 
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ire always diphthongs after q, and usually after g and $. In 
jV-tu, ar'-gu-o, and some other words, they are not diphthongs. 
Ui in cut and huic is pronounced like long t. 

III. Op the Consonants. 

§ 10. The consonants have, in general, the same power 
in Latin as in English words. 
The following cases, however, require particular attention. 

C. 

C has the sound of 5 before e, t, and y, and the diphthongs 
a and cr ; as, ce'-do, Cd-sar, Cy'-rus. In other situations, it 
has the sound of k ; as, Caf-tp, lac. 

Ch has always the sound of k ; as, charta, machina, pro- 
nounced kat^-fa, makf-d-na. 

Exc. C, following or ending an accented syllable, before i 
followed by a vowel, and also before eu, has the sound of sh ; 
as, socia, cadueeus, pronounced stf-she-a, ca-du'-she-us. 

G. 

G has its soft sound, likej, before e, t, and y, and the diph- 
thongs cb and ce ; as, ge'~nus, re-gi'-na. In other situations, it 
has its hard sound, as in bag, go. 

Exc. When g, in an accented syllable, comes before g soft, it coalesce* 
with it in sound ; as, agger, exaggtro, pronounced af-er, &c» . 

s. 

$11. Shas its hissing sound, as in so, thus. 

Exc. 1. S, following or ending an accented syllable, before 
i followed by a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the 
sound of s h; as, Persia, censui, pronounced Per'-she-a, cen'*shu-i. 
But, in such case, s, if preceded by a vowel, has the sound of zh ; 
is, Aspasia, Moesia, posui, pronounced As-paf-zhe-a, M&'-zhe-a, 
pozh'-uA. 

Note. In compound words, whose second part begins with m, s retains 
its hissing sound ; as, in?-s&-per. 

Exc. 2. S, at the end of a word, after e, a, au^ b, m, n, and r, 
has the sound of z ; as, res, as, laiis, trabs, M-ems f lens, Mars, 

English analogy has also occasioned the s in Ca'-sar, ca*ra r -ra 9 mi'ser, 
mu'-sa, re*8idJ-iirum, cau'-sa, ro'-sa, and their derivatives, and in some 
other words, to take the sound of z. CaS'O^re^a, and the oblique cases of 
Casar, retain the hissing sound. 
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T. 

$12. T, following or ending an accented syllable, before* t 
followed by a vowel, has the sound of sh; as, ratio, Sulpitius 1 
pronounced ra'-she-o, Sul-pish'-e-ws. But in such case, t i if 
preceded by $ or z, has the sound of ch in child; as, miztio t 
Saflustius, pronounced miz'-che-o, Sal-lus'-che-us. 

Eic. Proper names in turn, and old infinitives in er } preserve the hard 
sound oft; as, Am~phic / -ty-on,flec'-ti~cr for Jiecti. 

X. 

X, at the beginning of a syllable, has the sound of z ; at th« 
end, that of ks ; as Xendphon, axis, pronounced Zm'-o-phon, 
akf-sis. 

Exc. 1. In words beginning with tz y followed by a vowel in 
an accented syllable, z has the sound of gz; as, ezamino, ezem* 
plum, pronounced eg-zctm'-i-no, eg-zem'-plum. 

Exc. 2. X, ending an accented syllable, before t followed by 
a vowel,, and before u ending a syllable, has the power of Jcsh ; 
as, nozius i pezui y pronounced nok-she-us, pelV-shu-L 

Remark. Ch and ph, before th, in the beginning of a word, are silent * r 
as Chthonia, Phtkia, pronounced Tho'-ni-a, Thi'-a. Also in the following 
combinations of consonants, in* the beginning of words of Greek origin, 
the first letter is not sounded : — mne-mon , -\-ca x gna l -vus l tme'-sis, Cte'-sir 
as, Ptol-e-maf-us, psaV-lo. 



OF THE QUANTITIES OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 
FINAL SYLLABLES. 

$13. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. 

A short syllable requires, in pronunciation, half the time of a 
long one. 

The penultimate syllable, or penult, is the last syllable but one. 
The antepenult is the last syllable but two. 

The quantities of syllables are, iri general, to be learned from 
the " Rules of Prosody;" but the following very general rulejfc 
may be here inserted :— 

A vowel before another vowel is short. 
Diphthongs, not beginning with «, are long. 
A vowel before x, %>) % or any two consonants, except a mote 
and liquid, is long, by position, as it is called. 
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• A vowel before a mute and a liquid is common, t. e. either 
long or short. 

In this Grammar, when the quantity of a penult is determined by one 
of the preceding rules, it is not marked j in other cases, except in die* 
syllables, the proper mark is written over its vowel. 

To pronounce Latin words correctly, it is necessary to ascertain the 
quantities of their last two syllables only ; and the rules for the quantities 
of final syllables would be unnecessary, but for the occasional addition of 
enclitics. As these are generally monosyllables, and, for the purpose of 
accentuation, are considered as. parts of the words to which they are an- 
nexed, they cause the final syllable of the original word to become the 
penult of the compound. But as the enclitics begin with a consonant, 
the final vowels of all words ending with a consonant, if previously short, 
are, by the addition of an enclitic, made lone by position. It is necessary, 
therefore, to learn the quantities of those final syllables only which end 
with a voted. 



OF ACCENTUATION. 

$14. Accent is a particular stress of voice upon certain 
syllables of words. 

When a word has more than one accent, that which is near- 
est to the termination is called the primary or principal accent 

The secondary accent is that which next precedes the 
primary. 

A third and a fourth accent, in some long words, precede 
the secondary, and are subject, in all respects, to the same 
rules. 

In words of two syllables, the penult is always accented ; 
as, paf-ter, ma'-ter, pen'-na. 

In words of more than two syllables, if the penult is long, 
it is accented ; but if it is short, the accent is on the ante- 
penult ; as, a-mi'-cus, dom ,J i-nus. 

Exc. The penult of vocatives, from proper names in ius, is 
accented, even when it is short ; as, Vir-gil'-i. 

$ 15. If the penult is common, the accent, in prose, is upon 
the antepenult ; as, vol'-u-cris, phar'-e-tra, ib'-i-que : but geni- 
tives in ius, in which t is common, accent their penult in prose ; 
as, M-nt'-MS, is-ti'-us. 

The rules for the accentuation of compound and simple words 
are the same ; as, se^cum, suV-e-o. 

In accentuation, the enclitics que, ne, ve, and also those 
which are annexed to pronouns,* are accounted constituent 

• These are U, met, pie, ce, One, and dem; as, tute, egbmet, meapte, kicce, 
hiccHne, idem. 
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parts of the words to which they are subjoined ; as, tf-ta, tf«4* 
que; vi'-rum, vv+um'-que. 

If only two syllables precede the primary accent, the secon- 
dary accent is on the first ; as, »oef '-e-rd'-*iw, fof'-e-raWWw . 

$16. If three or four syllables stand before the primary 
accent, the secondary accent is placed, sometimes on the first, 
and sometimes on the second syllable ; as, de~mon"-strarban'-tur f 
ad'-o-U$-cen'-ti-<i. 

Some words which have only four syllables before the pri- 
maty accent, and all which have more than four, have three 
accents; as, mo€P"-&raf f -ti-d f -nis, toV'^^aMV'-i-d'-irem, eirer 1 "- 
tt-*a // -*»-d / -»ts. In some combinations there are four accents ; 
as, ez^ ,,l -*i-taf''-ti-on"'i~bus / -que. 



RULES FOR THE DIVISION OF WORDS INTO 
SYLLABLES. 

$17. The only purpose of the following rules for the division of 
words, is, to lead to a correct pronunciation. 

When liquids are mentioned, I and r only are intended. 

Words of one syllable are called monosyllables; of two, dissyllables; and 
of more than two, polysyllables. 

1. Simple Words. 
1. In every word there are as many syllables as there are 
separate vowels and diphthongs. A word, therefore, will be 
divided correctly, when its consonants are united with the 
proper vowels and diphthongs. . 

$18. 2. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, coming 
between the vowels of the penultimate and final syllables, must 
be joined to the latter ; as, paf-ter, a!-cris, vo¥-u-cris 9 Hirer''' 
6-cles. 

Tib'-i and sibf-i are excepted. 

3. Any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid, coming 
between the penultimate and final syllables, are separated ; as, 
cor 1 -pus t if-le, adro-les'-cens. 

$19. 4. A single consonant, either before or after the 
vowel of any accented syllable, except after the vowel of a pe- 
nult, is joined to the accented syllable ; as, t-ftV-e-ra, dom'-i-nus. 

5. A mute and a liquid, coming before the vowel of an ac- 
cented syllable, are joined to such vowel ; as, <*~gres'-4\s,lartra'<- 
tor, Eu-phrd'-nor, Her-Orcle'-a. 
Exc. to rules 2 and 5. Gl and tl, either after the vowel of the penult, 
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or before the rowel of an accented syllable, are separated ; as, JEgt-U, 
Jto'-las; Ag-W-us, At-lan'-fl-dts. 

$ 20. 6. Any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid, 
coming before the vowel of an accented syllable, jind any two 
consonants whatever, coming after such vowel, unless it is the 
vowel of the penult (2), are separated ; as, ger-md'-nus, for- 
tnV-do, coter'-va, co-lum'-ba, ref-lu-o. 

Exc. to rules 4 and 6. (a.) A single consonant, or a mute and 
a liquid, following a, e, or o, in an accented syllable, and fol- 
lowed by two vowels, of which the first is e or t, must be joined 
to the latter ; as, ra'-di-uSifa'-ci-o, me'-di-us, do'-ce-*, trf-di-urn, 
h<B?-re-o> Jfce'-st-a, Sue'-vi-a, paf-tri-us, E-re f -tri-a, CE-no'-tri-a. 

Exc. (b.) A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, after 
v, in an accented syllable, must be joined to the vowel which 
follows ; as, luf-rl-dus, ow'-re-iis, Eu'~ry-tus 9 sarlu'-bri-tas, Eu'- 
cri-tu§. 

Exc. (c.) If the second of two consonants coming after the vowel of an 
accented syllable is t or d, they are often united, as in English, when 
followed by u, ending a syllable not final; as, mortuus, arduus, pro- 
nounced mort'-yvrus, ardl-yu-us* 

$21. 7. If three consonants come between the vowels of 
any two syllables, the last two, if a mute and a liquid, are joined 
to the latter syllable ; otherwise, the last only ; as, pis-tri'-na, 
f*4ies'-tra, emp-to'-ris, Lamp'-sa-ciis. 

- 8. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, coming be- 
tween the vowels of two unaccented syllables, must be joined to 
the latter; as, tol"-e-rarbiV-w$, ad'-o-les-cen r -ti«a 9 per"'"t-gru 
nal'-ti-o'-nis, 

9. When x, with no other consonant, comes between two vowels, in 
writing syllables, it is united to the former ; but in pronouncing them, it is 
divided ; as, sax' -urn t ax-il'-la, pronounced sad -sum, ac-siU-la. 

§22. 10. When A alone comes between two vowels, it is joined to 
the latter ; but if it follows c,p, or t, it is never separated from them, and 
is not considered as a letter J **> mi'~hi t tra'-fri-re, jnach'4-na, Pa'-phos, 
A'Jhos. 

11. Four consonants rarely meet in words unco no pounded, as in trans'- 
trum. In such case, two of them are a mute and a liquid, and these are 
joined to the latter syllable. 

2. Compound Words. 
$ 23. 12. A compound word is resolved into its constituent 
parts, if the former part ends with a consonant ; ( but if that ends 
with a vowel, the compound is divided like a simple word ; as, 
ab-es'-se, m'-ers, cir-cum'-ci-go, su'-ptr-est, suV*4t, prater* -trai 
i-def-t^o, dil-Z-go, be-neo'-t-lus, pras'^to. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

§34. Etymology treats of the different classes of 
words, their derivation, and various inflections. 

The different classes, into which words are divided, are 
called Parts of Speech. 

The parts of speech in Latin are eight— Substantive or 
Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, 
Conjunction, and Interjection. 

The first four are inflected ; the last four are not inflected, 
except that some adverbs change their termination to express 
comparison. 

Substantives and adjectives are often included by grammarians under 
the general term nouns ; but, in this Grammar, the word noun is used as 
synonymous with substantive only. 

$25. To verbs belong Participles, Gerunds, and Supines, 
which partake of the meaning of the verb, and the inflection 
of the noun. 

Inflection, in Latin grammar, signifies a change in the ter- 
mination of a word. • It is of three kinds-— declension, conjuga- 
tion, and comparison. 

Nouns, adjectives, participles, gerunds, and supines, are de- 
clined; verbs are conjugated, and adjectives and adverbs are 
compared. 

NOUNS. 

$ 26. A substantive or noun is the name of an object. 

Nouns are either proper, common, or abstract. 

A proper noun is the name of an individual object ; as, 
Gesar; Roma, Rome; Tiberis, the Tiber. 

A common noun denotes a class of objects, to any one 
of which it is equally applicable ; as, homo, a man ; avis, a 
bird; quercut, an oak ; lapis, a stone. 

A common noun, when, in the singular number, it sig- 
nifies many, is called a collective noun ; as, populus, a peo- 
ple ; exercitus, an army. 
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An abstract noun is the name of a quality, or of a mode 
of being or action; as, bonltas, goodness; gaudium, joy ; 
festinatio, haste. 

Abstract noons, by varying their meaning, nlay become common. 
Thus, studium, zeal, a state of the mind, is an abstract ; when it signifies 
a pursuit, it is a common noun. Proper nouns also may be used to desig- 
nate a class, and then they become common ; as, duodicim Cas6irts y the 
twelve Cssars. The infinitive mood is often substituted for an abstract 
noun. 

To nouns belong gender, number, and case. 

GENDER. 

§ 27. Nouns have three genders — masculine, feminine, 
and neuter. 

The gender of Latin nouns is either natural or grammatical. 

Those words are naturally masculine or feminine, which are 
used to designate the sexes. 

Those are grammatically masculine or feminine, which, 
though they denote objects that are neither male nor female, 
take adjectives of the form appropriated to nouns denoting the 
sexes : thus, domlnus, a lord, is naturally masculine, because it 
denotes a male; but sermo, speech, is grammatically mascu- 
line, because it takes an adjective of that form which is an- 
nexed to nouns denoting males. 

The grammatical gender of Latin nouns depends either on 
their signification, or on their declension and termination. 
The following are the general rules of gender, in reference to 
signification. Many exceptions to them, on account of termi- 
nation, occur : these will be specified under the several de- 
clensions. 

§28. Masculines. 1. Names and appellations of all 
male beings are masculine ; as, Homerus, Homer ; pater, a 
father ; consul, a consul ; equus, a horse. 

As proper names usually follow the gender t>f the general 
name under which they are comprehended ; hence, 

2. Names of rivers, winds, and months, are masculine, 
because fluvius, ventus, and mentis, are masculine ; as, TE- 
beris, the Tiber ; AqtSlo, the north wind ; AprtHs, April. 

3. Names of mountains are sometimes masculine, because 
mom is masculine ; as, Othrys, a mountain of Thessaly ; but 
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they usually follow the gender of their termination ; as, hie* 
Atlas, hac Ida, hoc Soracte. 

§ 29. Feminines. 1. Names and appellations of all 
female beings are feminine ; as, Helena, Helen ; mater, a 
mother ; juvenca, a heifer. 

2. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, ships, islands, 
poems, and gems, are feminine ; because terra, urbs, arbor, 
planta, navis, fabula, and gemma, are feminine ; as, 

ASgyptus, Egypt; Corinthus, Corinth; pirus, a pear-tree; 
nardus, spikenard ; Cent auras, the ship Centaur ; Samos, the 
name of an island; Eunuchus, the Eunuch, a comedy of 
Terence; amethystus, an amethyst. 

§ 30. Common and Doubtful Gender. Some words are 
either masculine or feminine. These, if they denote things 
animate, are said to be of the common gender ; if things inani- 
mate, of the doubtful gender. 

Of the former are parens, a parent ; bos, an ox or cow : of 
the latter, finis, an end; 

The following nouns are of the common gender : — 



Adolescens, a youth. 
Afflnis, a relation by 

marriage. 
Antistes, a chief priest. 
Auctor, an author. 
Augur, an augur. 
Bos, an ox or cow. 
Canis, a dog. 
Cms, a citizen. 
Comes, a companion. 
Conjux , a spouse. 
Consors, a consort. 
Convlva, a guest. 
Custos, a keeper. 



Dux, a leader. 
Exul, an exile. 
Hospes, a guest, a host. 
Hostis, an enemy. 
Infans, an infant. 
Interpres, an interpreter. 
Judex, a judge. 
Juvgnis, a youth. 
Miles, a soldier. 
Munfceps, a burgess. 
Nemo, nobody. 
Par, a peer. 

Patruelis, a cousin-ger- 
man. 



Parens, a parent, 
Pres, a surety. 
Presses, a president. 
Pnesul, a chief priest. 
Princeps, a prince or 

princess. 
Sacerdos, a priest or 

priestess. 
Satelles, a life-guard. 
Bus, a swine. 
Testis, a witness. 
Vates, a prophet. 
Verna, a slave. 
Vindex, an avenger. 



The following hexameters contain nearly all the above nouns : 
Conjux, atque parens, princeps, patruelis, et infans, 
Minis, vindex, judex, dux, miles, et hostis, 
Augur, et antistes, juvinis, convlva, sacerdos, 
Muni-que-ceps, vates, adolescens, civis, et auctor, 
Custos, nemo, comes, testis, sus, bos-qae, can w-que, 
Pro consorte tori par, prasul, verna, satelles, 
Pros jungas, consors, interpres, et exul, et hospes. 



* To distinguish the sender of Latin nouns, grammarians write hie before tb i 
masculine, hcec before the feminine, and hoc before the neuter. 
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$31. Whei^ nouns of the common gender denote males, 
they take a masculine adjective ; when they denote females, a 
feminine. \ 

The following are either masculine or feminine in sense, but 
masculine only in grammatical construction : — 

Artlfex, an artist. Fur, a thief. Obses, a hostage. 

Auspex, a soothsayer. Heres, an heir. Oplfex, a workman. 

Codes, a person having Homo, a man or woman. Pedes, a footman. 

but one eye. Index, an informer. Pugil, a boxer. 

Eques, a horseman. Latro, a robber. Senex, an old person. 

Exlex, an outlaw. Liberi, children. v 

To these may be added personal appellatives of the first de- 
clension ; as, advgna, a stranger ; auriga, a charioteer ; incdla, 
an inhabitant : also some gentile nouns ; as, Persa, a Persian ; 
Areas, an Arcadian. 

$32. The following, though masculine or feminine in 
. sense, are feminine only in construction :— 

Copiffi, troops. Opera, laborers. . Vigilie, watchmen. 

Custodies, guards. Proles, > „a««*— 

Excubis*, sentinels. Sobdles, J W^V- 

Some nouns, signifying persons, are neuter, both in their 
termination and construction ; as, 

Acro&ma, a jester. Mancipium , > • 

Auxilia, auxiliary troops. Servitium, $ 

$ 33* Epicenes. Names of animals which include both 
sexes, but which admit of an adjective of one gender only, are 
called epicene. Such nouns commonly follow the gender of 
their terminations. Thus, passer, a sparrow, mus, a mouse, are 
masculine; aquila, an eagle, vulpes, a fox, are feminine; 
though each of them is used to denote both sexes, 

This class includes the names of animals, in which the distinction of 
sex is seldom attended to. When it is necessary to mark the sex, mas 
or femina is usually added. 

$ 34. Neuters. Nouns which are neither masculine 
nor feminine, are said to be of the neuter gender ; such 
are, 

1. All indeclinable nouns; as, fas, nefas, nihil, gummi, 



2. Names of letters ; as, A, B, C, &c. 

3. Words used merely as such, without reference to their 
meaning ; as, pater est dissyU&bum ; pater is a dissyllable. 

4. All infinitives, imperatives, clauses of sentences, adverbs, 

2 
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FIRST DECLENSION. EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER. 



7. The accusative plural ends always in s, except in 
neuters. 

8. Nouns of the neuter gender have the accusative and 
vocative like the nominative, in both numbers; and these 
cases, in the plural, end always in a. 

9. The 1st and 5th declensions contain no nouns of the neuter gender, 
and the 4th and 5th contain no proper names. 

10. Every inflected word consists of two parts — a root, and* 
a termination. The root is the part which is not changed by 
inflection. The termination is the part annexed to the root. 
The preceding table exhibits terminations only. In the fifth 
declension, the e of the final syllable, though unchanged, is 
considered as belonging to the termination. 



FIRST DECLENSION. 

§41. Nouns of the first declension end in a, e, as, or 
es. Those in a and e are feminine; those in as and 
es are masculine. 

Latin nouns of this declension end only in a, and are thus 
declined :— 



Norn. 

Gen. 

Dot. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Abl. 



Singular. 



Mu'-sa, 

mu'-sae, 

mu'-sse, 

mu'-sam, 

mu'-sa, 

mu'-sa, 



a muse ; 

of a muse ; 

to a muse ; 

a muse ; 

O muse ,* 

with a muse. 



Norn. 
Gen. 
Dai. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 



Plural. 
mu'-sae, 
mu-sa'-rum, 
mu'-sis, 
, mu'-sas, 
mu'-sae, 
mu'-sis, 



muses ; 
of muses ; 
to muses ; 

muses ; 

O muses ; 

with muses. 



In like manner decline 



Au'-la, a haU. 
Cn'-ra, care. 
Ga'-le^a, a helmet. 
In'-su-la, an island. 
Lit'-e-ra, a tetter. 



Lus-cin'-i-a, a nightin- 

gale. 
Mach'-I-na, a machine. 
Pen'-na, a quill, a wing. 



Sa-git'-ta, an arrow. 
SteP-la, a star. 
TW-ga, a gown. 
Vi'-a, a way. 



Exceptions in Gender. 

§ 42. 1. Appellatives of men, and names of rivers in a % are 
masculine, according to \ 28, 1 and 2. But the poets have used 
the following names of rivers as feminine : Albula, A Ilia, Dru- 
entia, Garumna, Matrdna, Moselfa. Names of rivers in e aje, 
also feminine i as 4 Jjethe^ 
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Ossa and (Eta, names of mountains, are masculine or fem- 
inine. 

8. Hadria, the Adriatic sea, is masculine. Dama, a fallow 
deer, and talpa, a mole, are onoe used as masculine by Virgil. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

$ 43. Genitive singular. 1. The poets sometimes formed 
the genitive singular in ai ; as, aula, a hall ; gen. aulai. 

2. Familia, after pater, mater, filius, otjuia, usually forms 
its genitive in as ; as, mater-familias, the mistress of a family ; 
gen. matris-familias ; nom. plur. matres-familias or familiarum. 
Some other words anciently formed their genitive in the same 
manner. 

Genitive plural. The genitive plural is sometimes contracted 
by omitting or; as, Ccslicdlum, for Ccelicoldrum. 

Dative and Ablative plural. The following nouns have 
generally alms in the dative and ablative plural, to distinguish 
them from the same cases of masculines in us of the second 
declension : — 

Dea, a goddess. ' Equa, a mart. 

Filia, a daughter. Mula, a she mule* 

The use of a similar termination in anXrna, asina, doming Uberta, nata, 
serva, eonserva, and soda, rests on inferior authority. 

Greek Nouns. 

§ 44. Nouns of the first declension in e, as, and es, and 
some also in a, are Greek. Greek nouns in a are declined like 
musa, except that they sometimes have an in the accusative 
singular ; as, Ossa ; ace. Ossam, or Ossan. 

Greek nouns in e, as, and es, are thus declined in the singu- 
lar number : — 

JV. Pe-nel'-d-pe, If. .ffi-ne'-as, JV. An-chl'-ses, 

O. Pe-nel'-$-pes, G. .ffi-ne'-», O. An-cbl'-sw, 

/>. Pe-nel'-d-pffi, D. M-n&-w, D. An-chl'-ste, * . 

Ac. Pe-nel'-a-pen, Ac. JE-n6'-am, or an, Ac. An-chl'-seh, 

V. Pe-nel'-5-pe, V. uE-nfi'-a, V. An-chl'-se, 

Ah. Pe-nel'-5-pe. Ah. 2E-ne'-a. Ah. An-chl'-se. 

% 46. In like manner decline 

Al'-o-e, aloes. Ti-a'-ras, a turban. 

E-pit'-d-me, an abridgment. Co-me'-tes, a comet. 

This'-be. Dv-nas'-tes, a dynasty. 

Bo'-re-as, the north wind. Pri-am'-I-des, a son of Priam. 

Mi'-das. Pyrir-tes, a kind of stone. 

Patronymics in des have sometimes em fox en in the accusative ; as, 
Priamldem. 

2* 
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Greek nouns which admit of a plural, are declined in that number like 
the plural of musa. 

The Latins frequently change the terminations of Greek nouns in es 
and e into a ; as, Strides, Mrlda, a son of Atreus ; Parses, Persa, a 
Persian; geometres, geometra, a geometrician; Circe, Circa; epitome, 
epitdma; grammatics, grammattca, grammar; rhetorlce, rhetorica, ora- 
tory. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 

$ 46. Nouns of the second declension end in er, £r, 
us, um, os, on. Those ending in um and on are neuter ; the 
rest are masculine. 

Nouns in er, us, and um, are thus declined : — 





Singular* 






A lord. 


A son-in-law. 


Afield. 


A kingdom. 


N. Dora'-i-nus, 


Ge'-ner, 


A'-ger, 


Reg'-num r 


G. dom'-i-ni, 


gen'-e-ri, 


a'-gri, 


reg'-ni, 


D. dom'-i-no, 


gen'-e-ro, 


a'-gro, 


reg'-no, 


Ac. dom'-i-num, 


gen'-e-rum, 


a'-grum, 


reg'-num, 


V. dom'-i-ne, 


ge'-ner, 


a'-ger, 


reg'-num, 


Ab. dpra'-i-no.. 


gen'-e-ro. 

Plural. 


a'-gro. 


reg'-no.. 


N. dom'-i-ni, 


gen'-e-ri, 


a'-gri, 


reg'-na, 


G. dom-i-no'-rum, 


gen-e-ro'-rum, 


a-gro'-rum, 


reg-no'-rura, 


D. dom'-i-nis, 


gen'-e-ris, 


a'-gris, 


reg'-nis, 


Ac. dom'-wios, 


gen'-e-ros, 


a'-gros, 


reg'-na, 


V. dom'-i-ni, 


gen'-e-ri, 


a'-gri, 


reg'-na, 


Ab. dom'4-nis. 


gen'-e-ris. 


a'-gris. 


reg'-nis. 


• 


Like dominus decline 




An'-i-mus, the mind. 


Fo'-cus, a hearth. 


Nu'-mS-rus, a number. 


Clyp'-e-us, a shield. 
Cor'-vus, a raven. 


Gla'-di-us, a sward. O-ce'-a 


-nus, the ocean. 


Lu'-cus, a grove. 


Tro'-chus, a top. 



$ 47. Some nouns in er, like gener, add the terminations 
to the nominative singular, as a root. They are the compounds 
of gero and fero ; as, armtger, -£n, an armor-bearer ; Lucifer, 
-eri, the morning star ; and the following : — 

A-dul'-ter, Sri, an adtd- I'-ber, Sri, a Spaniard. So'-cer, Sri, afather4nr 

terer. Li'-ber, Sri, Bacchus. law. x 

Cel'-ti-ber, sri, a Celti- Pu'-er, Sri, a boy. Ves'-per, Sri, the even- 

berian. ing. 

Mtdcibcr, Vulcan, sometimes has this form. 
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§ 48. All other nouns in er reject the e> in adding the 
terminations, and are declined like ager ; thus, 

A'-per, a wild boar. Li'-ber, a book. Al-ex-an'-der. 

Aus'-ter, the south wind* Ma-gia^ter, a master. Teu'-oer. 
Fa'-ber, a workman. On'-a-ger, a wild ass. 

Vir, a man, and its compounds, (the only nouns in ir,) are 
declined like gener. 

Like regnum decline 

An'- tram, a cave. Ne-go'-ti-um,* a busi- PreB-sid'-i-um, a defence 

A'-tri-um, a hall. ness. Sax'-um, a rock. 

Bel'-lum, war. Ni'-trum, nUre. ScepMrum, a sceptre. 

Ex-em'-plum,an example. 

Exceptions in Gender. 
$ 49. 1. The following nouns in us are feminine : — 



Abyssus, a bottomless Carbasus, a sail. Miltus, vermilion. 

pit. Dialectus, a dialect. Pharas, a watch-tower. 

Alvus, the belly. Domus, a house. Plinthus, the foot of a 

Antiddtua, an antidote. Eremus, a desert. pillar. 

Arctus, the Northern Humus, the ground. V annus, a sieve. 

Bear. Lecjf thus, a cruise. 

2. Greek nouns in phthongus, odus, and metros, are likewise 
feminine ; as, diphthongus, a diphthong ; synddus, an assembly ; 
diametros, a diameter. 

$ 50. 3. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, &c. are 
feminine, according to § 29, 2. 

Yet the following names of plants are masculine : — 

Acanthus, bears-foot. Dumus, a thicket. Raphanus, a radish. 

Asparagus, asparagus. Hellebdrus, hellebore. Rhtimnua, black-thorn. 

Calamus, a reed. Intybus, endive. Rubus, a bramble. 

Cardura, a thistle. J uncus, a bulrush. Tribal us, a thistle. 

And sometimes 

Amaracus, marjoram. Cytisus, hadder. 

Cupressus, cypress. Lotos, a lote-tree. 

Names of trees in aster are also masculine ; as, oleaster, a 
wild olive. 

The following names of gems are also masculine : — 

Beryllus, a beryl. Chrysoprasus, chryso- Pyropus, pyrope. 

Carbunculus, a carbun- prase. Smaragdus, an emerald, 

cle. Opalus, opal. 

Chrysotfthus, chryso- 
lite. 

* Pronounced m-go , -she-um. See $ 12. 
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Names of trees and plants in um are generally neuter. 

These names of countries and towns are masculine : Canopus, 
Pontus, and all plurals int. Abjdus and Lesbos are either 
masculine or feminine. Uion is either neuter or feminine. 

Names of towns ending in um, or, if plural, in a, are neuter. 

$51. 4. The following are doubtful, but more frequently 
masculine : — 

Balanus, a date. Grossus, a green fig. Phaselus, a little skip, 

Barbitus, a harp. Pamplnus, a vine-leaf. 

Atfrmus, an atom, and coins, a distaff, are doubtful, but more frequently 
feminine. 

5. Peldgus, the sea, and virus, poison, are neuter. 
Vulgus, the common people, is generally neuter, but some- 
times masculine. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

$ &2» Genitive singular. When the genitive singular ends 
in u, the poets sometimes contract it into i ; as, inggnt, for 
, ingenii. 

Vocative singular. The vocative of nouns in us is some- 
times like the nominative, especially in poetry ; as, fluvius, 
Lattnus, in Virgil. So, audi tu, populus ; Liv. 

Proper names in ius omit e in the vocative ; as, Horatius, 
Horati; Virgilius, Virgili. 

Filius, a son, and genius, a guardian angel, make also pi and geni. 
Other nouns in ius, including patriate and possessives derived, from proper 
names, form their vocative regularly in e; as, Delvus, Dtiie; Ttrynthius, 
Tiryn£hie; Laertius, Laertie. 

§53. Genitive plural. The genitive plural of some words, 
especially of those which denote money, measure, and weight, 
is commonly formed in um, instead of drum. 

Such are particularly nummum, sestertium, denarium, medimnum, 
jugirum, modium, talent&m. The same form occurs in other words, es- 
pecially in poetry ; as, de&m, libirum, Danavm, &c. 

Dens, a god, is thus declined :— 
Singular. Plural. 

N. De'-us, N. Di'-i, Di, or De^-i, 

G. De'-i, G. De-o'-rum, 

D. De'-o, D. Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is, 

Ac. De'-um, Ac. De'-os, 

V. De'-us, V. Di'-i, Di, or De'-i, 

Ab. De'-o. Ab. Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is. 

Jesus, the name of the Savior, has um in the accusative, and t* in all 
the other oblique < 



Singular. Plural. 

•Y. bar'-M-ton, bar'-bt-ta, 

G. bar'-M-ti, bar'-M-ton, 

D. bar'-bl-to, bar'-M-tis, 

Ac. bar'-bT-ton, bar'-bl-ta, 

V. bar'-bl-ton, barM>f-ta, 

Ab. bar'-M-to. barMrf-tis. 
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Greek Nouns. 
§54. Os and on, in the second declension, are Greek 
terminations, and are often changed, in Latin, into us and tern ; 
as, Alpheos, Alphius; IHon, Ilium. Those in ros arc gen- 
erally changed into er ; as, Alexandros, Alexander ; Teucros, 
Teucer. 

Greek nouns are thus declined : — 

Barbfton, a lyre. 

Singular. 

JV. De'-los, An-dro'-ge-os, 

G. De'-li, An-dro'-ge-o, or i, 

D. De'-lo, An-dro'-ge-o, 

Ac De'-lon, An-dro'-ge-o, or on, 

V. DeMe, . An-dro'-ge-oe, 

Ab. De'-lo. An-dro'-ge-o. 

Anciently, some nouns in os had the genitive in u ; as, Menandrv. Ter. 

Greek proper names in eus are generally declined like domXnus, except 

in the vocative, which ends in eu : in this case, and sometimes in the 

Snitive, dative, and accusative, they retain the Greek form, and are of 
9 third declension. 
Pantku occurs in Vii *il as the vocative of Panthus. 



THIRD DECLENSION. 

§ 55. The number of final letters, in this declension, ia 
eleven. Four are vowels—- a, e, i, o ; and seven are conso- 
nants — c, Z, n, r, *, t, x. The number of its final syllables 
exceeds fifty. 

Mode of declining Nouns of the Third Declension. 
In this declension the oblique cases cannot always be determined from 
the nominative, nor, on the other hand, the nominative from the oblique 
cases. To decline a word properly, in this declension, it is necessary to 
know its gender, its nominative singular, and one of its oblique cases ; 
since the root of the cases is not always found entire and unchanged in 
the nominative. The case usually selected for this purpose is the geni- 
tive singular. The formation of the accusative singular, and of the 
nominative, accusative, an ' vocative plural, depends upon the gender : 
if it is masculine or feminine .these cases have one form ; if neuter, another. 

$ 56. The student should first fix well in his memory the terminations 
of one of these forms. He should next learn the nominative and genitive 
singular of the word which is to be declined. If is is removed from the 
genitive, the remainder will always be the root of the oblique cases, and 
by annexing their terminations to this root, the word is declined ; thus, 
rupts, genitive (found in the dictionary) rupis, root rup, dative rtcpi, &c. : 
so ars y gen arris, root art, dat. arri, dec. ; opus, gen. operia, root oper, 
dat. operi, &c. 

Where two forms are used in the same case, recourse must be had to 
(be rules for the different cases, | 79—85, 
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The following are the two form* of termination in this 
declension : — 



Singular. 




Plural. 


Masc. and Fern. Jfeut. 


Masc* and Fm. 


JVM. 


N. • 


• 


N. es, 


a, or ia, 


G. is, 


is, 


G. um, or him, 


um, or ium, 


D. i, 


i, 


D. ibus, 


ibus, < 


Ac. em, or im, 


• 


-4c. , es, 


a, or ia, 


V. • 


• 


V. es, 


a, or ia, 


.46. e, or i. e, 


or i. 


-46. Ibus. 


ibus. 


The asterisk stands for the nominative, and 


for those cases 


lich are like it. 









$ 57. The following are examples of the most common 
forms of nouns of this declension, declined through all their 
cases. 



Honor, honor ; masc. 

Singular. Plural. 
N. ho'-nor, ho-no'-res, 
G. ho-no'-ris, ho-no'-rum, 
D. ho-nd'-ri, ho-nor'-i-busj 
Ac. ho-no'-rera, ho-no'-res, 
V. ho'-nor, ho-no'-res, 
Ab. ho-no'-re. ho-nor'-i-bus. 

Rupes, a rock; fem. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. ru'-pes, 
G. ru'-pis, 
D. ru'-pi, 
Ac. ru'-pem, 
V. ru'-pes, 
Ab. ru'-pe. 



ru'-pes, - 

ru'-pi-um, 

ru'-pi-bus, 

ru'-pes, 

ru'-pes, 

ru'-pf-bus. 



Ars, art ; fem. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. ars, 
G. ar'-tisj 
D. ar'-ti, 
Ac. ar'-tem, 
V. ars, 
Ab. ar'-te. 



ar'-tes, 

ar'-ti-ttm,* 

ar'-ti-bus, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-ti-bus. 



Sermo, speech; masc. 

Singula? Plural. 

N. ser'-mo ser-mo'-nes, 

G. ser-mo -nis, ser-mo'-num, 

D. ser-mo -ni, ser-mon'-i-bus, 

Ac. ser-mo'-nem, ser-mo'-nes, 

V. ser'-mo, ser-mo'-nes, 

Ab. ser-md'-ne. ser-mon'-i-bu*» 

Turris, a tower; fem. 



Singular. 
N. tur'-ris, 
G. tur'-ris, 
D. tur'-ri, 
Ac. tur'-rem, 
V. tur'-ris, 



Plural 
tur'-res, 
tur'-ri-um, 
tur'-ri-bus, 
tur'-res, 
tur'-res, 



Ab. tur'-re, or ft: tur'-ri-bus. 
Nox, night; fem. 



Singular. 
N. nox, 
G. noc'-tis, 
D. noc'-ti, 
Ac. noc'-tem, 
V. nox, 
Ab. noc'-te. 



Plural. 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-ti-um,* 
noc'-tl-bus, 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-ti-bus. 



* Pronounced ar'she-urn, noc'-sht-um. See $ 12. 
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Miles, a soldier; com. gen. 

Singular. Plural. 

JV. mi'-les, mil'-¥-tes, 

G. mil'-I-tis, miT-I-tum, 

D. mil'-I-ti, mi-lit'-!-bus, 

Ac. mil'-I-tem, mil'-i-tes, 

F. mi'-les, mil'-I-tes, 
Ab. mil'-X-te. rai-lit'-Y-bu», 

Pater, a father; masc. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. pa'-ter, pa'-tres, 

G. pa'-tris, pa'-trum, 
D, pa'-tri, pat'-ri-bus, 
Ac. pa'-trem, pa'-tres, 
V. pa'-ter, pa'-tres, 
Ab. pa'-tre. pat'-rf-bus. 

Sedile, a seat; neut 

Singular. Plural. 

W. se^ii'-le, se-dil'-i-a, 

G. se-di'-lis, se-dil'-i-um, 

D. se-dl'-li, se-dil'-!-bus, 

Ac. se-di'-le, se-dil'-i-a, 

F. se-di'-le, se-dil'-i-a, 
Ab. se-diMi. se-dil'-I-bus. 

Carmen, a verse ; neut. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. car'-men, car'-ml-na, 

G. car'-mi-nis, car'-rai-nura, 
D. car'-mi-ni, car-min'-i-bus, 
Ac. car'-men, car'-ml-na, 

F. car'-men, car'-ml-na, 
Ab. car'-mf-ne. car-min'-i-bus. 

Iter, a journey; neut 
Singular. Plural. 

N. i'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

G. i-tin'-e-ris, i-tin'-e-rum, 
D. i-tin'-e-ri, it-i-ner'-l-bus, 
Ac. i'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

F. i'-ter, i-tin'-S-ra, 

Ab. i-tin'-S-re. it-i-ner'-f-bus. 



Lapis, a stone ; masc. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. la'-pis, lap'-Y-des, 

G. lap'-I-dis, lap'-i-dum, 

D. lap'-I-di, la-pid'-t-bus, 

Ac. lap'-i-dem, lap'-i-des, 

F. la'-pis, lap'-T-des, 
Ab. lap'-I-de. la-pid'-J-bus. 

Virgo, a virgin; fern. 

Singular. Plural 

N. vir'-go, vir'-gT-nes f 

G. vir'-gi-nis, vir'-gi-num, 
2>. vir'-gl-ni, vir-gin'-I-bus, 
Ac. vir'-gwiem, vir'-gl-nes, 
V. vir'-go, vir'-gt-nes, 
Ab. vir'-gl-ne. vir-gin'-i-bus. 

Animal, on animal; neut. 

Singular. 
N. an'-i-mal, 
G. an-i-ma' r lis, 
D. an-i-ma'-li, 
Ac. an'-¥-mal, 
V. an'-I-mal, 
Ab. an-i-ma'-li. 



Plural 

an-i-ma'-li-a, 

an-i-ma'-li-um, 

an-i-mal'-I-bus, 

an-i-ma'-li-a, 

an-i-ma'-li-a, 

an-i-mal'-i-bus* 



Opus, a work; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. o'-pus, op'-e-ra, 

G. op'-e-ris, op'-e.-rum, 

D. .op'-6-rr, o-per'-i-bus, 

Ac. o'-pus, op'-e-ra, 

F. o'-pus, op'-e-ra, 
Ab. op'-e-re. o-per'-i-bus. 

Caput, a head ; neut 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ca'-put, cap'-i-ta, 

G. cap'-T-tis, ca&'-T-tum, 
D. cap'-I-ti, ca-pit'-f-bus, 
Ac. ca'-put, cap'-Y-ta, 

F. ca'-put, cap'-i-ta, 

Ab. cap'-I-te. ca-pit'-I-biis. 
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Poema, a poem} neut. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. po-e'-ma, po-em'-a-ta, 

G. po-em'-a-tis, po-em'-a-tum, 

D. po-em'-a-ti, po-e-mat'-i-bus, or po-em'-a-tis, 

Ac. po-e'-ma, po-em'-a-ta, 

V. po-e'-ma, po-em'-a-ta, 

Ab. po-em'-a-te. . po-e-mat'-X-bus, ttvpo-em'-a-tis. 

Rules fob the Gender of Nouns of the Third 
Declension. 

$ 58. Nouns whose gender is determined by their signi- 
fication, according to the general rules, §28—4*4, are not 
included in the following rules and exceptions. 

MASCULINES. 

Nouns ending in o, er, or, es increasing in the genitive, 
and os, are masculine ; as, 

sermo, speech ; dolor, pain ; fios, a flower ; career, a prison ; 
pes, a foot. 

Exceptions in O. 

$59. 1. Nouns in to are feminine, when they signify 
things incorporeal ; as, ratio, reason. 

2. Nouns in (Lq and go, of more than two syllables, are femi- 
nine ; as, or undo, a reed ; imago, an image. So also grando, 
hail. But comedo, a glutton; unedo, a kind of fruit; and 
harpago, a hook, are masculine. 

Mar go, the brink of a river, is either masculine or feminine. Cupldo, 
desire, is often masculine in poetry, but in prose is always feminine. 

3. Caro, flesh, and Greek nouns in o, are feminine; as, echo, an 
echo. ' 

Exceptions in ER. 

§ 60. 1. Tuber, the tuber-tree, is feminine ; but when it denotes 
the fruit, it is masculine. Ldnter, a boat, is masculine or feminine ; siser, 
a carrot, is masculine or neuter. 

2. The following, in er, are neuter : — ' 

Acer, a maple-tree. Papaver, a pappy. Tuber, a swelling. 

Cadaver, a dead body. Piper, pepper. Uber, a teat. 

Cicer, a vetch. Siler, an osier. Vet. the spring. 

Iter, a journey. Spinther, a clasp. Verber, a scourge 

Laser, benzoin. Suber, a cork-tree. Zingiber, ginger. 

JLaver, water-cresses. 
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Exception* in OR. 

$61. Arbor, a tree, is feminine : odor, fine wheat ; aquor, the sea ; 
warmer, marble ; and cor, the heart, are neuter. 

Exceptions in ES increasing in the genitive. 
1. The following are feminine : — 

( bmpes, a fetter. Quies, and Requies, re*t. Teges, a mat. 

Merces, a reward. Inquies, want of rest. Tuaes, a hammer. 

Merges, a sheaf of corn. Seges, growing corn. 

2. Ales, a bird, is masculine or feminine. Ms, brass, is neuter. 

Exceptions in OS. 

Arbos, a tree ; cos, a whetstone ; dos, a dowry ; and eos, the morning, 
are feminine: os, the mouth, and os, a bone, are neuter; as are also the 
Gxeea words chaos, chaos ; epos, epic poetry ; and melos, melody. 



FEMININES. 

§ 62. Nouns ending in as, es not increasing in the 
genitive, is, ys, s preceded by a consonant, and x, are 
feminine; as, 

at as 3 age ; nubes, a cloud ; avis, a bird ; chlamys, a cloak ; 
trabs f a beam ; pax, peace. 

Exceptions in AS. 

1. As, a piece of money, or any thing divisible into twelve parts, is 
masculine. Greek nouns m as, antis, are also masculine ; as, ad&mas, 
adamant. 

2. Vas, a vessel, and Greek nouns in as, Otis, are neuter ; as, artocreas, 
a pie ; buciras, a species of herb. 

Exceptions in es not increasing in the genitive. 

Acin&ces, a cimeter, and coles, a stalk, are masculine. Palumbes, a wood 
pigeon, and vepres. a bramble, are masculine or feminine. Cocoithes 9 
mppom&nes, nepenthes, kdA panaces, Greek, words, are neuter. 

Exceptions in IS. 
$ 63. 1. Latin nouns in nis are masculine or doubtful. 

Masculine. 
Crinis, hair. Ignis, /re. Fanis, bread. 

Masculine or Feminine. 
Amnis, a river. Clunis, the haunch. Funis, a rope. 

Cinis, ashes. Finis, an end. 

Fines (plnr.), boundaries, is always masculine. 
3 
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3. The following also are masculine or feminine : — 

Angus, • jho&s. Corlria, a tosfat. Tigris, a tiger* 

Canaliu ; a conduit pipe. Pulvis, dust. Torquis,« ~ l ~ 

Cenchns, a serpent. Scrobis, a ditch. 

3. The following are masculine :— 

Ensis, a sword. 
Fascis, a bundle. 
Follis, a pair of bellows. 
Fustis, a club. 
Glis, a dormouse. 
Lapis, a stone. 
Menus, a month. 
Mugllis, a mullet. 
Orbis, a circle. 
Piscis, a fish. 
FoWa,fineflour. 



FoeiiM, a post. 
Sanguis, Moot?. 
Semissis,a half of a*. 
Sentis, a brier. 
Sod&lis, a companion. 
Torris, a firebrand. 
Unguis, a nail. 
Vectis, a lever. 
Vermis, a worm. 
Vomis, a ploughshare. 



Axis, an axletree, 
Aqu&Us, a water-pot. 
CaUis,«pa*A. 
Cassis, a net. 
Caulis, or \ m . ., 
Colis,' $•«•*• 
Centnssis, a compound 

of as. 
Colfis, * kill. 
Cossis, a «»rm. 
CucQmis, a cucumber. 
Decussis, a compound 

of as. 

Exceptions in B preceded by a consonant. 

V 64. 1_ Dens, a tooth ; fans, a fountain ; rrums, a mountain ; and 
pons j a bridge, are masculine. So also are chalybs, steel ; eUops, a kind 
Offish ; epops, a lapwing; gtype, a griffin ; hydrops, the dropsy ; merops, 
a woodpecker; ana seps, a kind of serpent. 

2. Some nouns in ns, originally participles, and the compounds o£dcns, 
which are properly adjectives, are masculine ; as, confluens, a confluence ', 
ocddens, the west ; oriens, the east ; profluens, b. stream ; torrtns, a tor- 
rent ; bidens, a two-pronged hoe ; but bidens, a sheep, is feminine. To 
these add sextans, quadrans, trims, dodrans, deztans, parts of a*. 

3. The following are either masculine or feminine : — 

Adeps, fatness. Rudens, a cable. Serpens, a serpent. 

Forceps, pincers. Scrobs, a ditch. Stirps, the trunk of a tree. 

Ar&mans, an animal, is feminine or neuter, and sometimes masculine. 

Exceptions in X. 

$ 65. 1. AX. Corax, a raven ; cordax, a kind of dance ; dropax, an 
ointment ; styraz, a kind of tree ; and thorax, a breastplate, are masculine 
Umax, a snail, is masculine or feminine. 

2. EX. Nouns in ex are masculine, except lex, a law, nex, death, an* 
supeUex, furniture, which are feminine, ana atriplex, golden-herb, whicb 
is neuter. 

Cortex, bark; imbrex, a gutter-tile; obex, a bolt; rumex, sorrel; an»i 
silex l a flint, are either masculine or feminine : grex, a herd, and puma 
pumice-stone, are very rarely found feminine. 

3. IX. Calix, a cup ; fornix^ an arch ; phasnix, a kind of bird ; and spadb 
a palm-branch, are masculine. 

Perdix, a partridge, and varix, a swollen vein, are masculine or feminine 

4. OX. Box and tsox, names of marine animals, and volvox, a vim# 
fretter, are masculine. 

5. UX. Tradux, a vine-branch, is masculine. 
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6. TX. Bombyx, a silk-worm ; calyx, the bud of a flower ; coccyx, a 
cuckoo; and oryx, a wild goat, are masculine. Onyx and sarddnyx, 
names of stones ; also, calx, the heel ; lynx, a lynx, and sandyx, a kind 
of color, are masculine or feminine. 

Note. Calx, lime, and bombyx, when it signifies silk, are feminine. 

7. Quincunx, septunx, decunx, deunx, parts of as, are masculine. 

NEUTERS. 

§ 66. Nouns ending in a, e, i, c, £, n, t, ar, »r, and t«, 
are neuter ; as, 

diadema, a crown ; rete, a net ; hydrometi, mead ; lac, milk ; 
flumen, a river ; caput , the head ; calcar, a spur ; guttur, tlie 
throat, and pectus, the breast. 

Exceptions in L. 

Mugil, a mullet, and *ol, the sun, are masculine. Sal, salt, is masculine 
or neuter, in the singular; but, in the plural, it signifies witticisms, 
and is always masculine. 

Exceptions in N. 

Nouns in n, except those in men, are maacutine; as, canon, 
a rule. 

But four in on are feminine — aedon, a nightingale ; halcyon, a king- 
fisher ; icon, an image ; sindon, fine linen : and four in en are neuter— 
gluten, glue ; ikguen, the groin ; polUn, fine flour; and ungum, ointment. 

Exceptions in AR and UR. 

$ 67. Furfur, bran ; solar, a trout j turtur, a turtle dote ; and vultur^ 
a vulture, are masculine. Baccar and robur, name of plants, are neuter. § 39L 

Exceptions in US. 

Lepus, a hare ; *m», a mouse ; and Greek nouns in pus (tov$), are mas- 
culine ; as, tripus, a tripod ; but lag opus, a white partridge, is feminine. 

Nouns in us, having utis, or udis, in the genitive, are femi- 
nine ; a.a, juventus, youth ; incus, an anvil. 

Pecus, -bdis, a brute animal j teUns, the earth ; fraus^ fraud ; and fau*, 
praise, are feminine; 

Grus, a crane, is masculine or feminine. 



Rules fob. the ObIi^ue Cases Of Nouns of the 
Third Declension* 

genitive singular. 

A. 

<§> 68* Nouns in a form their genitive in ati$; as, O+chW- 
ma, di-odem'-Ortis, a crown ; dog 1 -ma, dog'-md-tis, an opinion. 
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E. 

Nouns in e change e into is ; as, rd-te^ef-tis, a net ; se-<S'-&, 
se-di'-lis, a seat. 

I. 

Nouns in » are of Greek origin, and are generally indeclina- 
ble ; but hy-drom'-IMi, mead, has hydrro^mel'-Z-tis in the geni- 
tive. 

O. 

§ 69» Nouns in o form their genitive in wis ; as, ser'-mo, 
ser-mo^nis, speech ; pa!-vo, pa-vo'-nis, a peacock. 

Remark. Patriate in o have dnis; as, Mac2do t ~&ais ; except EburOn€r 7 
Lac&ius, tones, Nasamdnes, SuessOnes. 

Exc. 1. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, 
form their genitive in tnis ; as, arrun'-do, o-rim'-dt-nts, a reed ; 
i-md'-go, i-mag'-t-nis, an image. 

But cornido, & glutton ; unXdo, a kind of fruit ; and harpdgo, a hook, 
have Onis. 

Car do, a hinge ; or do, order ; qrando, hail ; virgo, a virgin ; and mar go, 
the brink of a river, also have %ms in the genitive. 

Exc. 2. The following, also, have inis: — Apollo; homo, a man;. nemo r 
nobody ; and turbo, a whirlwind. 

Caro, flesh, has, by syncope, carnis. Anio, the name of a river, has 
RnUnis; Nerio, the wife of Mars, Jieriinis; from the old nominatives, 
Amen, Jferien. 

Exc. 3. Some Greek nouns in o form their genitive in us, and their 
other cases singular, in o; as, Dido, gen. Didus, dat. Dido, &c. ; 
•fr/ro, -us i but they are sometimes declined, regularly ; as, Dido, Didonis* 

c. 

§ 70. The only nouns in c are halAee, ha-le'-cis, a pickle, 
and lac, lad-tis, milk. 

L. N. R. 
Nouns in I, n, and r, form their genitive by adding is ; as, 
con'-sul, con'-su-lis, a consul ; ca'-non, can'-&-ni$, a rule ; ho'-nor> 
ho-n&^ris, honor. 

So, An'-i-mal, an-i-ma'-lis, an animal, Cal'-car, cal-oa'-ris, a spur. 
Vi'-gil, vig'-I-lis, a watchman. Car'-oer, car'-cS-ris, amrison. 

TV-tan, T?-ta'-nis, TUan. Gut'-tur, gut'-ta-ris, the throat 

Si'-ren, si-re'-nis, a siren. MarMyr, mar'-ty-ris, a marty?. 

Del'-phin, Del-phl'-nis, a^dolphin. 

Exceptions in L. 
Fd, gail, and md x honey, double I before is; w K fittis f m*#u. 
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deceptions in N. 
$71. 1. Neuters in en form their genitive In irist a«, 
jlu J -men,jlu'-mi~nis, a river ; glu'-ten, gluf-ti-nis, glue. 

The following, also, form their genitive in inis :—oscen f a bird which 
foreboded by singing ; pecten, a comb ; tibxeen, a piper ; and tuHcen, a 
trumpeter. 

2. Some Greek nouns in on form their genitive in ontis; as, Laomidon, 
Laomedontis. 

Exceptions in R. 

1. Nouns in ter drop e in the genitive ; as, pa'-4er 9 paf*tris f a 
father. So also imber, a shower, and names of months in her ; 
as, October, Octohris. 

But crater , a cup ; soter, a sayior ; and later, a tile, retain e in the genitive. 

2. Far, corn, has farris; hepar, the liver, hep&tis; iter, a journey, 
itiniris ; Jupiter, Jovis ; and cor, the heart, eortfo. 

3. These four in vr have drw in the genitive :—ebur, ivory ; femur, the 
thigh ; jecur, the liver ; roftur, strength. 

Jeeur has also jecindris, and jocindris. 

AS. 

$ 72* Nouns in as form their genitive in dtis ; as, mf-tas % 
a-td'-tis, age; pi'-i-tas, pi-e-td'-tis, piety. 

Exc. 1. jfs has assi$; mas, a male, maris; vas, a surety, vadis; and 
txw, a vessel, www. ^/ww, a duck, has anatis, 

Exc. 2. Greek nouns in <w form their genitive according to their 
gender ; the masculines in antis, the feminines in ddis or Ados, and the 
neuters in dtis; as, adamas, -antis, adamant; lampas, -adis, a lamp ; bud- 
ras, -dtis, a species of herb. Areas, an Arcadian, and Nomas, a Numidian, 
which are ot the common gender, form their genitive in tidis. Mela*, the 
name of a river, has Melanis. 

ES. 

$ 73. Nouns in es form their genitive by changing es into 
is,itis, or etis; as, ru'-pes, ru'-pis, a rock; mi'-les, mil'-i-tis, a 
soldier ; stf-ges, seg-e-tis, growing corn. 

A few Greek proper names in es (gen. is) sometimes form their geni- 
tive in i, after the second declension ; as, Achilles, -is, or -i. 

Those which make ids are, 
Ales, a bird. Gurges, a whirlpool. Poples, the ham. 

Ames, a fowler's staff. Hospes, a guest. Satelles, a lifeguard. 

Antistes, a priest. Limes, a limit. Stipes, the stoat of a tree. 

Cespes, a turf. Merges, a sheaf of corn. Termes, an olive bough. 

Comes, a companion. Miles, a soldier. Trames, a path. 

Eques, a horseman. Palmes, a vine-branch. Tudes, a hammer, [dier. 
TomeByfuel. Pedes, a footman. Veles, a light armed sol' 

The following have itis : — abies, a fir-tree ; aries, a ram ; indulges, a men * 
deified ; interpres, an interpreter ; paries, a wall ; seges, growing corn ; 
and teges, a mat 

3* 
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The following have etis : — Ores, a Cretan ; lebes, a caldron ; magnet, a 
loadstone; quies and requies, rest; and tapes, tapestry. But requies is 
sometimes of the fifth declension. 

Some Greek proper names have either etis or is in the genitive ; as, 
Chr ernes, -etis, or Hs. Dares, -€tis, or -is. 

Exc. 1. Obses, a hostage, and prases, a president, have idis. 

Exc, 2. Herts, an heir, and merces, a reward, have £<&*; jms, a foot, 
and its compounds, have idis. 

Exc. 3. Ceres has Cerlris; bes, bessis; and /mcj, a surety, pradis. 
Ms, brass, has oris. 

IS. 

$ 74. Nouns in is have their genitive the same as the 
nominative ; as, au'-ro's, au'-ris, the ear ; a'-vis, a!~vis, a 
bird. 

Exc . 1 . The following have the genitive in iris : — rims, ashes ; cucumis, 
a cucumber ; pulvis, dust ; vomis, a ploughshare. 

Exc. 2. The following have idis: — tapis, a cup; cassis, a helmet; 
euspis, the point of a spear ; lapis, a stone ; and promulsis, metheglin. 

Exc. 3. Two have Inis : — pollis, fine flour, and sanguis, blood. 

Exc. 4. Four have itis : — Dis, Pluto ; lis, strife ; Quirts, a Roman ; and 
Samnis, a Samnite. 

Exc. 5. GUs, a dormouse, has gliris. 

Greek nouns in is form their genitive, 



1. in is, ios, or eos; as, 
Basis, the foot of a pillar. 
Haeresis, heresy. . 
Metropolis, a chief city. 
Phrasis, a phrase. 
Phthisis, a consumption. 
PoCsis, poetry. 



2. in idis, or idos; as, 3. in Inis; as, 

jEgis, a shield. Delphis. 

<£n€is, the JEneid. Eleusis. 

Asms, an asp. Salamis. 

Epnemeris, a day-book. 

Ira, the rainbow. 4. 'mentis; 

Nereis, a Nereid. Simois. 

Pyramis, a pyramid. 

Tigris, a tiger. 

Tyrannis, tyranny. 
Tigris has sometimes the genitive like the nominative. 
Charts , one of the graces, nas itis. 

OS. 

§ 75. Nouns in os form their genitive in oris or otis ; as, 
Jfos, Jfo'-ris, a flower; nef-pos, ne-p&-4is, a grandchild. 
The. following have Oris :— 

Flos, a flower. Labos, labor. On,themouth. 

Glos, a husband's sister. Lepos, wit. Ros, dew. 

Honos, honor. Mob, a custom. 

Jkrbos, a tree, has oris. 
The following have Otis : — 

Cos, a whetstone. Monoceros, a unicorn. Nepos, a grandchild* 

Dos, a dowry. Rhinoceros, a rhinoceros. Sacerdos, a priest. 
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Exc. 1. Custos, a keeper, has custodis; bos, an ox, bovis ; and os, a 
bone, ossis. 

Exc. 2. Some Greek substantives in os have ri* in the genitive ; as, 
heros, a hero ; Minos; Tros, a Trojan. 

US. 
$ 76. Nouns in us form their genitive in Ms or dris ; as, v 
gef-nus, genf-i-ris, a kind ; tern' -pus, tem'-pd-ris, time. 
Those which make Oris are, 
Corpus, a body. Lepus, a hare. Pectus, the breast* 

Decus, honor. Littus, a shore. Pignus, a pledge. 

Dedecus, disgrace. Nemus, a grove. Stercus, dung. 

Facinus, an exploit. Pecus, came. Tempus, time. 

Fanus, interest. Penus, provisions. Tergus, a hide. 

Frigus, cold. 
Exc. 1. These three have udis : — incus, an anvil ; palus, a morass ; 
and subscus, a dove-tail. 

Pecus, a brute animal, has pecudis. 

Exc . 2. These five have utis :—juventus, youth ; solus, safety ; senectus, 
old age ; servUus, slavery ; virtus, virtue. 

Exc. 3. Monosyllables in us have Uris; as, cms, the leg; jus, right; 
mus, a mouse ; pus, matter ; rus, the country ; thus, frankincense ; except 
grus, a crane, and sus, a swine, which have gruis, and suis. 

Tellus, the earth, has teUuris; and Idgus or ur, a Ligurian, has Ldguris. 
Exc. 4. Fraus, fraud, and laus, praise, h&vefraudis, laudis. 
Exc. 5. Greek nouns in pus (irovg) have ddis; as, tripus, triptidis, a 
tripod ; (Ed&pus,-6dis, which is sometimes of the second declension. 

Exc. 6. Some Greek names of cities in us have untis; as, Trapezus, 
Trapezuntis; Opus, -untis; Pessinus, -untis. 

Exc. 7. Nouns ending in ens are all proper names, and have their gen- 
itive in eos; as, Orpheus, -eos. But these nouns are found also in the 
second declension ; as, Orpheus, -ei or -I. 

YS. * 

§ 77. Nouns in ys are Greek, and, in the genitive, some 

have yis or yos, some ydis or ydos, and some ijnis or $nos ; as, 
che'-lys, che ! -ly-is or -os, a harp; Ca'-vys, Ca'-py-is or -os, cfda'-mys, 

chlam f -i)-dis or -dos, a cloak ; Tra'-ehys, Tra-chy'-nis or.-noj. 

8 preceded by a consonant. 

Nouns in s, with a consonant before it, form their genitive 
by changing s into is or tis ; as, trabs, tra'-bis, a beam ; hi' -ems, > 
hi'-g-mis, winter ; pars, par*-tis, a part ; frons, fron'-tis, the 
forehead. 

Those in bs, ms, and ps, change s into is ; except gryps, a 
griffin, which has gryphis. 

Remark. Those in eps also change e into i; as, princeps, principis, a 
prince. But s«p$ has jepw, and auceps, aucupis. 

Those in Is, ns, and rs, change s into tis. 
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Exc. 1. The following in ns change 9 into dis .-—front, a leaf; glans 
an acorn ; juglans, a walnut ; lens, a nit ; and Ubripens, a weigher. 
Exc. 2. Tiryms, a Greek proper name, has TirymtMs in tfat genitive. 

T. 

$ 78. Nouns in t form their genitive in ttis. They are, 
caput, the head, gen. cap'4-tis; and its compounds, occiput 
and sinciput. 

X. 

Nouns in x form their genitive by changing x into cis or gis ; - 
as, voz t vo'-cis, the voice , cori-juz, con'ju-gis, a spouse. 

So, for'-naz, fervid' -cis, a furnace ; caf-Ux, cal'-X-cis, a cup ; cer^-vix, 
cer-cl'-cis, the neck. 

Those which make gis arc, conjuz, a spouse ; £f*z, a fleck ; fcx, a law ; 
remex, -Igis, a rower ; rex, a king. 

Also the following : — 
AHobrox, -dgis, an .tfWo- Dumndrix, -igis. Phalanx, -gis, a phalanx, 

brogian. Eporeddrix, -Igis. Phryx, -gis, a Phrygian. 

Amnions, -igis. Exlex, -€gis, an outlaw. Sphinx, -gis, a sphinx. 

Aquilex, -egis, a spring Frux, -gis, ^/Hsif. Strix, -gis, a screech-owl. 

hunter. I a py*, -fg}*> <*• north' Styx, -gis, iAc river Styx 

BitOrix, -Igis, a Bituri- west wind. Syrinx, -gis, Syrinx, 

gian. Orgetorix, -igis. Vercingetfrix, -igis. 

Coccyx, -ygis, a cuckoo. Oryx, -fgi*, a wild goat. 

Exc. 1. NoUns in «», of more than one syllable, form their 
genitive in lets. ; as, pollez, -tcis, the thumb. 

Except foenisex, a mower ; narthex, a shrub ; reset, a vine-branch ; 
vervex, a wether ; and aquilex, exlex, and remex. 

Exc . 2. Supellex, furniture , has supeVtecVtUs ; and senex, an old man , has 
senis. Nix, snow, has nivis ; and nox, night, noctis. 

"Exc. 3. Sosne Greek proper names in ax form their genitive in actis, 
as, Hyiax, actis. So Astyanax, Bibraz, DemOnaz. 

Exc. 4. Onyx and sardonyx have #cAw in the genitive ; as, onyx, 
onjjchis. 

DATIVE SINGULAR. 

<§> 79. The dative singular ends in i; as, sermo, dat. sermoni. 
Anciently it also ended in e; as, morte datus. Varr. apud 
Gell. 

ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 

The accusative singular, with the exception of neuters, ends 
in em. Yet some Latin words in is, which do not increase in 
the genitive, have im, and some Greek words have im, in, or <*. 

1 .. Many proper names in is, denoting places, rivers, or gods, have the 
accusative singular in im; as, HispSlis, Tibtris, AnHbis; so also AWis, 
AthSsis, Batis, Ar&ris, BiMlis, Apis, Osiris, Syrtis, &c. These some- 
times, also, make the accusative in w; as, Albin. 
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2. The following also haye the Accusative in im .—- 
Amussis, a mason's rule, Gummis, gum. Sitis, thirst, 
Buris, a plough-tail* Mephitis, Jbul air. Tussis, a cough. 
Cannabis, hemp. Ravis { hoarseness. Vis, strength. 
Cucamis, a cucumber. Sinapis, mustard. 

3. These have tm, and sometimes em — 

Aaualis, a water-pot. Puppis, the stern. SecQris, an axe. 
Febris, a fever. Restis, a rope. Tunis, a tower. 



But these haye em, and rarely in 

Avis, a bird j Nayis, a ship. Ratis, a raft. 

Clavis, a key. Ovis, a sheep. Sementis, a sowing. 

Lens, a lentil. Pelvis, a basin. Sentis, a brier. 

Messis, a harvest. Prcesepis, a stall. Striglhs, a curry-comb. 

Crates j a hurdle, has also sometimes cratim, as if from cratis. 
The ancients formed the accusative of some other -nouns in im. 

Accusative of Greek Nouns. 

§ 80. The accusative singular of Greek nouns sometimes v. 
retains the Greek terminations in and a, but often ends, as in ' 
Latin, in em or im. 

I. Greek nouns, whose genitive increases in is or os, impure, that is, 
with a consonant going before, have their accusative in em or a; as, 
tampas (lampddis or dos), lampddem, or lamp&da; chlamys, chlamfjdem, 
or -Ijda. 

In like manner these three, which haye is pure in the genitive — Tros. 
Trots, Troem, and Troa, a Trojan ; heros, a hero ; and Minos, a king of 
Crete. 

Mr, the air ; other, the sky ; delphin, a dolphin ; and paan, a hymn, 
haye usually a ; as, aira, athlra, delphlna, patana. Pan, a god, has 
only a. 

Exc. 1. Masculines in is, whose genitive increases in is or os impure, 
have their accusative in im or in; sometimes in idem; as, Paris, ParXdis 
or Paridos ; Parim, Parin or Paridem. 

Exc. 2. Feminines in is, increasing impurely in the genitive, though 
they usually follow the rule, have sometimes im or in; as, EHs, Elldis or 
Elldos, EUdem or EUda, seldom Elim or Elin. 

So Tigris, signifying a river or a beast, has tigridem or tigrim; signify- 
ing a beast, it has tignn also. 

II. Greek nouns in is and ys, haying is or ospure in the genitive, form 
their accusative by changing the s of the nominative into morn; as, 
metamorphdsis, -eos or -ios ; metamorphOsim, or -0«m, a change ; Tethys, 
•yis or -yos, Tethym or -yn. 

III. Nouns ending in the diphthong eus have the accusative in ea; as, 
Theseus, Thesea; Tydeus, Tydea. 

Demosthines and Ganymedes have sometimes in the accusative, besides 
em, the termination ea. 

' IV. Some Greek proper names in es t whose genitive is in is, have in 
JLatin, along with the accusative in em, the termination en^ as if of tht 
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first declension; as, AckOUs, AekiUen; Xer&s, Xerxen; Sephfieles, 8+ 
vhdclen. Some also, which have either itis or is in the genitive, have, 
Desides Item, eta, or em, the termination en; as, Chremes, Tfudes. 

VOCATIVE SINGULAR. 

$81. The vocative is like the nominative. 

Many Greek nouns, however, particularly proper names, drop 5 of the 
nominative to form the vocative; as, Daphms, Daphni ; Tethys, Tetky; 
Melampus, Melampu; Orpheus, Orpheu. Proper names in es (gen. u) 
sometimes have their vocative in e; as, SocrOtes, Socrate. 



ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 
$ 82. The ablative singular ends in e. 
Exc. 1. Neuters in c, al 9 and ar, have the ablative in i; as, 
sedile, sedili; animal, animdli; calcar, calcari. 

But names of towns in e, and the following neuters in ar, have e in the 
ablative ; viz. bacchar, an herb ; far, corn ; kepar, the liver ; jubar, a sun- 
beam ; nectar, nectar ; par, a pair ; sal, salt. Mare, the sea, has either 
e or i. 

Exc. 2. Nouns which have im or in in the accusative, and 
names of months in er or is, have t in the ablative ; as, vis, vim, 
vi; December, Decembri; Aprilis, Aprili. 

But Bcetis, carmdbis, and tigris, have e or i. 

Exc. 3. Nouns which have em or im in the accusative, have 
their ablative in e or t; as, tufris, turre or turri. 

But restis, and Greek nbuns which have idis in the genitive, have e 
only ; as, Paris, -idis, -\de. 

Exc. 4. Adjectives in is, used as nouns, have commonly i 
in the ablative, but sometimes e ; as, familidris, a friend ; 
natdlis, a birth-day. 

When such adjectives become proper names, they always have e; as, 
Juvendlis, Juvendle. Also, afflnis, a relation, has generally e; as have 
always juvinis, a youth \ rudis, a rod ; and volucris, a bird. 

Exc. 5. The following, though they have only em in the accusative, 
havo e or » in the ablative, but oftener e .* — 

Amnis, Finis, Occiput, Pugily Tridens, 

Anguis, Fustis, Orbis, Rus, Unguis, 

Civis, Ignis, Pars, Sors, Vectis, 

Classis, Imber, Postis, Supellex, Vesper. 

Collis, Mugflis, 

So also names of towns, denoting the place where any thing is said to 
be, or to be done, have sometimes the ablative in i; as, Carthagini, nt 
Carthage ; and, in the most ancient writers, many other nouns occur with 
this termination in the ablative. CanSlis has i only. 

Exc. 6. Nouns in y$ f which have ym or yn in the accusative, have 
their ablative in ye or y; as, Atys, Atye, or Aty. 
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NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 

$ 83 • The nominative plural of masculines and feminmes 
end* in es ; as, sermones, rvpes ;— but neuters have a, and those 
whose ablative singular ends in t have ia; as, caput, capita; 
sedile, sedilia. 

Some Greek neuter* have e in the nominative plural ; as, melos; nom. 
plural, mele. 

GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The genitive plural commonly ends in um; sometimes in 
turn. 

1. Nouns which, in the ablative singular, have t only, or e 
and 1", make the genitive plural in turn ; as, sedile, sedili, sedffium ; 
tnrris, turre or turn, turrium. 

2. Nouns, in es and is, which do not increase in the genitive 
singular, hare turn; as, nubes, nubmm; hostis, hostium; vis, 
virium. 

Ezc. Strues, votes, earns, jwrims, mugilis, panis, strigtiis.yba.ye um. 
Also sedss and mensis sometimes, and apis and wwum* generally, have um. 

3. Moirosylfobles ending in two consonants hair* turn in the 
genitive plural ; as, urbs, urbium ; gens, gentmm; arz+arcium. 

Ezc. lynx' tad ops (obsolete) have um. 

The Jbflowmg, also, have feat >— m<w, gUs, Us, as (oasis), fan*, nix, run, 
strix y dos, generally fraus and mus, and sometimes tor. 

4. Nouns of two or more syllables, in ns or rs, and names of 

nations in as, have commonly htm ? as, dkns, cUentinm ; Arpi- 

nas, Arpinatium. 

Other nouns in as have sometimes turn; as, <etas, atatium. 
Pehdtes and optimites have usually turn. 

5. The following have turn : — caro, Mater, uter, venter, Samnis, fytiris, 
and usually Insuber. Fornax, lar, palus, and radix, have sometimes tuvi. 

6. Greek nouns have generally um ; as, Thrax, Thracum; — but a' few, 
used as titles of books, have sometimes 6n; as, Epigramma, epigramm&- 
tdn; Metamorphosis, -e4n. 

Rsmarx 1. Bos has bourn in the genitive plural. 

Remark 2. Nouns which want the singular, form the genitive plural 



CedMes has sometimes eoMtwan. 



DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL. 

$ 84. The dative and ablative plural end in ibus. 

Exc. 1. Bos has bobusnnd tubus, by contraction for bovibus; sus has 
smbus for sulbus. 



86 THIBD DECIjENSION.—ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 

Exc. 2. Greek nouns in ma have the dative and ablative plural more 
frequently in is than in Ibus; as, poima, poem&tis, or poematlbus. 

The poets sometimes form the dative plural of Greek nouns, that in- 
crease in the genitive, in si, and, before a vowel, in sin; as, hertis, 
herrtdis] her&isi, or herdisin. 

ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 

<§> 85. The accusative plural ends, like the nominative, in 
es, a, or ia. 

Exc. 1. Masculine and feminine nouns which have turn in the geni- 
tive plural, have sometimes in the accusative plural eis, or is, instead 
©f es ; as, partes, gen. partium, ace. partes, parteis or partis. 

Exc. 2. When the accusative singular of nouns not neuter ends in a, 
the accusative plural ends in as; tm,lampas, lamp&da, lamp&das. 





Jupiter, 


and vis, strength, are thus declined :— 




Singular. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


N. Ju'-pT-ter, 


N. vis, 


vi'-res, 


G. Jo'-vis, 


G. vis, 


vir'-i-um, 


D. Jo'-vi, 


D. — 


vir'-i-bus, 


- Ac. Jo'-vem, 


Ac. vim, • 


vi'-res, 


V. Ju'-pi-ter, 


V. vis, 


vi'-res, 


Ab. Jo'-ve. 


Ab. vi. 


vir'-X-bus. 


$ 86. The following table exhibits the 


principal forms of 


Greek nouns of the third declension : — 




Norn. 


Gen. Dot. 


Ace. 


Voc. 


Abl. 


S. 


Lampas, 


(-fid is, > 
t-&dos, 5 


-&di, 


< -fidem 
*-&da, 


i 


-as, 


-fide. 


PI 


-fides, 


-&dum, 


-adibus, 


(-fides, 
I -fid as, 


i 


-fides, 


-adibus. 


S. 


Heros, 


-ois, 


-6i, 


c-6em, 
t-6a, 


i 


-OS, 


-6e. 


PI. 


-oes, 


-oum, 


<oibus, 


<-oes, 
t-6as, 


! 


-oes, 


-oibus. 

< 




Chelys, 


t-yos, > 


-y*, 


c-ym, 

t-yn, 


\ 


-y> 


-ye or y. 




Poesis, 


<-is, -los, ) 
I -€os, ) 


-i> 


c-im, 
*-in, 


1 


-i, 


-i. 




Achilles, 


i -eos, > 


-i, 


5 -em, 

Ha, 


} 


-es, 


-e. 




Orpheus, 


-Sos, 


-Si, 


-ea, 




-eu, 


— 




Aer, 


-eris, 


-eri, 


-Sra, 




-er, 


rSre. 




Dido, 


-us, 


-o» 


-o, 




-o, 1 


-a. 
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FOURTH DECLENSION. 

$ 87. Nouns of the fourth declension end in us and u. 
Those in us are masculine; those in u are neuter, and 
indeclinable in the singular number: 
' Nouns of this declension are thus declined : — 



Fructus, fruit. 
Singular, Plural. 

N. fruc'-tus, fruc'-tus, 

G. fruc'-tus, fruc'-tu-um,* 

D. fruc'-tu-i,* fruc'-ti-bus, 

Ac. fruc'-rtum, fruc'-tus, . 

V. fruc'-tus, fruc'-tus, 

Ab. fruc'-tu. fruc'-ti-bus. 



Cornu, a horn. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. cor'-nu, cor'-nu-a, 

G. cor'-nu, cor'-nu-um, 

D. cor'-nu, cor-m-bus, 

Ac. cor'-nu, cor'-nu-a, 

V. cor'-nu, cor'-nu-a, 

Ab. cor'-nu, cor'-ni-bus. 



In like manner decline, 
Can'-tus, a song. Fluc'-tus, a wave. Se-na'-tus, the senate. 

Cur'-rus, a chariot. Luc'-tus, grief. Ge'-lu, ice. 

Ex-er'-cl-tus, an army K MoMus, motion. Ve'-ru, a spit. 

Exceptions in Gender. 

§ 88* 1. The following are feminine : — 
Acus, a needle. Ficus, afc. Portfcus, agaUery. 

Domus, a house. Manus, a hand. Tribus, a tribe. 

The plurals quinqu&trus, a feast of Minerva, and idus, the ides, are 
also feminine. 

Perms,* store of provisions, when of the fourth declension, is masculine 
or feminine. 

Specus, a den, is very rarely feminine or neater. 

2. Some personal appellatives, and names of trees, are femi- 
nine by signification. See $ 29, 1 and 2. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

$ 89. 1. Domus, a house, is partly of the fourth declension, 
and partly of the second. It is thus declined : — 

Singular. Plural. 

Jf. Do'-mus, ^ do'-mus, 

O. dV-mfiB { or do'-mi, dom'-u-um, or do-mtf-rum, 

D. doin'-u-i, or do'-mo, dom'-I-bns, 

Ac. do'-mum, do'-mus, or do'-mo*, 

V. do'-mns, do'-mus, 

Ab. do'-mo. dom'-I-hos. 

* Pronounced/rwd'-yu-t, orfruc'-Uhu-i, &c. $20. Exc.{c.) 

4 
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Bombs, in the genitive, signifies, of a house ; domi commonly sicrnifiett, 
at home. The ablative domu u found in Plautus, in some copies of Livy, 
and in ancient inscriptions. 

Cornus, a cornel-tree ; ficus, a fig-tree ; Iannis , a laurel ; and myrtus, a 
myrtle, are sometimes of the second declension. Penus is sometimes 
of the third. 

Some nouns in u have also forms in us and urn ; as, cornu, cornus, or 
comum. 

Remark. Nouns of this declension anciently belonged to the third, 
and were formed by contraction, thus : — 

Singular. Plural. 

JV. Fructus, fructues, -us, 

G. fructuis, -us, fructuum, -um, 

D. fructui, -u, fructaibus, -ubus, or -Ibus, 

Ac. fructuem, -am, fructues, -us, 

V. fructus, fructues, -us, 

Ab. fhictue, -u. fructuibus, -ubus, or -Ibus. 

2. The genitive singular in is is sometimes found in ancient authors. 
A genitive in t, after the second declension, also occurs; as, sen&tus, 
sen&ti. 

3. The contracted form of the dative in u is not often used; yet it 
sometimes occurs, especially in Caesar, and in the poets. 

4. The contracted form of the genitive plural in um rarely occurs. 

5. The following nouns have ubus in the dative and ablative 
plural : — 

Acqs, a needle. Lacus, a lake. Specos, a den. 

Arcus, a bow. Partus, a birth. Tribus, a tribe. 

Artas, a joint. Pecu, a flock. 

Genu, a knee ; portus, a harbor ; tonitrus, thunder ; and vera, a spit, 
have tins or tints. 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 

$ 00. Nouns of the fifth declension end in e$, and are 
of the feminine gender. 



They are thus declined • — 






Res, a thing. 


I Dies, 


a day. 


Singular. Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


N. res, res, 


N. di'-es, 


di'-es, 


G* re'-i, re'-rum, 


G. di-e'-i, 


di-e'-rum, 


D. re'-i, re'-bus, 


D. di-e'-i, 


di-e'-bas, 


Ac. rem, res, 


Ac. di'-em, 


di'-es, 


F. res, res, 


V. di'-es, 


di'-es, 


Ah. re* re'-bus. 


46.di'-«. 


di-e'-bus. 

I 
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Exceptions in Gender. 

Dies, a day, is masculine or feminine in the singular, and 
always masculine in the plural ; meridies, mid-day, is mascu- 
line only. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

The genitive and dative singular sometimes end in e; as, die for dtil. 
The genitive is sometimes also found in ii and es ; as, pernicies, gen. per- 
nicii for ptrrdcUi ; rabies, gen. rabies, Lucr. Plebes has pUbei or plebt. 

Remark 1. There are only fifty-seven nouns of this declension, and 
of these only two, res and dies* are complete in the plural. Most of them 
want the genitive, dative, and ablative plural, and many the plural 
altogether. 

3. AH nouns of this declension end in to*, except fomr— £des , faith.; 
re*., a thing; spes, hope ; and pUbes, the common people ; — and all nouns 
in its are of this declension, except abies, arks, paries, and quies, which 
are of the third declension, and requies, which is of the third and fifth. 

Declension of Compound Nouns, 

$91* When a compound noun consists of two nomina- 
tives, both parts are declined ; but when one part is a nomina- 
tive, and the other an oblique case, the nominative only Is 
declined. Of the former kind are rtspubUceL, a commonwealth, 
and jusjjurandum, an oath; of the latter, ♦ matcr-famiMas, a 
mistress of a family. 

Singular* Plural, 

Jf. res-pub'-li-ca, . ffes-pubMI-ca, 

G. re-i-pub'-lt-c®, re-rum-pub-li-ca'-rum, 

2>. re-i-pub'-ll-etB, re-bus-pub'-ll-cis, 

Ac. rem-pub'-li-cam, res-pub'-ll-cas, 

V* res-pub'-li-ca, res-pub'-lf-cra, 

Jib. re-pub'-K-ca. re-bus-pub'-K-cis. 

Singular. 
JY1 ma-ter-Fa-mil'-i-as, 
G. ma-trie-fa-milM-as, 
D. ma-tri-fa-mil'-i-aB, 
Ac. ma-trem-fa-mil'-i-as, 
V. ma-ter-fa-mil'-i-as, 
Ah. ma-tre-fa-mil'-i-as, Ac. 
Note. The preceding compounds are divided and pronounced like the 
simple words of which they are compounded. 



Singular. Plural.' 

JV. jus-ju-ran'-dum, ju»ra-ju-ran'-da, 
G. ju-ris-ju-xan'-di, • > 

D. ju-ri-ju-ran'-do, — — 

Ac. jus-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da, 

V. jus-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da. 
Ab. ju-re-ju-ran'-do. 



IRREGULAR NOUNB. 

$ 92. Irregular nouns are divided into three classes— 
Variable, Defective, and Redundant. 
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I. VARIABLE NOUNS. 
Nouns are variable either in gender or declension, or in both. 
Those which vary in gender are called heterogeneous ; those 
which vary in declension are called heteroclites. 

Heterogeneous Nouns. 

1. Masculine in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; such 
are, 

Averaus, Ismarus,. Mcenalus, Tsenarus, 

Dindymus, Massicus, Pangeas, Tartarus, 

Taygttud. 
Plural, Avvrna, &c. 

2. Masculine in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural; as, jocus, a jest; plur. joci, or joca ; — locus, a place; 
plur. foci, passages in books, topics ; loco, places ; — sestertius, 
a sesterce ; plur. sestertii, or sestertia* 

3. Feminine in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; as, 
carbdsus, a sail ; plur. carbdsa ; — Hierosolyma, -<b, Jerusalem ; . 
plur. Hierosolyma, "drum-; — margarita, -a, a pearl; plur. mar- 
garita, -drum ; — ostrea, -m, an oyster ; plur. ostrea, -drum ; — 
Pergdmus; plur. Pergdma. 

4. Neuter in the singular, and masculine in the plural ; as, 
cadum, heaven ; plur. cceli ;— Elysium ; plur. Ely six ; — Argos ; 
plur. Argi. 

5. Neuter in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural; as, frctmum, a bricHe; -plur. frtsni or frcsna; — rostrum, 
a rake; plur. rastri y or rostra; — pugillar, a. writing tablet; 
plur. pugilldreSy or pugillaria. . 

6. Neuter in the singular, and feminine in the plural ; as, 
epiklum, a feast ; plur. eptila ;- r -balneum, a bath ; plur. balnea, 
rarely balnea ; — nundtnum, a market-day ; plur. nundince, a fair. 

7. Neuter in the singular, and feminine or neuter- ip. the 
plural ; as, labium, a lip ; plur. labice, and labia,. 

Heteroclites, 

§ 93. 1. Second or third declension in the singular* and 
third in the plural ; as, jugerum, an acre ; gen. jugeri, or 
jug&ris; zbl.jugire; plur., nom., and nccjugera; gen. juge- 
rum ; abl, jugeris and jugeribus, from the obsolete jugus or 
juger. 

2. Third declension in the singular, and second in t^eplura\i 



DEFECTIVE NOOKf. 
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as, vas, a vessel ; plur. vasa, Brum. Anciie^ a shield, has torn** 
times anciNorum, in the genitive plural. 

Note. Variable noons seem anciently to have been redundant, and to 
have retained a part of each of their original forms. Thus, vasa, -Orum, 
properly comes from vasum, 4, but the latter, together with the plural of 
was, vims, beeame obsolete. 



II. DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 

§ 94. Nouns are defective either in case or number. 

1. Nouns defective in case may want either one or more 
cases. Some are altogether indeclinable, and are called aptotes. 

Such are nouns in u in the singular ; as, eomu, a horn : most nouns in { : 
foreign words: semis, a half: gtt, a seed: eepe, an onion : the singular of 
mille, a' thousand :- words put for nouns ; as, velle suum, for sua voluntas, 
his own inclination : and names of the letters of the alphabet. 

A noun which is found in one case only, is called a Monop- 
tote ; if found in two cases, a Diptote ; if in three, a Triptote; 
if in four, a Tetraptote ; and if in five, a Pcntaptote, 

The following list contains most nouns, defective in case :— 

Abactus, ace. pi. ; a driving away. 
Accitu, abl. ; a calling for. 
Admissu, abl. ; admission. 
AdmonTtu, abl. ; admonition. 
2Es, not used in gen. pi. 
Affatu, abl.; an addressing; — pi. 

afi&tus, -ibus. 
Algus, nom. ; algum, ace. ; algu, or 

-o, abl. ; cold. 
Amba^e, abl.; a winding story; — 

pi. ambages, -Ibus. 
Amissum, ace. ; a loss. 
Aplustre, nom. and ace. ; (he flag of 

a ship;— -pZ.aplustria, or aplustra. 
Arbitrates, nom.; -um, ace. ; -u, 

abl.; judgment. 
ArcessTtu, abl. ; a sending for. 
Astu, nom., aec. ; a city. 
Astus, nom.; astu, abl. ; craft; — 

astus, ace. pi. 
Cacoethes, nom., ace. ; oft evil cus- 
tom;— cacoethe, nom. pi.; -e, 

and -es, aec. pi. 
Cetos, ace.; a whale;— ee\e, nom. 

and ace. pi. 
Chaos, nom., act. ; chao, abl.; chaos ; 

— but, signifying a deity, Chaon, 

ace. {looking around. 

Circumspectus, nom. ; -um ; -u ; a 
Coactu, abl. ; constraint. 

4* 



Coalite, abl.; pi entire ; inhabitants 
of heaven. 

Comrautatum, aec. ; an alteration. 

Compedis, gen. ; compe'de, abl. ; a 
fetter ;—pl. comp£des,-ium , -ibus. 

Concessu, abl. ; permission. 

Condiscipulatu, abl. ; companion- 
ship at school. 

Cratim, or -em, ace. ; -e, abl. ; a hur- 
dle ; — pi. erates, -ium, -Ibus, 

Daps, nom., scarcely used; oapis, 
gen. &c. ; a feast. 

Datu, abl. ; a giving, 

Derisui, dot. ; -um, aec. ; -u, abl. ; 
ridicule. 

Despicatui, dot.; contempt. 

Dica, nom. ; dicam, acc t ; a legal 
' process i—dicas, ace. pi. 

Dicis, gen.; as, dicis gratia, for 

' form's sake, 

Ditionis,#*tt. ; -i, dot. ; -em, ace,; 
-e,abl.; power. 

Diu ? abl. ; in the day time. 

Divisui, dot, ; a dividing. 

Ebur, ivory ;—~UQt used in the gen., 
dot., and abl. pi. 

EfflagiUtu, abl. ; importunity. 

Ejeetus, nom. ; a throwing out, 

Epos, aec. ; an epic poem. 

Ergo, abl. ; for the take, 
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Evectus, nom. ; a conveyance. 

F»x, dregs, wants £~en. pi. 

Far, corn, not used in the gen., 

dot., and abl. pi. 
Fas, nam., ace. ; right. 
Fauce, o#. ; tfte throat}— pi fauces, 

-Ibus. 
Fax, a torcA, wants ^en. pi. 
Feminism. ,• -i, dot. ; -e, oM. ; iAe 

thigh ;—pl. femlna, -Ibus\ 
FKctu, abl. ; a striking. 
Foxis, nom. and £en.; -em, ace.; 

-e, abl.; a door;— pi. fores, -Ibus. 
Fors, nom.; -tis, #en.; -tem, ace.; 

-te, aM. ; chance. 
Ftustratui, oM. ; a deceiving: 
Frux, ,/rtttt, nom., scarcely used; — 

frugis, gen. j &c. 
Gausfipe, nom., ace., abl.; a rough 

garment ; — gausapa, ace. pi. 
€rlos, nom., voc. ; a husbands sister. 
Grates, ace. pi.; — gratibus, abl.; 

thanks. 
Hiems, winter, not used in gen., 

dot., and all. pi. 
Hippomanes, nom. 
Bir, nom. ana ace. ; the palm of the 

hand. 
Hortatu, abl. ; an exhorting ;— pi. 

hortatibus. 
Impels, gen. ; -e, abl.; a shock;— pi. 

impetibus. 
Inconsnltu, abl. ; without advice. 
Incitas, or -a, ace. pi. ,* as, ad incitas 

redactus, reduced to a strait. 
Indultu, abl. ; indulgence. 
InferioB, nom.pl. ; -as, ace. ; sacrifices 

to the dead. 
fnficias, acc.pl.; a denial? as, ire 



inficias, to deny. 
gratiis 
will. 



Ingratiis, abl 



deny. 
. pi. r 



against one's 



Injussu, abl. ; without leave. 
Inquies, nom. ; disquiet. 
Instar, nam., ace. ; a likeness. 
Interdiu, abl. ; in the day time. 
Invitato, abl . ; an invitation. 
Jovis, nom., rarely used ; — pi. Joves. 
Irrisui, dot.; -urn, ace.;, -u, abl.; 

derision. 
J ogens, gen. ? -e, abl. ; an acre ?-pl. 

juge*ra, -um, -Ibus. 
Jussu. abl. ; command. 
Labes, a spot, wants gen. pi. 
JLucu, abl. ; light: 
Ludificatui, oat. ; a mockery. 



Lux, light, want* tfce gen. 
Mandatu, abl. ; a commant 
Mane, nom., ace. / mftne, or-i f aU.; 

morning. 
Mel, honey, not used in gen., dot., 

and abl. pi. 
Melos, ace.; melody;-- r raele, nom., 

acc.pl. 
Metus, fear, not used in gen., dot., 

and abl. pi. 
Missu, abl.; despatch ;— pi. missus, 

-Ibus. 
Monitu, abl, ; admonition ;—pl. mon- 

Itus. 
Natu, abl. ; by birth. 
Nauci, gen. ; as, res nauci, a thing 

of no value. 
Nefas, nom. y ace. ; wickedness. 
Nemo, nobody, wants the voc. and 

the»Z. 
Nepenthes, nom. ; an hero*. 
Nex, death, wants the voc. ; — neces, 

nom., ace. pi. 
Nihil, or nihilum, nom. and ace. ; 

'i,gen.; -o,abl.; nothing. 
Noctu, abl. ; by night. 
Nuptui, dot. ; -um, ace. ; -u, abl. ; 

marriage. 
Obex, nom.; -icem, ace. ; -ice, or 

-jlce, abl.; a boU;—~pl. obices, 

-jicibus. 
Objectum, ace; -u, abl. ; an inter- 

position; — pi. objectua. 
Obtentui, dot. ; -u, abl. ; a pretexts 
Opis, gen. ; opem, ace. ; ope, abl. ; 

help ;—pl. entire. 
Oppositu, abl.; an opposing ;— pi. 

opposltus. 
Opus, nom., acc.j need. 
Os, the mouth, wants the gen. pi. 
Panaces, nom. ; an kerb.. 
Pax, peace, wants gen. pi. 
Peccatu, abl. ; sinning. 
Pecudis, gen.; -i, dot.; -em, ace.;. 

-e, abl. ;r-pl* entire. 
Pelage, nom., ace. pL of pelagus ; 

the sea. 
'Permissu, abl. ; permission. 
Piscatus, nom. ; -i, gen. ;. -um, ace. ; 

-U, abl. ; a fishing. 
Pix, pitch, wants gen.pl.. 
Ponao, abl. ;- in weight. 
Preci, dot.; -em, ace; -e, abl. ; 

prayer ;— pi. entire. 
Procgrem, ace. ; a peer ;—pl. entiije* 
Proles, offspring, wants gen. pL 
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Relatu, abl. ; a relation. 
Repetund&rum, gen. pi.;, -is, all.; 

- extortion. 
Rogfttu, oW. ; a request. 
Rus, like country, wants £"«»., dot.! 

and oM. |>l. 
Satias, noro. ; -atem, aee. ; -ate, oM. ; 

satiety. 
Secu8 f nom., ace.; sex. 
Situs, tumi. ; -um, ace.; -u, aW.; 

situation ; — situs, nom. and ace. 

pi.; -fbus, oM. 
Situs, lumt. / -us, ^eit. ; -um, ace. ; 

-u, abl. ; rust ; — situs, aee. pit. 
Sobdles, offspring, wants gen. pi. 
Sol, the sun, wants gen. pi. 
Sordis, gen.; -em, ace.; -e, abl.; 

filth; — pi. sordes, -ium, &c. 
Spontis, gen. ; -e,abl.; of one' sown 

accord. 
Suppetie, nom. pi. ; -as, ace. ; sup- 
plies. 
Tabum, nom.; -i, gen. ; -o, abl.; 

gore. 



Thus, not wed in the gen. t dot., and 

abl.pl. 
Veprem, ace. ; -e, abl. ; a briar ;—pl. 

entire. 
Verberis, gen. ? -e, abl. ; a stripe ;— 

/rf. verrara, -um, -Xbus. 
Vesper, nom.; -e or -i, o6J. / the 



Vespera, nom.; -am, ace.; -&A, 

ab{.; th* evening. 
Vesperus, nom. ; -o, dot. ; -um, aee. ; 

-o, abl. ; the evening. 
Viois, gen.; -i, da*.; -em, aee.; -e, 

oM. ; change ;—pl. entire, except 

gen. 
Virus, nom. ; -i, gen. ; -us, ace. ; -o, 

oW.; poison. 
Via, noro. ; vis, tfen. ; vim, aee. / vi, 

abl. ; strength ;—-pl. vires, -ium, 

&c. 
Viscus, nom. ; -eris, ^e*i. ;-ere, aM. ; 

an internal organ, pi. viscera, &c. 
Vocatu, oM.; a calling,'— voc&tus, 

ace. pi. 



Tempe, nom., ace., voc. pi. ; a vale Volttpe, or yo\ap\nom. > ace. ; pleas- 
in JKessaly. ure. 

To these may be added nouns of the fifth declension, which either 
want the plural, as most of them are abstract nouns, or have in that num.* 
ber only the nominative, accusative, and vocative. Res and dies, how- 
ever, have the plural entire. 

For the use of the vocative, also, of many words, no classical authority 
can be found. 

§ 95* 2. Nouns defective in number, want either the plural 
or the singular. 

(a.) Many nouns want the plural from the nature of the things 
which they express. Such are names of persons, most names 
of places (except those which have only the plirral), the names 
of virtues, vices, arts, herbs, metals, minerals, liquors, and corn, 
most abstract nouns, and many others. 

The following list contains most other nouns which want the 
plural, and also some, marked p, which are included in the 
above classes, but are sometimes used in the plural. 



Aconltum, wolfsbane, p. 
Adorea, corn. 
Afir, the air, p. 
M», brass, money, p. 
JSther, the sky. 
.£vum, an age, p. 
Album, an album. 
Allium, garlic, p. 
Amicitia 2 yWena5Atp, p. 



Argilla, white clay. 
A vena, oats, p. 
B aha mum, balsam, p. 
Balaustium, the flower 

of a pomegranate. 
Barathrum, a gulf. 
Callum, hardness of 

skin, p 
Calor, fear, p. 



Carduus, a thistle. 
C&ro, flesh, p. 
Cera, wax, p. 
Cestus, the girdle of 

Venus. 
Cicuta, hemlock, p. 
Coenum, mud. 
Contagiuin, a contar 

gion,?. 
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Crocus, saffron, p. 
Qmor, hU*d t ?. 
Cutis, tfe W»», p. 
DiluoOlum, Me (fem- 
Ebur, ivory, p, 
Efectnun, amfar, p. 
Far, corn, p. 
W f g*U. 
Fervor, heat, p. 

Fimus, dung. 

|>ga, .#£**, P- 

Fumus, smoke, p. 

Furor, madness, p. 

Galla, an ea& appfc. 

Gelu,/r<w*. 

Glarea, gravel. 

Gloria, j-fciry, p. 

Glastum, wood. 

Gluten, or 

Glutinum, glue. 

Gypsum, white plaster. 

He par, the liver. 
. Heep£rus, the evening 
star. t 

Hilum, the black speck 
of a bean. 

Hordeum, barley, p. 

Humus, the ground. 

Inddles, the disposition. 

Ira, anger, p. 

Jubar, a sunbeam. 

Jus, justice, law, p. 

Justitium, a law vaca- 
tion. 

L©titia,jov, p. 

Imqsuoi, faintness, p- 

Lardum, bacon, p. 

Latex, liquor, p. 



lignum, wood, p, 

JUmua, mud. 

liquor, liquor, p. 

Luea, a plague. 

l<utum, clay. 

Lux, light, p. 

Maoellum, the shambles. 

Mane, the morning. 

Marmor, marble, p. 

Mel, honey, p. 

Meridies, mid-day. 

More, cfoafA, p. 

Munditia, neatness, p. 

Mundus, female orna- 
ments. 

Muscue, moss. 

Nectar, nectar. 

Nemo, no man. 

Nequitia, wickedness, p. 

Nihil, nil, nihllum, no- 
thing. 

Nitrum, nitre. 

Oblivio, f or getfulness, p. 

Omasum, fat tripe. 

Opium, opium. 

Pajea, chaff, p. 

Pax, peace, p. 

Pen urn, and 

Perms, provisions. 

Piper, pepper. 

Pix, piteA, p. 

Pontus, the sea. 

Prolubium, desire. 

Pubes, the youth. 

Pulvis, dust, p. 

Purpura, purple, p. 

Quies, rest, p. 

Ros, dew, p. 

Rubor, redness, p. 



SabOlo, gr«Mt. 
Sabulom, sand. 
Sal (neut), jott;-. 

(maac.), p. 
Salum, Ua *aa. 
Salua, safety. 
Sol, m« *w», a day, p. 
Sanguis, Mooo*. 
Scrupulum, a #cnipfe.p. 
Senium, o/d a^e. 
Siler, an osier. 
Sinftpi, mustard. 
Siser, a carrot, p. 
Sitis, tfc'rrt. 
Sopor, «feq», p. 
Specimen, an example. 
Spuma^/oam, p. 
Sulphur, sulphur, p. 
Supellex, furniture. 
Tabes, a consumption. 
Tabum, gore. 
Tellus,the earth. 
Terror, terror y p. 
Thymum, tfiyme, p. 
Tribulus, a &wtfe, p. 
Tristitia, sadness, p. 
Ver, spring. 
Verbena, vervain, p. 
Vespera, the evening. 
Veternum, and 
Veternus, lethargy. 
Vigor, strength, p. 
Vinum, wine, p. 
Virus, poison. 
Viscum, and 
Viscus, birdlime. 
Vitrum, wood. 
Vulgus, the common 

people. 
Zingiber, ginger. 



§ 96. (b.) The names of festivals and games, and several 

names of places and books, want the singular ; as, Baechar 

, Jialia, a festival of Bacchus ; Olympia, the Olympic games ; 

BucoUca, a book of pastorals ; and the following names of 

places : — 



Acroceraunia, 

Anryds, 

Artaxata, 

Athene, 

Baits, 

Ceraunia, 



Ecbatana, Gemonie scale, Susa, 

Esquili®, Loori, Syracuse, 

Fundi, Parisii, Thennopyle, 

Gabii, Philippi, Veii, 

Gades, PnteflU, Venetie 



Those in i more properly signify the people. 
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The following list contains most other nouns which want the 
singular, and also some, marked 5, which are rarely used in 
that number : — 



Acta, acts. 

Adversaria, a memo- 
randum-book. 

JEstlva, sc. castra, sum- 
mer quarters. 

Alpes, the Alps, s. 

Annales, annals, s. 

Ante, doorposts, s. 

Antes, fore ranks. 

Antics, a forelock. 

ApTne, trifles. 

Argutie, witticisms, s. 

Anna, arms. 

Artus* the joints, s. 

Bellaria, sweetmeats. 

Bigs, a two-horse char- 
iot, s. 

Brace®, breeches. 

Branchie, the gills of a 
fish. 

Brevia, shallow places. 

Calends, Calends. 

Cancelli, balustrades. 

Cani, gray hairs. 

Casses, a hunter's net, s. 

Caule, sheep-folds. 

Celeres, light horse. 

Coalites, the gods, 8. 

Gibaria, victuals. 

Clite 11 89, panniers. 

Codicilli, writings. 

Crepundia, bawbles. 

Cunabula, and 

Cune, a cradle. 

Cyclades, the Cydadian 
islands, s. 

Decime, tithes, s. 

Dire, the Furies, 8. 

Divitie, riches. 

Druldes, the Druids. 

Dryades, the Dryads, s. 

Epfile, a banquet, 8. 

Eumentdes, the Fu- 
ries, 8. 

Excubie, watches. 

Exequie, funeral rites. 

Exta, entrails. 

Exuvie, spoils. 

Facetiae, pleasant say- 
fngs,*. 



Ferie, holidays. 

Fides, a stringed in- 
strument, s. 

Flabra, blasts. 

Fraga, strawberries, s. 

Fraces, the lees of oil. 

Gemini, twins, 8. 

Gene, cheeks, s. 

Genre, trifles. 

Grates, thanks. 

Habene, reins, s« 

Hyades, the Hyades, a. 

Hyberna, sc. oastra, 
winter quarters. 

Idua, the ides of a month. 

Ilia, the flank. 

Incunabula, a cradle. 

Indutie, a truce. 

Induvie, clothes. 

Ineptie, silly wit, 8. 

Infen, the gods below. 

Inferie, sacrifices to the 
dead. 

Insecta, insects* 

Insidie, snares. 

Justa, funeral rites. 

Lactes, small entrails. 

Lanienta, lamentations. 

Lapicidlne, a stone- 
quarry. 

LiQitebrtB, lurking places, 
a.. 

Laurfces, young rabbits. 

Lautia, presents to for- 
eign ambassadors. 

Lemures, hobgoblins,. 

Lendes, nits. 

Liberi, children, b. 

Lucgres, a tribe of the 
Romans. 

Magalia, cottages. 

Majores, ancestors, s. 

Manes, the shades, s. 

Manubie, spoils of war. 

MapaHa, huts, s. 

Minaoie, and 

Mine, threats. 

Minor.es, successors. 

Menia, the walls of a 
city. 



Multitia, garmentsfine* 

ly wrought. 
Munia, offices. 
Naiades, fountain 

nymphs, s. 
Nares, the nostrils, s. 
Natales, parentage. 
Nates, the haunches, s. 
Nome, corroding sores, 

B. 

None, the nones of a 

month. 
Nuge, trifles. 
Nundtne, a fair, a, 

mart. 
Nuptie, a marriage. 
Obli via jorgctfulnesS, s 
Ofrucie, cheats, s. 
Optima tes, nobles, a. 
Pandecte, pandects. 
Palearia, the dewlap, b. 
Parietfne, old walls. 
Partes, a party. 
Pascua, pastures, s. 
Penates, household 

gods, 8. 
Phalgre, trappings, a. 
Philtra, love potions. 
Pleiades, the seven 

stars, s,. 
Posteri, posterity. 
Prebia, an amulet. 
Precordia, the party 

about the heart. 
Primitie, first fruits. 
Procures, nobles, s. 
Pugillaria, or -ares, a 

note-book, s. 
Quadrlgse, a four horse 

chariot, s. 
Quirite8, citizens of 

Rome, s. 
Quisquilie, refuse. 
Reliquie, a remainder^ 

s. 
Salebrae, ruggedplaces, 

B. 

Saline, a salt pit. 
Scale, a ladder, s. 
Scatebre, a spring, b, 
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Scope, 4 broom. 
Scruta, old clothes. v 
Sentes, thorns, s. 
Sponsalia, espousals. 
Statlva, sc. castra, a 

pitched camp. 
Supen, the gods above. 
Talaria, winged shoes. 



Tenebre, darkness. 
Tesqua, rough places. 
Therms, hot baths. 
Tormina, colic pains. 
Transtra, seats for row- 
ers, n. 
Trie®, trifles, toys. 



UtensHia, utensils. 
VaWe, folding doors. 
Vepres, brambles, u. 
Vergilie, tfte seven stars. 
Vmdicie, a claim of 

liberty. 
Virgulta, bushes. 



§ 97. The following differ in meaning in the different 
numbers: — 



JEdes, -is, a temple. 
JEdes, -him, a house. 
Auxilium, aid. 
Auxilia, auxiliary 

troops. 
Bonam, a good thing. 
Bona, property. 
Career, a prison. 
Carcdres, a goal. 
Castrum, a castle. 
Castra, a camp. 
Comitium, a part of the 

Roman forum. 
Comitia, an assembly 

for election. 
Cupedia, -e, delicacy. 
Cupedie, -arum, and C 
Cupedia, -Cram, dain-) 

ties. ) 

Copia, plenty. *■" 

Copie, forces. 
Facultas, ability. 
Facilitates, wealth. 



Fala, a trick. 
Fale, scaffolding. 
Fastus, -us, pride. 
Fastus, -uum, and 
Fasti, -drum, a calendar. 
Finis, an end. 
Fines, boundaries. 
Fortuna, Fortune. 
Fortune , wealth. 
Furfur, bran. 
Furfures, dandruff. 
Gratia, favor. 
Gratie, thanks. 
Impedimentum, ahin- 

deranee. 
Impedimenta, baggage. 
Litfira, a letter of the 

alphabet. 
Litere, an epistle. 
Lustrum, a space of five 



Lustra, - dens of wild 
beasts. 



Mos, custom. 

Mores, manners. 

Opis, gen. help. 

Opes, -urn, power, 
wealth. 

OpSra, labor. 

Opere, workmen. 

Plaga, a climate. 

Plage, nets, toils. 

Principium, a begin" 
ning. 

Principia, the general's 
quarters. 

Rostrum, a beak. 

Rostra, a pulpit or tri- 
bunal. 

Rus, the country. 

Rura, fields. 

Sal, salt. 

Sales, witticisms. 

Torus, a bed, a cord. 

Tori, brawny muscles. 



""* $98. The following plurals are sometimes used for the 

singular : — 



Alta, the sea. 
Anlmi, courage. 
Aure, the air. 
Carine, a keel. 
Cervices, the neck. 
Colla, the neck. 
Come, the hair. 
Connubia, marriage. 
Corda, the heart. 
Corpora, a body. 
Crepuscala, twilight. 
Currus, a chariot. 
Exilia, banishment. 
Frig^n, cold. 
Gaudia,joy. 
Gramlna, grass. 



Guttflra, the throat. 
Hymenei, marriage. 
Jejunia, fasting. 
Ignes, love. 
Inguina, the groin. 
Juoe, a mane. 
Limtna, a threshold, 
Litfra, a shore. 
Mense, a service or 

course of dishes. 
Nenie, a funeral dirge. 
Numlna, the divinity. 
Odia, hatred. 
Ora, the mouth, the Tori, abed, a couch. 

Yin, a journey. 
Ore, confines, 



Ortus, a rising, the east. 
Otia, ease, leisure. 
Pectdra, the breast. 
Rictus, theiaws. 
Robora, oak, strength. 
Silentia, silence. 
Sinus, the breast of a 

Roman garment. 
Tede, a torch. 
Tempdra, time. 
Thalami, marriage, or 

marrtage-bed. 
Thura, frankincense. 



Vultus, the countenance. 



REDUNDANT NOUNS. 
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III. REDUNDANT NOUNS. 

$99, Nouns are redundant either in termination, in 
declension, in gender, or in two or more of these respects. 

1. In termination: (a.) of the nominative; as, arbor, and 
arbos, a tree : {b.) of the oblique cases; aa,tigris; gen. tigris, 
or -idis ; a tiger. 

2. In declension ; as, lourus ; gen. -t, or -us ; a laurel. 

3. In gender; as, vulgus, masc. or neut. ; the common 
people. 

4. In termination and declension ; as, senecta, •&, and senec- 
tus, -utis ; old age. 

5. In termination and gender ; as, pileus, masc, and pihum, 
neut. ; a hat. 

6. In declension and gender; as, penus, -us, masc, and 
penus, -dris, neut. ; a store of provisions. 

7. In termination, declension, and gender ; as, menda, -<b, 
fern., and mendum, -t, neut. ; a fault. 

The following list contains most Redundant Nouns of the 
above classes : — 



Abusio, and -us, -tflsr, an abuse* 

Acinus, and -um, a grape-stone, 

Adagium, and -io, * proverb. 

Admonitio, and -us, -4U, an advising. 

jEthra, and either, the clear sky. 

AJfectio, and -us, -Us, affection. 

Agamemno, and -on, Agamemnon. 

Alabaster, -tri, and -trum, An alabas- 
ter box. 

Alimonia, and -um, aliment. 

Alluvio, and -es, a flood. 

Alvearium, and -are, a bee-hive* 

Amarficus, and -um, sweet marjoram. 

Anfractum, and -us, -tif, a winding. 

Angiportum, and -us, -As, a : 
way. 

Antidotus, and -urn, an antidote. 

Aranea, and -us, a spider. 

Arar, and -aris, the river Arar. 

Arbor, and -os, a tree. 

Architectus, and -on, an architect. 

Attagrena, and -gen, a woodcock. 

Avantia, and -ies, avarice. 

Augmehtum, and -men, increase. 

Baccar, and -Sris, « kind of herb. 

Bacalus, and -um, a staff. 

Balteus, and -um, a belt. 



Barbaria, and -ies, barbarism. 

Barbttus, and -on, a harp. 

Batillus, and -um, «/&•« shovel. 

Blanditia, and -ies, flattery. 

Bucctna, and -um, a trumpet. 

Bura, and -is, a plough-tad. 

Buxus, and -um, tAe box-tree. 

Calamister, -tri, and -trum, a crisp 
ing-pin. 

Callus, and -wm, hardness of the skin* 

Cancer, -eri, or -iris, a crab. 

Canitia, and -ies, hoariness. 

Capus, and Capo, a capon. 

CassTda, and Cassis, a helmet. 

Catinus, and -um, a platter. 

Cepa, and -e, an onion. 

Chirographus, and -um, a hand writ- 
ing. 

CingQla, -us, and -um, a girdle. 

Clypeus, and -um, a shield. 

Cochlearium, -ar, and -are, a spoon. 

Colluvio, and -\es,fiUh. 

Commentarius, and -um, a journal. 

Comptges, and -o, a joining. 

Conatum, and -us, »<&, an attempt. 

Concinnltas, and -tudo, nco<7iew. 

Consortium, and -io, partnership. 
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Contagium, -io, and -es, contact. 
Cornus, -i, or -{is, a cornel-tree. 
Costug, and -um, a kind of shrub. 
Crocus, and -um, saffron. 
Crystallus, and -um, crystal. 
Cubitus, and -um, a cubit. 
Cupiditas, and -pido, desire. 
Cupressus, -t, or -us, a cypress-tree. 
Culeus, and -um, a leathern bag. 
Delicia, ana\ -um, a deliglu. 
Delphinus, and Delphin, a dolphin. 
Desidia, and -es, sloth. 
Dictamnus, and -um, dittany. 
Diluvium, and -ies, a deluge. 
Domus, -ij or -us, a house. 
Dorsus, and -um, the back. 
Duritia, and -ies, hardness. 
Ebenus, and -um, ebony. 
Effigia, and -ies, an image, 
Elegeia, and -us, an elegy. 
Elepkantus, and -phas, an elephant. 
Essgda, and -um, a chariot. 
Evander, -dri, and -drug, Evander. 
Eventum, and -us, -{is, an event. 
■ Exemplar, and -are, a copy. 
Ficue, -t, or -us, a fig-tree. 
Fimus, and -um, dung. 
Fretum, and -us, -its, a strait. 
Fulgetra, and -um, lightning. 
Galdrus, and -um, a hat. 
Ganea, and -um, a subterraneous 

room. 
Gibba, -us, and -er, -eri, a bunch. 
Glomus, -i } or -iris, a ball of thread. 
Glutinum, and -ten, glue. 
Gobius, and -io, a gudgeon. 
Gruis, and Grus, a crane. 
Hebdomada, and -mas, a week. 
Helleborus, and -um, hellebore. 
Honor, and -os, honor. 
Hvssopus, and -um, hyssop. 
Ilios, and -on, Troy. 
Incestum, and -us, -«*, inessf. 
Intubus, and -um, endive. 
Jugulus, and -um, foe throat. .?■* 

Juventa, -us, aiut -as, youth. 
Labor, oW -os, idfor. - 
Lacerta, and -us, a lizard. 
Lauras, -i, or -«*, a laurel. 
Lepor, and -os, wit. 
Libraria, and -um, a book-case. 
Ligur, and -us, -ftrjs, a Ligurian. 
Lupinus, and -um, a lupine. 
Luzuria, and -ies, luxury. 
Meander, -dri, and -dras, Maunder. 



Materia, and -ies, materials. 
Medimnus, and -um, a measure. 
Menda, and -um, a fault. 
Milliarium, and -are, a mde. 
Modius, and -um, a measure. 
Mollitia, and -ies, softness. 
Momentum, and -men, motion. 
Mugil, and -Ilis, a mullet. 
Mufciber, -en, or -iris, Vulcan. 
Mulctra, and -um, a milk-pail. 
Munditia, and -ies, neatness. 
Muria, and -ies, 6rin« or pickle. 
Myrtus, -t, or -us, a myrtle. 
Nardus, and -um, spikenard. 
Nasus, and -um, the nose. 
Necessltas, and -ado, necessity. 
Nequitia, and -ies, wickedness. 
Notitia, and -ies, knowledge. 
Oblivium, and -io, forgetfulness. 
Obsidium, and -io, a siege. 
CEdTpus, -i, or -6dis, (Edipus. 
Orpheus, -ex, or -eos, Orpheus. 
Palatus, and -um, the palate. 
Palumba, -es, and -us, -us, a pigeon* 
Papyrus, and -um, papyrus. 
Paupertas, and -ies, poverty. 
Pavus, and -o, a peacock. 
Penus, -dris, or -«5, and Penum, 

provisions. 
Peplus, and -um, a »«7. 
Perseus, -ei, or -eos, Perseus. 
Pileas, and -um, a Aa*. 
Pinus, -i, or -us, a pine-tree. 
Pistrlna, and -um, a bake-house. 
Planitia, and -ies, a plain. 
Plato, andt -on, Plato. 
Plebs, and Plebes, -ei, the common 

people. 
Postuntum, and -io, a request. 
Pnesepes, -is, and -e, a jfaMe. 
Proetextum, and -us, -tts, a pretext. 
Prosapia, and -ies, lineage. 
Rapa, and -um, a turnip. 
Requies, -ttis, or -s"f , rest. 
Rete, and -is, a nrf. 
Reticulum, and -um, a ffnaK net. 
Rictum, and -us, -ilr, *A« mouth. 
Ruscus, and -um, butcher's broom. 
Sevitia, and -ies, cruelty. 
Sagus, and -um, a soldier's cloak. 
Sanguis, and -guen, 4/tfad. 
Satr&pes, and Satraps, a satrap. 
Scabntia, and -ies, roughness. 
Scobis, and Scobs, sawdust. 
Scorpius, and -io, a scorpion. 
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Scrobis, and Scrobs, a ditch. Tabus, and -um, gore. 

Segmentum, and -men, a piece. Taps turn, -ete, and -es, tapestry. 

Segnitia, and -ies, sloth. Tenerltas, and -tudo. softness. 

Senecta, and -us, old age. Tiara, and -as, a turban. 

Sensum, and -us, -us, sense. Tignus, and -um, a plank. 

Sequester, -tri, or -tris, an umpire, Tigris, -is, or -idis, a tiger. 

Sesama, and -um, sesame. Titanus, and Titan, Titan. 

Sibilus, and -um, a hissing. Tonitruum, and -trus, thunder. 

Sinapi, and -is, mustard. Torale, and -al, a 6«d covering. 

Sinus, and -um, a milk-pail. Trabes, and Trabs, a beam. 

Spams, and -um, a spear. TriMla, and -um, a threshing ma- 
Spurcitia, and -ies, JUthiness. chine. 

Squalitudo, and Squalor, JUUuness. Vespera, -pgrus, and -per, the even- 
Stramentum, and -men, strata. ing. 

Suffimentum, and -men, a perfume. Yinaceus, and -um, a grape-stone. 

Suggestus, and -um, a pulpit. Viscus, and -um, birdlime. 

Supparus, and -um, a veil. Vulgus, masc. and neut., the common 
Supplicium, and -icatio, a suppli- people, 

cation. 

To these may be added some other verbals in us and io, and Greek 
nouns in o and on; as, Dio and Dion; also some Greek nouns in es and 
e, which have Latin forms in a ; as, Strides and Mrlda. See § 45. 

Some proper names of places also are redundant in number ; as, Argos 
and Argi ; Vuma and CumtB ; Fidina and FidSna ; Thebe and Theocc. 

The different forms of most words in the above list are not equally 
common, and some are rarely used, or only in particular cases. 
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$ 100. Nouns are derived from other nouns, from adjec- 
tives, and from verbs. 

I. From nouns are derived the following classes : — 
1. A patronymic is the name of a person, derived from that 
of his father or other ancestor, or of the founder of his nation. 

Patronymics are properly Greek nouns, and have been borrowed from 
that language by the Latin poets. 

Most masculine patronymics end in Ides ; as, Priamides, a 
son of Priam ; RomuUda, the Romans, from their first king, 
Romulus. Those from nouns in cms usually contract tides into 
ides ; as, Atrides, from At reus. Those from nouns in as and 
es, of the first declension, end in odes ; as, JBneades, from 
JEneas ; but some, from nouns of this and of other declensions, 
end in iddes ; as, Anchisiades, from Anchises ; Abantiddes, from 
Abas. 

To masculine patronymics in ides, tides, odes, and iddes, 

correspond feminines in is, eis, as, and ias ; as, Tyndaris, the 

daughter of Tynd&rus; Nereis , the daughter ofNereus ; Thes- 

tias f the daughter of Thestius; JEetias, the daughter of JEetes. 

5 
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A feminine in xne is also found ; as, Nerine, from Nerevs. 

Patronymics in des and ne are of the first declension ; those in is and as, 
of the third. 

2. A patriot or gentile noun is derived from the name of a 
country, and denotes an inhabitant of that country ; as, Tros, a 
Trojan man; IVoas, a Trojan woman; Macedo, a Macedo- 
nian; Samnis, a Samnite; from Trqja, Macedonia, and Sam- 
mum. 

Most patrials are properly adjectives, relating to a noun understood ; 
as, homo, civis, &c. 

3. A diminutive signifies a small thing of the kind denoted 
bj the primitive. 

Diminutives generally end in lus, la, or lum, according as the 
primitive is masculine, feminine, or neuter. These terminations 
are usually added either to the nominative or to the root of the 
primitive : commonly u or cu is inserted before them ; as, ado- 
lescentulus, a very young man, from adolescens, a youth ; arula, 
a little altar, from ara; scut&lum, a little shield, from scutum; 
frdterculus, muliercula, opusculum, from f rater, mutier, and opus. 

In some, 6 is inserted instead of u; zs,Jili6lus, from Jilius. 

A few diminutives end in leus ; as, equuleus, from equus, a 
horse. 

Sometimes the root of the primitive is variously modified ; 
as, homunculus, asellus, Ubellus, from homo, aslnus, and liber. 

Some diminutives differ in gender from their primitives ; as, 
ranunculus, scamillus, from rana and scamnum. 

4. Amplificatives are personal appellations, denoting an ex- 
cess of what is expressed by their primitives ; as, captto, one 
who has a large head, from caput, the head; naso, one who has 
a large nose, from nasus, the nose. 

5. The termination turn or itium, added to the root of a noun, 
indicates an assemblage of the individuals denoted by the prim- 
itive, or their office or employment; as, collegium, an assembly 
of colleagues ; servitium, a collection of servants ; sacerdotium, 
the priesthood ; ministerium, a ministry ; from collega, servus, 
sacerdos, and minister. 

6. The termination imonium is added to 'the root of a few 
nouns, denoting that which gives to the primitives their char- 
acter ; as, testimonium, testimony ; vadimonium, obligation ; 
from testis and vas (vadis). 

7. The termination etum, added to the root of names of 
plants,. denotes a place where they grow in abundance; as, 
quercetum, lauretum, from quercus, an oak, and laurus, a laurel 
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But some are irregular ; as, arbustum, saKctum; from arbos, a 
tree, and saliz, a willow. 

8. The termination ariutn, added to the root of a noun, de- 
notes the place where the things signified by the primitive are 
kept; as, aviarium, plant arium ; from avis, a bird, and pfonfa, 
a plant. 

, 9. The termination He, also, added to the root ef words de- 
noting animals, marks the place where they are kept ; as, bo*- 
vile, caprile, ovile ; from bos, an ox, caper, a goat, and ovis, a 
sheep. 

This and the preceding class are properly neuter adjectives. 

§101. II. From adjectives are derived the following forms 
of abstract nouns. See § 26. 

1. The terminations Mas, ia, itudo, and edo, are added to 
the root of the primitive ; as, cupiditas, desire ; audacia, bold- 
ness ; magnitudo, greatness ; albedo, whiteness ; from cupidus, 
audax, magnus, and aUms. 

So atrocltas, cruddltas, from atroz and crudelis ; coneordia,perfidia, from 
concors and perfldus; similitudo, longitude, from'simUis BjaAUngua; dmb- 
oedo, pinguedo, from dulcis vn&pinguis. 

When the root ends in t, the abstract is formed in Has ; as, 
pittas, piety ; anxietas, anxiety ; from pius and anxius. 

Libert as, liberty, is contracted from liberitas ; and difficult as, 
difficulty, from difficiUtas. 

A few abstracts are formed in xtus or tus, instead of itas ; as, 
servitus, slavery ; juvtntus, youth ; from serviis and juvenis. 

Instead of ia, some adjectives in us add itia, or ities, to the 
root ; as, avaritia, avarice ; justitia, justice ; from avdrus and 
Justus ;—durities, hardness ; sawities, cruelty ; from durus and 
savus. 

Consuetudo, custom, and mansuetudo, mildness, omit it in the 
termination, as their root ends in t. 

2. A few adjectives form abstracts in imonia ; as, acrimonia, 
tartness ; sanctimonia, sanctity ; from acer and sanctus. 

Abstracts are sometimes formed from the same adjective with 
different terminations ; as, claritas and claritudo, from clarus. 

Adjectives, as distinguished from the abstracts which are 
formed from them, are called concretes. 

§102. III. Nouns derived from j verbs are called verbal 
nouns. 

The following are the principal classes :— • 

1. The termination or, added to the first root of a verb, espe* 
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cially of a neuter verb, denotes the action or state of the verb 
abstractly; as, amor, love ; favor, favor; maror, grief; splen- 
dor, brightness ; from amo,faveo, mcereo, and splendeo. 

2. From many verbs abstracts are formed by adding turn to 
the first root ; as, colloquium, a conference ; gaudium, joy ; ea> 
ordium, a beginning ; from cottdquor, gaudeo, and exordior. 

Some words of this class are formed by changing final u, in 
the third root of the verb, into turn ; as, ezitium, destruction ; 
solatium, consolation ; from exeo (ezitu) and solor (soldtu). 

3. Some verbals are formed by adding ela, imonia, or imonium, 
to the first root of the verb ; as, loquela, speech ; querela, a com- 
plaint ; suadela, persuasion ; from loquor, queror, and suadeo ; 
— alhnonia and alimonium, nutriment, from alo; — querimonia, 
a complaint, from queror. 

4. The termination mentum, added to the first root of the 
verb, generally with a connecting vowel, denotes a means for 
the performance of the action of the verb ; as, documentum, a 
means of teaching ; from doceo. So blandimentum, experiment 
turn, ornament urn y from blandtor, experior, and omo. 

The termination men has sometimes a similar signification ; 
as, tegmen, a covering ; from tego* 

Some words of this class have no primitive verb in use ; as, 
atramentum, capillamentum, &c. 

5. The terminations ulum, butum, and culum, added to the 
first root of a verb, the two last with a connecting vowel) denote 
a means or instrument ; as, cingulum, a girdle ; jaculum, a jave- 
lin ; vehiculum, a vehicle ; venabulum, a hunting-spear ; from 
cingo, jacio, veho, and venor. 

Some words of this kind are formed from nouns ; as, acetab- 
ulum, a vinegar cruet ; thuribulum, a censer ; from acetum and 
thus. } 

6. Nouns formed by changing final u, in the third root of the 
verb, into or and rix, denote respectively the male and female 
agent of the action expressed by the verb; as, adjutor, adjutrix, 
an assistant; fautor, fautrix, a favorer ; victor, victrix, a con- 
queror ; from adjuvo (a^utu),faveo (fautu), vinco (victu). 

The feminine form is less common than the masculine. 

Some nouns in tor are formed immediately from other nouns ; 
as, viator, a traveller ; janitor, a door-keeper ; from via and 
janua. 

7. Many abstract nouns are formed by changing final u, in 
the third root of a verb, into to and us; as, actio, an action j 
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cautio, caution; lectio, reading; from ago (actu), caveo (cau- 
tu), lego (lectu) ;-r—cantus, singing ; visus, sight ; usus, use ; 
from cano (cantu), video (visu), utor (usu). 

Nouns of both forms, and of the same signification, are fre- 
quently derived from the same verb ; as, concursio and concur* 
sus, a running together ; motio and motus % &c. 

The termination ra, added to the third root of a verb, some- 
times has the same signification as io and us, and sometimes 
denotes the result of an action ; as, positura, position ; vinctu- 
ra, a binding together; from pono (positu), and vincio (vinctu); 
<-—conjectura, a conjecture; pictura, a picture; from conjicio 
(conjectu) and pingo (pictu). 

One of the forms in to, us, and fir a, is generally used to the exclusion 
of the others, and when two or more are found, they are usually employ- 
ed in somewhat different senses. 

8. The termination orium, added to the third root of a verb, 
after u is removed, denotes the place where the action of the 
verb is performed ; as, auditorium, a lecture-room ; condit orium, 
a repository ; from audio and condo. 

COMPOSITION OF NOUNS. 

$ 103* Compound nouns are formed yariously : — 

1. Of two nouns ; as, rvpicapra, a wild goat, of rupes and 
copra. In some words, compounded of two nouns, the former 
is a genitive ; as, senatusconsultum, a decree of the senate; ju- 
risconsultus, a lawyer. In others, both parts are declined ; as, 
respublica, jusjurandum. See $91. 

2. Of a noun and a verb ; as, artifex, an artist, of ars and 
facio; fidicen, a harper, of Jidis and cano; agricola, a hus- 
bandman, of ager and colo ; patricida, a patricide, of pater and 
ccedo. 

3. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, mquinoctium, the equinox, 
of asquus and nox ; millepeda, a millepede, of milk and pes. 

In duumvir, triumvir, decemvir, centumvir, the numeral adjec- 
tive is in the genitive plural. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
or an adjective, it usually ends in i. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place; as, quinquennium, ofquin- 
que and annus. 

4. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, nefas, wickedness; nemo, 
nobody ; of ne, fas, and homo. 

5. Of a preposition and a noun; as,incuria, want of care, of 

5« 
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in and cura. So intervaUum, the space between the ramparts; 
pracordia, the vitals ; prov erbium, a proverb ; subsellium, a seat ; 
superficies, a surface. 

When the former part is a preposition, its final consonant is 
sometimes changed, to adapt it to that which follows it ; a?, 
immortaUtas, imprudentia. 



ADJECTIVES. 

$ 104. An adjective is a word which qualifies or limits 
the meaning of a substantive. 

Adjectives may be divided, according to their signification, 
into various classes ; as denoting, , 

L Quality ; as, bonus, good ; albus, white. 

2. Quantity ; as, magnus, great ; totus, the whole. 

3. Matter ; as, abiegnus, made of fir ; aureus, golden. 

4. Time ; as, annuus, yearly ; kesternus, of yesterday. 

5. Place ; as, alt us, high ; vicinus, near. 

6. Relation ; as, amicus, friendly ; aptus, fit. 

7. Number; as, unus, one; secundus, second. These are 
called numerals. 

8. Possession ; as, herilis, a master's ; pat emus, of a father. 
These are called possessives. 

9. Country ; as, Romdnus, Roman ; Arpinas, of Arplnum. 
These are called patriots . 

10. Part ; as, uUus, any one ; alter, another. These are call- 
ed partitives. 

11. Interrogation; a&, quantus, how great? qualis, of what 
kind ? These are called interrogatives ; when not used inter- 
rogatively, they are called indefinites. 

12. Diminution ; as, parvulus, from parvus r small ; miseUus, 
from miser, miserable. These are called diminutives. 

13. Amplification ; as, vinosus and vinolentus, much given 
to wine ; auritus, having long ears. These are called amplifi- 
catives. 

DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

§ 105. Adjectives are declined like substantives, and are 
either of the first and second declension, or of the third only. 
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ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 
DECLENSION. 

The masculine of adjectives that belong to the first and second 
declension, ends either in us or er. Those in us change us into 
a for the feminine, and into urn for the neuter. Those in er 
add a for the feminine, and urn for the neuter. The masculine 
in us is declined like dominus ; that in er like gener, or ager ; 
the feminine always like musa ; and the neuter like regnum. 

Remark. One adjective, satur f -Hra f -tirum, full, endi in ur, and the 
masculine is declined like gener. 





1. Bonus, good. 








Singular. 


- 




Mouc. 


Fern. 


JVeirf. 


N. 


bo'-nus, 


bo'-na, 


bo'-num, 


G. 


bo'-ni, 


bo'-nae, 


bo'-ni, 


D. 


bo'-no, 


bo'-nae, 


bo'-no, 


Ac, 


bo'-num 


, bo'-nam, 


bo'-num, 


V. 


bo'-ne, 


bo'-na, 


bo'-num, 


Ab 


. bo'-no. 


bo'-nfl.. 
Plural. 


bo'-no. 


N. 


bo'-ni, 


bo'-nae, 


bo'-na, 


G. 


bo-no'-rum, bo-na'-rum, 


bo-no-rum, 


D. 


bo'-nis, 


bo-nis, 


bo'-nis, 


Ac. 


bo'-nos, 


bo'-nas, 


bo'-na, 


V. 


bo'-ni, 


bo'-nae, 


bo'-na, 


Ab 


. bo-nis. 


bo'-nis. 


bo'-nis. 




In like manner decline 


Al'-tus, high. 


Fi'-dus, faithful. 
Im'-prd-bus, wicked. 


Lon'-gus, long. 


A-va'-ruB, 


covetous. 


F\e'-nu8,fuU. 


Be-nig'-mis, kind. 


In-i'-quus, unjust. 


Tac'-I-tus, silent. 


Like bonus are 


also declined all participles in us. 




2. 


Tener, tender. 
Singular. 






Mate. 


Ftm. 


Neat. 


N. 


te'-ner, 


ten'-e-ra, 


ten'-e-rum, 


G. 


ten'-e-ri, 


ten'-e-ras, 


ten'-e-ri, 


D. 


ten'*e-ro f 


ten'-e-rae, 


ten'-fc-ro, 


Ac. 


ten'-e-rum 


, ten'-e-ram, 


ten'-e-rum, 


V. 


te'-ner, 


ten'-S-ra, 


ten'-£-rum» 


Ab. 


ten'-e-ro. 


ten'-€-ra. 


ten'-£-ro. 
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Plural 

N. ten'-S-ri, ten'-e-rae, ten'-e-ra, 

G. ten-e-ro'-rum, ten-e-ra'-rum, ten-e-ro'-rum, 

D. ten'-d-ris, ten'-£-ris, ten'-e-ris, 

Ac. ten'-e-ros, ten'-e-ras, ten<-e-ra, 

V. ten'-8-ri, ten'-e-rae, ten'-e-ra, 

Ab. ten'-e-ris. ten'-e-ris. ten'-e-ris. 

In like manner are declined 

As'-per, rough. Gib'-ber, crook-backed. Mi'-ser, wretched, 
Ce'-ter, the rest. La'-cer, torn. Pros'-per, prosperous. 

Exeter, foreign. IA f -her, free. Sa'-tur,./**//. 

So also semlfer, and the compounds of gero and fero; as, lanlger, 
bearing wool ; opifer, bringing help. 

Note. Ceter and exter are scarcely used in the nominative singular 
masculine. 

$ 106. The other adjectives in er (except alter) drop the 
e in declension. 





I 


^ger, slothful. 








Singular. 






Masc. 


Fern. 


NevL 


N. 


pi'-ger, 


pi'-gra, 


pi'-grum, 


G. 


Pi'-gn, 


pi'-grae, 


pi-gri, 


D. 


pi'-gro, 
pi'-grum, 


pi'-gras, 


pi'-gro, 


Ac. 


pi'-gram, 


pi'-grum, 


V. 


pi'-ger, 


pi'-gra, 


pi'-grum, 


Ab. 


pi'-gro. 


pi'-gra\ 
Plural. 


pi'-gro. 


N. 


Pj'-g", 


pi'-gr®, 


pi'-gra, 


G. 


pi-gro'-rum, pi-gra'-rum, 


pi-gro'-rum, 


D. 


pi'-gris, 


pi'-gns, 


pi'-gris, 


Ac. 


pi'-gros, 


pi'-gras, 


Pi'-gra* 


V. 


pi'-gri, 


pi'-grai, 


pi'-gra, 


Ab. 


pi'-gris. 


pi'-gris. 


pi'-gris, 




In like manner decline 


i 


.£'-ger, sick. 


Ma f -cer, lean. 


Sca'-ber, rough. 
Si-nis'-ter, left. 


A'-ier, black. 


NK-ffer, Mack. 
Pul£cher,/«tr. 


Cre'-ber, frequent. 


Te'-ter, foul. 


Gla'-ber, smooth. 


Ru'-ber, red. 


W-fer, crafty. 


In'-te-ger, 


entire. 


8*' -$er t sacred. 


^ . 



Deader, right, has 4ra, -frum, or -Ufa, -Urum. 
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$ 107. Six adjectives in us, and three in er, have their 
genitive singular in ius, and the dative in t, in all the genders : — 
Alius, another. Totus, whole. Alter, -t&ra, -tfirum, the other. 
Nullus, no one. Ullus, any. Uter, -Ira, -tram, which of the two. 

Solus, alone. Unus, one. Neuter, -tra, -trum, neither. 

To these may be added the other compounds of uter, — namely, uterque, 
each ; utereumque, uterkbet, and utervis, which of the two you please ; gen* 
utriusque, Ac. ;— also, alteruter, one of two ; gen. alterutrius, and sometimes 
aiterius utrius; dat aUerutri. So alteruterque. 

Example. 

Singular. 

Fern. JVeirf. 

u'-na, u'-num, 

u-ni'-us, u-nl'-us, 
u'-ni, u'-ni, 

u'-nam, u'-num, 

u'-na, u'-num, 

u'-ni. u'-no. 

The plural is regular, like that of bonus. 
Remark 1. Alius has aliud in the nominative singular neuter, and 
in the genitive alius } contracted for aliius. 

2. Some of these adjectives, in ancient authors, form their genitive and 
dative regularly, like bonus, tenet, or piger. 

ADJECTIVES OP THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

$ 108. Some adjectives of the third declension have three 
terminations in the nominative singular ; some two ; and others 
only one. 

I. Those of three terminations end in er, masc. ; is, fern. ; 
and e, neut. ; and are thus declined :— 





Masc. 


N. 


u'-nus, 


G. 


u-ni'-us, # 


D. 


u'-ni, 


Ac. 


u'-num, 


V. 


u'-ne, 


Ab. 


u'-no. 





Acer 


, sharp. 








Singular. 






JtfitfC. 




Fern. 


Ahrf. 


N. 


a'-cer, 




a'-cris, 


a'-cre, 


G. 


a'-cris, 




a'-cris, 


a'-cris, 


D. 


a'-cri, 




a'-cri, 


a'-cri, 


Ac. 


a'-crem 




a'-crem, 


a'-cre, 


V. 


a'-cer, 




a'-cris, 


a'-cre, 


Ab. 


a'-cri. 




a'-cri. 


a'-cri. 



'See $15. 
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Plural. 




N. 
G. 
D. 


a'-cres, 

a'-ori-urn, 

ac'-ri-bus, 


a'-cres, 

a'-cri-um, 

ac'-ri-bus, 


* a'-cri-a, 
a'-cri-um, 
ac'-ri-bus, 


Ac. 


a'-cres, 


a'-cres, 


a'-cri-a, 


Ab. 


a'-cres> 
ac'-ri-bus. 


a'-cres, 
ac'-ri-hus* • 


a'-cri-a, 
• ac'-ri-bus. 



In like manner are declined the following only :— 
Al'-a-cer, ckeafid. Pa-lus'-ter, marshy. 8il-ves'-ter, woody. 

Cam-pes'-ter, of a plain. Pe-des'-ter, on foot. Ter-res' -ter, terrestrial. 
CeV-t-ber, famous. Sa-lu'-ber, wholesome. Vol'-a-cer, winged. 

E-ques'-ter, equestrian. 

Cder, swift, has ceteris, eeUre; gen. ceteris, &c. 

Remark 1. The nominative singular masculine, sometimes ends in 
is, like the feminine ; as, saluber, or salubris. 

2. Volacerhms um in the genitive plural. See $ 114. 

$ 109. II. Adjectives of two terminations end In is for the 
masculine and feminine, and e for the neuter, except compar- 
atives, which end in or and us. 

Those in is, e, are thus declined : — 

Mitis, mild. 
Singular. Plural. 

M.SfF. JT. M.fyF. JT. 

N. mi'-tis, mi'-te, N. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a,* 

G. mi'-tis, mi'-tis, G. mit'-i-um, # mit'-i-um, 

D. mi'-ti, mi'-ti, D. mit'-i-bus, mit'-i-bus, 

Ac. mi'-tem, mi'-te, Ac. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

V. mi'-tis, mi'-te, V. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

Ab. mi'-ti. mi'-ti. Ab. mit'-i-bus. mit'-i-bus. 

In like manner decline 
Ag'-I-lis, active. Dul'-cis, sweet. In-coV-ft-mis; safe. 

Bre'-vis, short. For '-tie, brum. MI-rab'-Mis, wonderful. 

Cru-de'-lis, cruel. Gra'-vis, heavy. Oin'-nis, all. 

Tres, three, is declined like the plural of mitis. 

§ 1 10* All comparatives except plus, more, are thus de- 
clined : — 

Mitior,* milder. 
Singular. 

t m.^f. jr. 

JV. mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

G. mit-i-o'-ris, mit-i-o'-ris, ' 

JX mit-i-o'-ri, mit-i-6'-ri, 

Ac. mit-i-o'-rem, mit'-i-us, 

V. mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

Ab. mit^i-6-re, or ri. mit-i-6'-re, or>n. 

* Pronounced muh'-e-um, &c. See § 12. 
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Plural 

M. £ F. JV. 

N. mitri-o'-res, mitri-d'-ra, 

O. mit-i-o'-rum, mit-i-o'-rum, 

D. mit-i-or'-T-bus, mit-i-or'-i-bus, 

Ac. mit-i-o'-res, mit-i-o'-ra, 

V. mit-i-o'-res, mit-i-o'-ra, 

Ab. mit-i-or'-T-bus. mit-i-or'-i-bus. 

In like manner decline 

Al -ti-op, higher. Fe-hc'-i-or. happier. Pru-den'-ti-or, moreen* 

Bre'-vi-or, shorter. For'-ti-or, braver. dent. 

Cru de'-li-or, more cruel. Gra'-vi-or, heavier. U-be'-ri-or, more fertile* 

Dul'-ci-or, sweeter. 

Plus, mare, is thus declined : — 
Singular. Plural. 

JV. M. 4- F. JV. 

JV. plus, ^ JV. plu'-res, plu'-ra, rarefy pluria. 

G. plu'-ris, G. plu'-ri-um, plu'-ri-um, 

D. , D. plu'-rl-bus, plu'-rf-bus, 

Ac. plus, Ac. plu'-res, plu'-ra, 

V . f r* f 9 

Ab. — . Ab. plu'-rl-bus. plu'-rl-bus. 

So, in the plural number only, complQres, a great many. 

$111. III. Other adjectives of the third declension have 
but one termination in the nominative singular for all genders, 
and they all increase in the genitive.* 



They are thus declined : — 






Felix, happy. 




Singular. 






M.*fF. 


JV. 


N. 


fe'-lix, 


fe'-lix, 


G. 


fe-H'-cis, 


fe-li'-cis, 


D. 


fe-Ii'-ci, 


fe-li'-ci, 


Ac. 


fe-li'-cem, 


fe'-lix, 


V. 


fe'-lix, 


fe'-lix, 


Ab. 


fe-lT-ce, or ei. 

Plural 


fe-li'-ce, or ci. 


N. 


fe-II'-ces, 


fe-lic'-i-a,t 


Q. 


fe-lic / -i-UBQ,t 


fe-lic'-i-una, 


D. 


fe-lic'-i-bus, 


fe-lic'-i-bus, 


Ac. 


fe-li'-ces, 


fe-lic'-i-a, 


V. 


fe-Uf-ces, 


fe-lic'4-a, 


Ab. 


fe-lic'-i-bus. 


fe-lic'-I-bus* 



* Senex, seme, old, bad anciently ier&cis or senias. 

t Proooonced/e^uA^-ow, dtc. See $$ 10, Exc, and 7. 
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Prsesens, present 





Singular. 






M.tfF. 


JV. 


N. 


prae'-sens, 


prae'-sens, 


G. 


prae-sen'-tis, 


praB-sen'-tis, 


D. 


prae-sen'-ti, 


prae-sen'-ti, 


Ac. 


prae-sen'-tem, 


prae'-sens, 


V. 


prae'-sens, 


prae'-sens, 


Ab. 


prae-sen'-te, or ti. 
Plural 


prae-sen'-te, or ti. 


N. 


prae-sen'-tes, 


prae-sen'-ti-a,* 


G. 


prae-sen'-ti-um, 


prae-sen'-ti-um, 


D. 


prae-sen'-ti-bus, 


prae-sen'-ti-bus, 


Ac. 


prae-sen'-tes, 


prae-sen-ti-a, 


V. 


prae-sen'-tes, 


prae-sen'-ti-a, 


Ab. 


prae-sen'-ti-bus. 


prae-sen'-ti-bus. 



In like manner decline 

Au'-dax, -acis, bold. Par'-tY-ceps, -Ipis, par- Sos'-pes, -Itis, soft. 

Com'-poe, -6tis,master of. ticipant. Sup'-olex, -icis, *up- 

Fe'-rox, -Ocis, fierce, Prse'-pes, -6tis, swift. pliant. 

In'-gens, -tis, huge. Sutlers, -tis, shrewd. 

All present participles are declined like prasens. 



Rules for the Oblique Cases of Adjectives of the 
Third Declension. 

GENITIVE SINGULAR. 

$112. Most adjectives of the third declension form their 
genitive singular like nouns of the same termination. 

The following may here be specified : — 
Of those in es, 

Some have itis; as, hebes, dull ; perpes, perpetual ; prcepes, swift ', and 
teres, slender ; — (Locuples, rich, has €tts;) — 

Some Uis; as, dives, rich ; sospes, safe ; and super stes, surviving ; — 

Some idis ; as, deses, slothful ; and reses, sluggish. [Mfro. 

Bipes, two-footed, and tripes, three-footed, have pidis.Pubes, has/m- 
Compos, master of, and impos, unable, have 6Hs. 
Pernor } lasting all night, has noctis. 
Celebs, unmarried, has Ibis; intercut, intercutaneous, utis. 

Those in ceps, compounds of caput, have cipUis; as, sweeps, doubtful; 
praceps, headlong. 

Those in cors, compounds of cor, have cordis; as, concors, agreeing. 

* Pronounced presen'-she-a, dec. 
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ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 



$ 1 13* 1. Adjectives of the third declension, of two er 
three terminations) except comparatives in or, have always t in 
the ablative. 

2. Comparatives^ and participles in ns used as participles, 
have rather e than i ; and such participles in the ablative abso- 
lute have always e. 

3. Adjectives of one termination have e or t in the ablative. 

NOMINATIVE AND GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The neuter of the nominative plural ends in to, and the gen- 
itive plural in turn ; but comparatives in or, with vetus, old, and 
uberj fertile, have a and tun. 

Exceptions in the Ablative Singular and Genitive Plural. 

§114. 1. The following adjectives have e in the ablative 

singular, and urn in the genitive plural : — 

Bicorpor, two-bodied. Impttbes, beardless. Sospes, safe. 

Bipes, two-footed. Juvfinis, young. Superstes, surviving. 

Celebs, unmarried. Pauper, poor. Tricorpor, three-bodied. 

Compos, master -of. Princeps, chief Tricuspis, three-forked. 

Discdlor, particolored. Puber, or -g» } full-grown. Tripes, three-footed. 

Impos, unable. Senex, old. 

2. The following, which have e or t in the ablative singular, 
have urn in the genitive plural : — 

Ales, winged. Dives, rich. QuadrQplei, /owr/bW. 

Artifex, skilful. Degener, degenerate. Supple* , suppliant. 

Cicur, tame. Impar, unequal. Tnoeps, three-headed. 

Compar, equal. Inops, poor. Vigil, watchful. 

Dispar, unequal. Prepes, swift. 

To these may be added lotuples. rich ; sons^ guilty ; "and insons, inno- 
cent ; which have urn oar turn in the genitive plural. Volucer, winged, 
though its ablative is in J, has urn in the genitive plural. 

3. Memor f mindful ; imnUmor } unmindful ; par t equal ; and uber, fertile, „ 
have i only in the ablative ; but all, except par f have um in the genitive 
plural. 

Note. The accusative plural of adjectives of the third declension, 
as of nouns, sometimes ends in eis or is, instead of ts. See § 85. 

IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 
$ 115. Some adjectives are defective, others redundant. 

DEFECTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1 Many adjectives, denoting personal qualities or attributes, 
want the neuter gender, unless when occasionally joined to a 
neuter substantive used figuratively. Such are the following :— 

a 



€» 



REDUNDANT ADJECTUpPS. 



Bieorpor, DegSner, Inops, 

Bipes, Dives, Insons, 

Celebs, Impos, Invltus, 

Consors, Impubes, Juv8nis, 

Compos, Inaustrius, Locttples, 



Memor, Redux, Supple*, 

Pauper, Senex, Tncorpor f 

Particeps, Sons, Vigil. 

Princeps, Sospe», 
Puber, or -es, Superstes* 



Victrix and vltrix are feminine in the singular, seldom neuter ; in the **> 
plural, they are feminine and neuter. Such verbals partake of the nature 
of substantives and adjectives. They correspond to masculines in tor. 
See § 102, 6. 

2. The following wfint the genitive plural, and are rarely 
used in the neuter gender : — 

Concdlor, deses, hebes, perpes, reset, teres, versicolor. 

3. Some adjectives are wholly indeclinable. 

Such are frngi, temperate ; nequam, worthless ; sat or satis, sufficient ; 
semis, half; the plurals aliquot, tot, quot, tottdem, quotquot ; and the cardi- 
nal numbers from quatuor to centum inclusive, and also mitte. 

4. The following adjectives are used only in certain cases : — 

Billcem, ace. ; doubly-tissued. — pi. plures, -a, nom., ace. ; -ium, 

Cetera, cet&rum, the rest, wants the gen. ; Ibus, dot., abl. § 110. 
nom. sing. masc. Potis, nom. sing, and pi., all gen- 



Decempllcem, ace. ; tenfold. 

Exspes, nom. ; hopeless. 

Inquies, nom. ; -Stem, ace. ; -ete, abl. ; 

restless. 
Mactus, and macte, nom.; macte, 

ace. ; increased ; — macti, and 

mactes, nom. pi. 
Necesse, and necessum, nom., ace.; 

necessary. 
Plus, nom., ace. ; pluris, gen. ; more ; 



ders; able. 

Pote, nom. sing*, for potest ; possible. 

Septemplicis, gen. ; -ce, abl. ; seven- 
fold. 

Siremps, nom.; sirempse, abl.; a- 
' like. 

Tantundem, nom., ace.; tantidem, 
gen.; so>much. 

TriRcem, ace.; trebly-tissued; tri- 
llces, ace. pi. 



REDUNDANT ADJECTIVES. 



§116. The following adjectives are redundant in termi- 
nation and declension. Those marked r are more rarely used. 

Opulens, and -lentus, rich. 
Precox, -cdquis, and -cdquus, early 
ripe. 



Accllvis, and -us, r, ascending. 
Auxiliaris, and -ius, auxiliary. 
BijHpB,and -us, two-yoked. 
Decfiyis, and -us, r, descending. 
ExanXmis, and -us, r, lifeless. 
Hil&ris, and -us, cheerful. 
Imbecillis, r, and -us, weak. [less. 
Impubes, and -is, -is or -iris, beard- 
Inermis, and -us, unarmed. 
Infrenis, and -us, unbridled. 
Inquies, and -etus, restless. 

Joculans, and -ius, r, laughable. , . 

Multiiuffes, r, and 4 (plur.), many- Violens, r, and -lentus, violent, 
yoked. 

To the above may be added some adjectives in er and is ; as salaber an* 
Arris, ceUber and -oris. 



Proclfvis, and -us, r, inclined down 

wards. 
Quadrijugis, and -us, four-yoked. 
Semianimis, and -us, half-alive. 
Semiermis, and -us, hay-armed. 
Semisomnis, and -us, half-asleep. 
Sm&ularis, and -ius, single. 
Sublfmis, and -us, r, high. 
Unanlmis, r, and -us, unanimous. 



HBXE&AL adjectives. 
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NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

$117. Numeral adjectives are divided into three 

principal classes — Cardinal, Ordinal, and Distributive. 
\' 
I. Cardinal numbers are those whioh answer the question 
* How many? ' They are, 



Untw, 


one. 


L 


Duo, 


two. 


IL 


TtcBj 


three. 


m. 


Quatuor, 


four. 


UII. or IV. 


Quinque, 


five. 


V. 


Sex, 


six. 


VL 


Septem, 


seven* 


VIL 


Octo, 


eight. 


VHI. 


Novem, 


tune. 


Villi, or IX. 


Decern, 


ten. 


X. 


Undecim, 


eleven. 


XL 


Duodecim, 


twelve. 


XIL 


Tredftcim, 


thirteen. 


XIII. 


Quaiuordgcim, 


fourteen. 


XIIIL or XIV. 


Quindgcim, 


fifteen. 


XV. 


Sedecim, or sexd&im, 


sixteen. 


XVL 


Septendecim, 


seventeen. 


XVIL % 


Octodecim, 


eighteen. 


XVHL 


tfovendecira, 


nineteen. 


XVIIII. or XIX. 


¥&**> 


twenty. 


XX. 


Viginti onus, or # 
unus et viginti, J 


twenty-one. 


XXL 


Viginti duo. or ) 
duo et viginti, &c. J 


twentymos. 


XXIL 


Triginta, 


thirty. 


XXX. 


Quadraginta, 


forty. 


XXXX. or XL. 


Quinquaginta, 
Sexaginta, 


fpy~ 


L. 


sixty. 


LX. 


Septuaginta, 


seventy. 


LXX. 


Octoginta, 


eighty. 


LXXX. 


Nonaginta, 


ninety. 


LXXXX. or XC. 


Centum, 


a hundred. 


c. 


Centum untw, or > 
centum et unus, &c $ 


a hundred and one. 


CI. 


Ducenti, -», -a, 
Trecenti, 


two hundred. 


cc. 


three hundred. 


ccc. 


Quadringenti, 


four hundred. 


cccc. 


Quingenti, 


five hundred. 


10, or D. 


Sezcenti, 


six hundred. 


IOC, or DC. 


Septingenti, 


seven hundred. 


IOCC, ox DCC. 


Octingenti, 


eight hundred. 


IOCCC,orDCCC. 


NongentL 


rune hundred. 


IOCCCC, or DCCCC. 


MUle, 


a thousand. 


CIO, or M. 
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^^Sfe! W } Ho ° **•«"■*• CIOCIO, or MM 

^^S^Sl^ } &* *""*nd. 100. 

Decern millia, or\ . „. . ' „^^^ 

decks mille, i ten thousand. CCIOa 

^Jju^ *«>. 

Centum millia. or) • 

centiesmille, J «*•«*** Itowwrf. CCCIOOO. 

Remarks. 

§118. 1. The first three cardinal numbers are declined; 
those from four to a hundred inclusive are indeclinable ; those 
denoting hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus. 

For the declension of unus and tres, see §§ 107 and 1(KL 

Duo is thus declined : — 



jr. 

du'-o, 

du-ft'-rum, 

du-dMras, 

du'-o, 

du'-o, 

du-dMras. 

Dudrum. dudrum, are often contracted into duum,, especially when 
joined witn miUium. 

Ambo, both, is declined like duo. 

2. The cardinal numbers, except unus and mille, are used in 
the plural only. 

The plural of unus is used with nouns which have no singular, or 
whose singular has a different sense from the plural ; as, una eastra, one 
eamp ; una odes, one house. So also with nouns denoting several things 
considered as one whole ; as, una vesUmenta, one suit of clothes. 

3. Thirteen, sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen, are often expressed by 
two numbers united by et; thus, decern et tres, decern et sex, decern et sep- 
tan, decern et octo; in which the larger number usually precedes. 

From twenty to a hundred, the smaller number with et is put first, or 
the larger generally without et; as, unus et viginti,OT vigiriti unus. Above 
one hundred, the larger precedes, with or without et; as, centum et unus, 
or centum unus ; trecenti sexaginta sex, or trecenti et sexaginta sex. Et is 
never twice used. 

4. For eighteen, twenty-eight, &c, and for nineteen, twenty-nine, &c. 
(excepting sixty-eight and sixty-nine), a subtractive expression is more 
frequent than the additive form ; as, duodeviginti, two from twenty ; un~ 
demginti, one from twenty ; duodetriginta, undctriginta, &c. Neither un 
(unus) nor duo can be declined in these expressions. 

5. The poets sometimes make use of numeral adverbs in expressing 
small cardinal numbers \ as, bis sex x for duodtcirn ; bis centum^ for ducexfa 







Plural. 




M. 


F. 


jr. 


du'-o, 


du'-ffi, 


G. 


du-ft'-rum, 


du-a'-nun, 


D. 


du-dMras, 


du-a'-bus, 


Ac. 


du'-os, or du'-o, du'-as, 


V. 


du'-o, 


du'-», 
du-a'-bus. 


Ab. 


du-tf-bus. 
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Numben store a hundred thousand are always expressed in this way ; 
as, decies centum miUia; but the cardinal numbers after the adverbs are 
sometimes omitted ; as, decies cenUna, i. e. millia ; decies, i. e. centum 
millia. 

6. Mills is used either as a substantive or an adjective. 

When taken substantively, it is indeclinable in the singular number, 
and, in the plural, has miUia, mUlium, rnilllbus, &c. ; as, nuue honHnum, a 
thousand men; duo millia hominum, two thousand men, Ac. When 
mille is declined in the plural, the things numbered are put in the geni- 
tive, as in the preceding examples, unless a declined numeral comes 
between ; as, habuit tria millia trecentos milUes. 

As an adjective, miUe is plural only, and indeclinable ; M,mille homines, 
a thousand men ; bis miUe hominlhus, with two thousand men. 

7. Capitals were used by the Romans to mark numbers. The let- 
ters employed for this purpose were C. I. L. V. X., which are, there- 
fore, called Numeral Letters, I. denotes one; V.jive; X. ten; Ij. fifty; and 
C. a hundred. By the various combinations or these five letters, all the 
different numbers are expressed. 

The repetition of a numeral letter repeats its value. Thus, II. signi- 
fies too; III. three; XX. twenty ; XXX. thirty; CC. two hundred, OLd 
But V. and L. are never repeated. 

When a letter of a less value is placed before a letter of a greater, the 
less takes away what it stands for from the greater ; but being placed 
after, it adds what it stands for to the greater ; thus, 

IV. Four. V. Five. VI. Six. 

IX. Nine. X. Ten. XI. Eleven. 

XL. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixty. 

XG. Ninety. G. A hundred. GX. A hundred and ten. 

A thousand was marked thus, CIO, which, in later times, was contracted 
into M. Five hundred is marked thus, 10, or, by contraction, D. 

The annexing of O to 10 makes its value ten times greater ; thus, 100 . 
marks five thousand; and 1000 , fifty thousand. 

The prefixing of G, together with the annexing of O, to the number 
CIO, makes its value ten times greater ; thus, CUlOO denotes ten thou- 
sand; and GGGIOOO, a hundred thousand. The Romans, according 
to Pliny, proceeded no further in this method of notation. If they had 
occasion to express a larger number, they did it by repetition ; thus, 
CCCIOOO, CCCIOOO, signified two hundred thousand, &c. 

We sometimes find thousands expressed by a straight line drawn over 
the top of the numeral letters. Thus, III. denotes three thousand ; X., 
ten thousand. 

§119. II. Ordinal numbers are such as denote order or 
rank. They all end in us, and are declined like bonus ; as, 
primus, first ; secundus, second. 

III. Distributive numbers are those which indicate an equal 
division among several persons or things ; as, singulis one by 
one, or each ; bint, two by two, or two to each, &c. They are 
declined like the plural of bonus, except that they usually have 
urn for orum in the genitive plural. 

The following table contains the ordinal and distributive 
numbers, and the corresponding numeral adverbs :— 
6* 
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3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11* 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

.21. 
22. 

30. 

40. 

50. 

60. 

70. 

80. 

90. 
100. 
200. 
300. 

400. 

500. 
600. 
"00. 
800. 
900. 



Ordinal. 

Primus, first 

Secundus, second, Ac. 

Tertius. 

Quartos, 

Quintan 

Sextus. 

Septimus, 

Octavus. 

Nomis> 

Decimus. 

Undeeim-us, 

Duodecimus, 

Tertius decimus. 

Quartus decimus, 

Quintus decimus. 

Sextus decimus. 

Septimus decimus. 

Qctavus decimus. 

Nonus decimus. 
C Vicesimus, or ) 
I vigesimus. y 

Vicesimus primus. 

Vicesimus secundus. 
C Tricesimus, or ) 
I trigesimus. ) 

Quadragesimus. 

Quinquagesimus. 

Sexagewmus. 

Septuagesimus. 

Octogesimus. 

Nonagesimus. 

Centesimus. 

Ducenteslmus. 

Tre centesimus. 

Quadringentesimus. J 

Quingenteslmus. 

Sexcentesimus. 

Septingentesimus. 

Octingentesimus. 

Nongenteslmus. 



1000. Millesimus. 
2000. Bis millesimus. 



Distributive. 

Singuli. 

Bin*. 

Terni, or trini. 

Quaterni, 

Quini. 

Seni. 

Septeni. 

OctGni. 

NovenL 

Deni. 

Undeni* 

Duodeni. 

Terni deni- 

Quaterni deni* 

Quini deni. 

Seni deni. 

Septeni deni 

Octoni deni. 

Novfini deni. 

Vicgni. 

Viceni singuli. 
Viceni bini. 

Triceni. 

Quadrageni. 

Quinquaggni. 

Sexagem. 

Septuageni. 

OctogenL / 

Nonagenl. 

Centeni. 

Duceni. 

Trecgni, or trecenteni. 

Quadringeni, or 

quadringenteni. 
Quingeni. 
Sexceni, or sexcenteni. 
Septingeni. 
Octingeni. • 
Nongenti. 
Milleni, or ) 

singula millia. ) 
Bis milleni, or "* 

bina millia. 



Numeral Adceti>$ 

Semel, once. 

Bis, twice. 

Ter, thrice. 

Quater Jour times. 

Quinquies, &c. 

Sexies. 

Septies. 

Octiesi 

Novies. 

Decies. 

Undecies. 

Duodecies. 

Terdecies. 

Quaterdecies. 

Quindecies. 

Sedecies. 

Deoies et septieff, 

Duodevicies. 

Undevicies. 

Vicies. 

Semel et vicies. 
Bis et vicies, &c 

Tricies. 

Quadragies. 

Quinquagies. 

Sexagies. 

Septuagies. 

Octogies. 

Nonagies. 

Centies. 

Ducenties. 

Trecenties. 

Quadringenties* 

Quingenties. 

Sexcenties. 

Septingenties. 

Octingenties. 

Noningenties; 

Millies. 
Bis miBIes. 



Remarks. 

$ 1 »0« 1. Instead of primus, prior is used, if two only are spoken 
of. Alter is often used for secundus. 

2. From thirteen to nineteen, the smaller number is usually put first, 
without et; as, tertius decimus; — sometimes the larger, with orwithout-ef , 
as, decimus et tertius, or decimus tertius. 

Twenty-firat, thirty-first, &c., are often expressed by unus et vicesimus, 
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Uhus et tricestmus, &c.; and twenty-second, &c., by duo, or after et viccsi- 
mus, &c., in which dtio is not changed. In the other compound numbers, 
the larger precedes without et, or the smaller with et ; as, vicesimus guar- 
tus, or quartus et viceslmus. 

For eighteenth, &c., to fifty-eighth, and for nineteenth, &c., to fifty- 
ninth, duodevkesimus, &c., and undevicesimus, &c, are often used. 

3. In the distributives, eighteen, thirty-eight, forty-right, and nineteen 
and twenty-nine, are often expressed by duodevictni, &c., and undeviUni, 
&o. 

4. Distributives are sometimes used by the poets for cardinal numbers ; 
as, Una spicida, two darts. So likewise in prose, with nouns that want the 
singular; as, Hmsnuptue, two weddings. 

The singular of some distributives is used in the sense of a multiplica- 
tive ; as, bmus, twofold. So ternus, quinus, sepUnus. 

5. For twenty-eight times and thirty-nine times, duodetricies and unde- 
quadragies are found. 

§121. To the preceding classes maybe added the fol- 
lowing : — 

, 1. Multiplicatives, which denote how many fold. They all 
end in plex, and are declined like felix; as, 

Simplex, single. Quadruple*, fourfold. 

Duplex, tzoofold, or double. Q,uincQp\ex,fivefold. 

Triplex, threefold. Cenulplex, a hundredfold. 

2. Proportionals, which denote how many times one thing is 
greater than another ; as, duplus, twice as great ; triplus, quad- 
ruplus, octuplus, decuplus. They are declined like bonus. 

3. Temporals, which denote time ; as, bimus, two years old ; 
trimus, three years old ; quadrlmus, &c. Also, biennis, of two 
years' continuance; quadriennis, quinquennis, &c. So bimestris, 
of two months' continuance ; trimestris, &c. 

4. Those which denote.how many parts a thing contains; as, 
binarius, of two parts ; ternarius, &c. 

5. Interrogates; as, quot, how many ? quotus, of what num- 
ber ? quoteni, how many each ? quo ties, how many times 1 Their 
correlatives are, tot, totxdem, so many ; aliquot, some ; which, 
with quot, are indeclinable fioties, so often; aliquoties, several 
times. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

§122. Adjectives may be divided into two classes — those 
which denote a variable, and those which denote an invariable, 
quality or limitation. 

Thus, bonus, good, altus, high, and opdcus, dark, denote variable attri- 
butes ; but ceneus, brazen, triplex, threefold, and diurnus, daily, do not 
admit of different degrees in their signification. 
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The relations of inferiority, equality, or superiority, which 
different objects bear to each other, in regard to variable quali- 
ties, are expressed in Latin in different ways. 

Inferiority may be denoted by prefixing to an adjective the 
adverbs minus, less, and minimi, least ; as, jucundus, pleasant ; 
minus jucundus, less pleasant; minimi jucundus, least pleasant. 

A small degree of a quality is indicated by sub prefixed to 
an adjective; as, difflcilis, difficult; subdiffictlis, somewhat 
difficult. 

Equality may be denoted by tarn followed by qudm ; aqut 
followed ' by ac, &c. ; as, hebes atque ac pecus, as stupid as a 
brute. • 

$ 1 23. The relation* of superiority, to which alone the 
name of comparison is commonly applied, is denoted either- by 
prefixing to an adjective certain adverbs or prepositions, or by 
peculiar terminations. Various degrees of superiority are de- 
noted with different degrees of precision, by the prepositions 
per and prce prefixed to adjectives, and by different adverbs, and 
other qualifying clauses. The terminational comparison, and 
its equivalent form, expressed by the adverbs magis, more, and 
maxim e, most, prefixed to the adjective, denote not a precise, 
but only a relative, degree of superiority. 

That form of an adjective which simply denotes a quality, 
without reference to other degrees of the same quality, is 
called the positive degree ; as, alius, high ; mitis, mild. 

The degrees of relative superiority are two — the com- 
parative and the superlative. 

The comparative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
of two objects, or sets of objects, in a greater degree than to 
the other ; as, altior, higher ; mitior, milder. 

The superlative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
object, or set of objects, in a greater degree than to any of 
the rest ; as, altissimus, highest ; mitissimus, mildest. 

Remarks. 

1* The comparative is also used to denote that, at different times, or in 
different circumstances, a quality belongs to the same object in different 
degrees ; as, est sapientior qudm ohm Jmt r he is wiser than he was for- 
merly. 

2. The comparative sometimes expresses the proportion between two 
qualities of the same object ; as, est doctior quam sapientior, he is more 
learned than wise ; that is, his learning is greater than his wisdom. 
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Masc. Fern. Neut 
$ 1 24« The terminational ) . . 

comparative ends in / %or > ,or ' %u$ ; 

the terminational superlative in issimus, isstma, isstmum. 

These terminations are added to the root of the positive ; as, 
oftus, aftior, aftissimus; high, higher, highest. 
mitis, mitioT, mttisstmus; mild, milder, mildest 

feUz, gen. feficis f felicior 9 felicissunu3; happy, happier, happiest. 

In like manner compare 

Arc'-tus, strait. Ca'-rus, dear. Cle'-mens,£*jt. -ti», merciful. 

Ca'-pax, capacious. Cru-de'-lis, cruel. Infers, gen. -tie, sluggish. § 23. 

IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

$ 125. 1. Adjectives in er form their superlative by adding 
rimus to that termination ; as, acer, active ; gen. acris ; compar- 
ative, acrior; superlative, acemmus. 

In like manner pauper, pauperflmns. Veins has a similar superlative, 
veterftmus, as if from veter. 

2. Seven adjectives in lis form their superlative by adding 
ttmus to the root : — 

Facllis, facilior, facillfmus, 

DifficXlis, difficilior, difficilllmus, 

Gracilis, gracilior, ffracilllmus, 

Humllis, numilior, numilllmus, low. 

Imbecillis, imbecillior, imbecilllmus, weak. 

Simllis, similior, similllmus, like. 

Dissimtlis, dissimilior, dissimilllmus, unlike. 

3. Five adjectives in ftcus derive their comparatives and 
superlatives from obsolete adjectives in ens : — 

Beneflous, beneficentior, beneficentisslmus, beneficent. 

Honoriflcus, honorificentior, honorificentisslmua, konorahle. 

Magniffcus, mog-nifioentior, magnifioentisslmus, splendid. 

Muniflcos, muniiicentior, munificentisslmus, liberal. . 

Maleflcus, maleficentisslmus, hurtful. 

Adjectives mdicens and volens form their comparatives and superlatives 
regularly ; but instead of those positives, forms in dicus and votus are 
more common ; as, 

Benevdlens, or benevdlus, benevolentior, benevolentisstmus, benevolent. 

4. These five have regular comparatives, but irregular super- 
latives : — 

Pezter, dexterior, dextimus, rigid. 

E*tfira, (/«».) exterior, extlraus, or extremus, outward. 
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Postdra, (fern.) posterior, postremus, or posmmus, hind. 
Inferos, inferior, inf Imus, or imus, low. 

Superus, superior, supremus, or summus, .high. 

The nominative singular of posUra does not occur in the masculine, 
and that of exttra wants good authority. 

5. The following are very irregular in comparison : — 



Bonus, 

Mains, 

Magnus, 

Parvus, 

Multus, 

Multa, 

Multum, 

Nequam, 

Frugi, 



melior, 
pejor, 
major, 
minor. 



plus,* 

nequior, 

fhigalior, 



optlmus, 

pesslmus, 

mazlmus, 

minimus, 

plurlmus, 

plurima, 

plurlmum, 

nequisslmus, 

frugal isstmus, 



eat, 



118, 
US, £ 

urn, 5 



much, 



worthless, 
frugal. 



better, 

worse, 

greater. 

less, least, 



best. 

worst. 

greatest. 



All these form their comparatives and superlatives from obsolete adjec- 
tives, except magnus, whose regular forms are contracted. 



DEFECTIVE COMPARISON. 
§ 126. 1. Seven adjectives want the positive :— 



Citerior, citfmus, nearer. 
Deterior, deterrimus, worse. 
Interior, intfmus, inner. 
Ocior, ocisslmus, swifter. 



Prior, primus, former. 
Propior, proxlmus, nearer. 
Ulterior, ultImus,/ortAer, 



2. Eight want the terminational comparative : — 



Consultus, consultisBimus, skilful. 
Falsus, falsi88Tmus,/afoe. 
Inclytus, inclytisslmus, renowned. 
Invictus, invictisslmus, invincible. 
Merltus, meritisslmus (rarely used), 
deserving. 



Par, parisslmus, equal. 
Persuasus, persuasisstmum 

ter), persuaded. 
Sacer, saoerrimus, sacred. 



(neu- 



3. Eight have very rarely the terminational comparative : — 



Apneas, apricissfmus, sunny. 
Bellus, Deliisslmus, fine. 
Comia, comisslmus, courteous. 
Diversus, diversissimus, different. 



Fidus, ftdissimus, faithful. 
Invltus, invittssimus, unwilling. 
Novus, novisslmus, new. 
Vetus, veterrimus, old. 



4. The following want the terminational superlative : — 



Adolescens, adolescentior, ) 
Juvfinis, junior, $ 

Alacer, alacrior, active. - 
Caecus, ccecior, blind. 
Diuturnus, diutumior, lasting, 
Jejunus, jejwaioT, fasting. 
Infinitum, infinitior, unlimited. 



young. 



Ingens, ingentior, great. 
Licens, licentior, extravagant. 
Longinquus, longinquior, distant. 
Opimus, opimior, rich. 
Proelivis, proclivior, ) inclined 
Pronus, pronior, y downwards. 
sequior, worse. 



* See $ 110. 
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Propinquus, propinquior, neighbor- Senex, senior, old. 

tng. Silvester, or eilvestris, silvestrior, 
Salutaris, salutarior, salutary. woody. 

Satis, sufficient ; satius, preferable. Sinister, sinisterior, left. 

Satur, saturior,/uZZ. Suplnus, supinior, lying on the hack. 

The superlative of iuvtnis and adolescens is supplied by minimus natu, 
youngest ; and that of senex by maximus natu, oldest. The comparatives 
minor natu and major natu sometimes also occur. 

Most adjectives also in llis, alis, and Wis, and many in anus, wis, and 
inquus, have no terminational superlative. 

5. Many adjectives have no terminational comparative or su- 
perlative. Such are, 

(a.) Adjectives in bundus, imus, inus, orus, most in ivus, and those in 
us after a vowel (except quits). Yet assiduus, egregius, exiguus, pius, 
strenuus, and vacuus, are sometimes compared by change of termination. 

(b.) The following — almus, ealvus, canus, cicur, claudus, deggner, dellrus 
dupar, eg€nus, impar, invidus, lacer, memor, mirus, prad&tus, pracox, ru- 
dis, salvus, sospes, vulgaris, and some others. 

§ 127« The comparative and superlative may also be 
formed by prefixing to the positive the adverbs magis, more, and 
maxim e, most ; as, idoneus, fit ; magis idpneus, maxtmb idoneus. 

Valde, imprimis, apprime, admodum, &c, and the prepositions 
prm and per, and sometimes perquam, prefixed to an adjective, 
denote a high degree of the quality. 

The force of the comparative is increased by prefixing etiam, 
even, or yet ; and that of both comparative and superlative, by 
prefixing longe, or multo, much, far ; as, longe nobilissimus, 
longe melior ; iter multo facilius, multo maxima pars. 

Qudm before the superlative renders it more emphatic ; as, 
qudmdoctissimus, extremely learned ; qudm celerrime, as speedily 
as possible. 

All adjectives whose signification admits of different degrees, 
if they have no terminational comparison, may be compared by 
means of adverbs. 

Instead of the comparative and superlative degrees, the posi- 
tive, with the prepositions prbe, ante, prater, or supra, is some- 
times used ; as, prm nobis beatus (Cic), happier than we ; ante 
alias pulchritudine insignis (Liv.), most beautiful. Sometimes 
the preposition is used in connection with the superlative ; as, 
ante alios pulcherrimus omnes (Virg.) 

Among adjectives which denote An invariable quality or 
limitation, and which, therefore, cannot be compared, are those 
denoting matter, time, number, possession, country, part, inter- 
rogation ; also compounds ofjugum, somnus, gcro, and jfero, and 
many others. 
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DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

§128. Derivative adjectives are formed chiefly from 
nouns, from other adjectives, and from verbs. 

I. Those derived from nouns and adjectives are called 
denominatives. The following are the principal classes : — 

1. The termination eus, added to the root, denotes the ma- 
terial of which a thing is made ; as, aureus, golden ; argenteus, 
of silver ; ligneus, wooden ; vitreus, of glass ; from aurum, 
argentum, &c. 

The termination inus has sometimes the same meaning ; as, 
adamantinus, of adamant; cedrinus, of cedar; from adamas 
and cedrus. < 

The termination eus is found only in possessives of Greek 
origin ; as, Achilleus, of Achilles ; Sophocleus, &c. 

2. The terminations dlis, arts, His, atilis, icius, leus, ius, and 
inus, denote belonging or relating to ; as, capitdlis, relating to 
the life ; from caput. • 

So comitidlis, regdlis ; Apollin&ris, consul dris,populdris; cimlis, hostlUs, 
juvenilis; aquaftlis,fluvuitllis; tribunicius,patricius ; belllcus y civlcus, Ger- 
manicus ; accusatorius, imperatorius, regius ; canlnus, equinus, ferlnus ; 
from comitia, rex, Apollo, consul, popiUus, civis, &c. 

The termination His sometimes expresses character; as, 
hostilis, hostile ; puerilis, boyish ; from kostis and puer. 

3. The termination arius generally denotes profession or oc- 
cupation; as, argentarius, a silversmith; from argentum; — 
coriarius, statuarius; from corium and statua. When added to 
numeral adjectives, it denotes how many parts a thing con- 
tains. See § 121, 4. 

Some of this class are properly substantives. 

4. The terminations osus and lentus denote abundance, ful- 
ness; as, animosus, full of courage ;fraudulentus, given to fraud; 
from animus and fraus. So lapidosus, vinosus, turbulent us, 
violentus. Before lentus, a connecting vowel is inserted, which 
is commonly «. 

Adjectives of this class are called ampUjicatives. See § 104, 13. 

5. From adjectives are formed diminutives in the same man- 
ner as from nouns ; as, dulciculus, sweetish ; duriusculus, some- 
what hard ; from dulcis and durus. So lentulus, miseUus, par- 
vulus, &c. See § 100, 3, and § 104, 12. 

6. From the names of places, and especially of towns, are 
derived adjectives in ensis, inus, as, and anus, denoting of or 
belonging to such places. 
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Thus from Athena is formed Atkeniensis, Athenian ; from Canna, Can- 
nensis. In like manner, from castra and circus come castrensis, circensis. 

Those in inus are formed from names of places ending in ia and turn; 
te,Aricia,Ariclnus ; Caudium, Caudlnus; Capita-Hum, Capitollnus; Latium, 
Latinus. Some names of towns, of Greek origin, with other terminations, 
also form adjectives in inus ; as, Tarentum, Tarmtlnus. 

Most of those in as are formed from nouns in ttm ; some from nouns in 
a ; as, Arflnum, Arplnas ; Cap€na 9 Captnas. 

Those in anus are formed from names of towns of the first declension, 
or from certain common nouns; as, Alba, Albdnus ; Roma, Romdnus ; 
CunuB, Cumdnus; Thcbat, Thebdnus ;—fons, fontdnus ; mans, montdnus; 
urbs, urbdnus. 

Adjectives with the termination anus are also formed from 
names of men ; as, Sulla, Sullanus; Tullius, Tullidnus. 

Names of towns in polls form adjectives in politdnus ; as, 
Neapolis, Neapolitdnus. % 

Greek names of towns generally form adjectiyes in ius ; as, 
JRhodus, Rhodius ; Lacechemon, Hacedamonius ; — but those in 
a form them in ecus ; as, Larissa, Larissceus ; Smyrna, Smyr* 
nceus.. 

7. A large class of derivative adjectives, though formed from 
nouns, have the terminations of perfect participles. They 
generally signify wearing or furnished with ; as, 

aldtus, winged ; barbdtus, bearded ; galedtus, helmeted ; aurUus, long- 
eared ; turrUus, turreted ; eornutus, horned ; from ala, barba, galea, 
■auris, &c. 

$ 129. II. Adjectives derived from verbs are called verbal 
adjectives. Such are the following classes : — 

1. The termination bundus, added to the first root of the 
verb, with a connecting vowel, which is commonly that of the 
verb, has the general meaning of the present participle ; as, 

errabundus, moribundus, from erro, morior, and equivalent to errans, 
martens. In many the meaning is somewhat strengthened ; as, gratula- 
bundus, full of congratulations ; lacriinabundus, weeping profusely. 

Most Verbals in bundus are from verbs of the first conjugation, a few 
from those of the third, and but one from the second and fourth re- 
spectively. 

Some verbal adjectives in eundus have a similar sense ; as, rubicundus, 
verecundus, from rubeo and vereor. ' 

2. The termination idus, added to the root, especially of 
neuter verbs, denotes the quality or state expressed by the 
verb ; as, 

algldus, cold ; caVtdus, wajrm ; madidus, moist ; rafidus, rapid ; from 
algeo, caleo, madeo, rapio. 

3. The termination tnlis, added to the root of a verb, with 
its connecting vowel, denotes passively, capability, or desert ; as, 

amaHlis, worth? to be loved ; cretUbUis, deserving credit ; pfactWir, ea*y 
to be appeased ; from amo, credo, placo. 
7 
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In adjectives «f tins form, derived from verbs of the third conjugation, 
the eontteetnig vowel is » ; sometimssalso in those from verbs of the second 
*eonjugatien, i is used instead of e ; as, Aomstits, terriUU*, from korrto 
t and terre*. 

This termination is sometimes added to the third root, with a change of 
u into i; fis, flexibility cecHbUis, sens&lUs, from flecto (jhxu), Ac. 

4. The termination tlis, added either tQ the first root of a 
verb, or to the third root, after u is removed, has usually a pas- 
sive, but sometimes an active sense ; as, 

agllis, active ; Jlexilis, easy to be bent ; duct&tis, ductile ; suftlis t sewed ; 
coctllis, baked ; fertMis, fertile ; from ago, &c. 

5. The termination ictus or itius, added to the third root of 
the verb, after u is removed, has a passive sense, as Jictitius, 
feigned ; conductitius, to be hired ; supposititius, substituted, 
from jingo (jictu), &c. 

6. The termination ax, added to the root of a verb, denotes an 
inclination, often one that is faulty; as, audax, audacious; 7a- 
quax, talkative ; rapax, rapacious ; from audeo, loquor, rapio. 

§ 130. III. Adjectives derived from participles, and re- 
gaining their form, are called participials ; as, amans, fond 
of; doctus, learned. 

t IV. Some adjectives are derived from adverbs, and are called 
adverbial* ; as, crastims, of to-morrow ; hodiemus,of this day ; 
from eras and hodie. 

V. Some adjectives are derived from prepositions, and may 
be called prepositionals ; as, contrarius, contrary, from contra ; 
posterns, subsequent, from post. 



COMPOSITION OF ADJECTIVES. 

$ 131. Compound adjectives are formed variously •:-?• 

1. Of two nouns ; as, capripes, goat-footed — of caper and 
pes; ignicqmus, having fiery hair— of ignis and coma. 

% Of a noun and an adjective ; as, noctivagus, wandering in 
the night— of nox and vagus. 

3. Of a noun and a verb ; as, corntger, bearing horns— of 
cornu and gero; letifer, bringing death— of letum and fero. 
So camivorus, causidtcus, ignivomus, lucifugus, pariiceps. 
• 4. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, cequcevus, of the same 
age— of cequus and cevum ; celeripes, swift-footed— of celer and 
pes. So cewtimanus, decennis, magnanimus, misericors, unanr 

6. Of two adjectives; as, centumgemtnus, having a hun- 
>4*ed arms ; multicdvus, having many cavities. 
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& Of aa adjective* and; a> verb ; as}, brwitikpuns, speaking 
briefly*— of ftasvt* undfogptr; mag-nt^u^ magnificttfit^ofnu^ 
mis and/aeto. 

7. Of a& adjective- and. a terfoiaalirat.; aa, e*afi«»ffl£iff, 
quottunque, uterque* 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noufy 
or adjective, itr usually? ends, in u If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an- elision- takes place; as, magnanimus—of mag- 
nus and animus. 

8. Of 'an adYerb- and a noun ; as, bic&rpor, two-bodied — of bis 
and corpus. 

9. Of an adverb and an adjective; as, malefidus, unfaith- 
ful ;. malesdnus, insane. 

10. Of an, adverb- and. a t vejl>.; as, benefiws^ beneficenfc-^o£ : 
bene a.nd facio; malevdlus, malevolent— of male slu^voIq^ 

11. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, amens, mad— of a and 
mens. So consort, dootibr* dqforryifi* im^Hims^ inermis. 

12. Of a preposition and an adjective ; as, concavus, con- 
cave ; infidUs, unftithluL So tmprovtdus, percdrvs, praaXvts, 
subaibxdus, 

13.. Of a. preposition and a verb; as, continuus, con$nuaJr*oiV 
canmiteneQs tnscw, ignorant— of tit andscto. So pracijpuus^ 
promiscuity superutes. 

$9* ABU. V&¥*\ tl*, former papt ift % pjapoaitton, its final cnBfmiMff t J* 
sometimes, changed-, to ajlapt it to that wnicifc foUqws it; as, tiBJ>rtyfc0*CL 
of m and prudent. 

PRONOUNS. 

§ 132. A pronoun is a word which supplies the place, 

of a noun. 

There are eighteen simple pronouns :— 

Eg«S * Hie, iW* or ** Suns, Ap , **•#. u\ <fcc A 

Tu, thou. Is, tfaif or A*. Cujus ? whose * 

Sui, of himself y &c. Quia ? toAo ? Noater, our. 

Hie, tAo< or he. Qui, wfto. Vester, your. 

Ipse, Hmulfi Meua, «»y. Nosteai, of otos <uimlry» 

late, *Aa* or he. Thus, t&y. Cnjas? qfwArt country? 

Three of these — «^o, fa, and .wi— are substantives ; the re- 
maining fifteen, and ail the compound psonouna, are adjectives. 

l^attdfatwaapftci^o^appeHiitiveao^ general application. Eeom 
^by a speaker to d^^matekimeelf; *, to designate the person whom 
he addresses, fy o is of the first person, to of the second. 
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Act is also a general appellative, of the third person, and has always' a 
reflexive signification. Toe oblique cases of ego and tu are also used re- 
flexively, when the subject of tije proposition is of the first or second 
person. 

The remaining pronouns are adjectives, as they serve to limit the mean- 
ing of substantives ; and they are pronouns, because, like substantive , 
pronouns, they may designate any object in certain situations or circum- 
stances. 

Mens, tuus t suus, noster, tester, and nostras, have the same extent of sig- 
nification as the substantive pronouns from which they are derived, and are 
equivalent to the genitive cases of those pronouns. 

Pronouns, like substantives and adjectives, are declined ; but 
they all want the vocative, except tu, metis, noster, and nostras. 
Sui also, from the nature of its signification, wants the nomina- 
tive in both numbers. 

The substantive pronouns take the gender of the objects which 
they denote. The adjective pronouns, like adjectives, have 
three genders. 

SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 133. The substantive pronouns are thus declined : — 
Singular. 

N. e'-go, J. tu, thou. 

G. me <-i, of n,e. tu'-i, of tlee. { **$££*' *~ 

JD. mi'-hi, to me. tib'-i,* to thee. e.\h!-\ * to himself ,&lc^ 

Ac. me, me. te, thee. se, himself, &c. 

Y. tu, O thou. 

Ab. me, with me. te, with thee. • se, with himself, &c. 

Plural* 

N. nos, we. vos, ye or you. — — 

0«nos'-trum > , ves'-trum or > o/ su'-i, of themselves. 

I or nos'-tn, > J ves'-tri, 5 ^ ' J 

D. no'-bis, to us. vo'-bis, to you. sib'-i, to themselves. 

Ac. nos, us. vos, you. se,- themselves. 

V. 1 vos, O ye or you, « ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Ab. no'-bis, with us. vo'-bis, with you. se, with themselves. 

Remarks. 

1. MiM is very rarely contracted into mi. So nun* for mtfttM, Pew. 

2. The syllable nut is sometimes annexed to the snhstantive pronoGXM, 
in an intensive sense, either with or without ipse; as, egdmst, I myielf ; 

tgeejia,?, 
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fiuhimet ipsi, for myself. It is not annexed, however, to the genitives plural, 
nor to fit in the nominative or vocative. In these case* or tic, tuts or 
tuiirtut u used. In the accusative and ablative, le(e in the singular, and 
sese in both numbers, are employed intensively. Mvp**, utejf, and tsfi, tip 
ins a&4 t*i wd titf for *«*, occur in the comic writers. 

{L WeftrCkty and vettr&ifi are contracted from nostrOrum, qostr&rum, and 
pestrOrttty, vestrarum. 

4. The preposition cum is affixed to the ablatives of these pronouns jn 
botl* numbers" ; as, msevm, nobiscum, &c. 



ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

$ 134, Adjective pronouns may be divided into th$ 
following classes '.-—demonstrative, intensive, r*lafive t inter-, 
rogative, indefinite, possessive, and patriaL 

Notx. Some pronouns belong to two of these classes. 



DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Demonstrative pronouns are such as specify what object 
is meant. 

They are iUe, iste, hie, and is, and their compounds, and. are 
thus declined : — 



Singular. 

M. F. JV. 

N. il'-le, il'-la, il'-lud, 

G. iHl'-us ,• il-ll'-us, il-li'-us, 

D. il'-li, il'-li, il'-li, 

Ac il'-lum, il'-lam, il'-lud, 



Plural. 
M F. M 

il'-li, il'-te, il'-la, 

il-lo'-rum, ii-la'-rum, il-lo'-rum, 

il'-lis, il'-lis, il'-lis, 

il'-los, il'-las, il'-la, 



Ab. il'-lo. il'-li. il'-lo. il'-lis. il'-lis, 
Iste is declined like ilk. 
Singular. 

M. F. M 

N. hie, haec, hoc, 

O. hu'-jus, hu'-jus, hu'-jus, 

D. huic,t huic, huic, 

Ac. nunc, hanc, hoc, 



Ab. hoc. 



hac. hoc. 



il'-lis. 



Plural. 

f. a: 

hi, hse, hasc, 

ho'-rum, ha'-rum, ho'-rum, 

his, his, liis, 

hos, has, haec, 



M. 



his. 



his. 



his. 



* See $15. 
7» 



t Pronounced fake. See $ °. 



T3 
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Singular. 
M. F. JST. 
N. is, e'-a, id, 
O. e'-jus, e'-jus, e'-jus, 
D. e'-i, e'-i, e'-i, 
Ac. e'-um, e'-am, id, 

Ah e 7 -o. e'-i. e'«o. 



Pturat 
F. 

e'-ae, 

e-a'-ruro, 
i'-is or e'-is, i'-is or e'-is, i'-is or e'-is, 
e'-os, e'-as, e'-a, 



e*6'-rum, 



M 

e'-a, 
e-o'-rum, 



i'-is or e'-is. i'-is or e'-is. i'-is ore'-is. 



Plural 
M. F. JV. 

] ist'-IBC. 



Remarks. 

1. Instead of QU, ollus was anciently used; whence dUi in Virgil. IUa t 
fem^ for itfui* and ttti, is found in Lucretius and Cat©, as also hoc for ha 
in Plautns and Terence. Eii for ei, frn for et*m, and ibus and ttfaur for ttr, 
occur in Plautns ; and as, fern., for e», and eabus for »w, in Cato. 

2. From edee, lo! and the accusative of tile f iste, and is, are formed ecciU 
hem, ecciUam, eccillud, eccum, cccam, &c., in both numbers. Eccillum is 
sometimes contracted into ellum. Ecca, nom. fern., also occurs. 

3. Istic and tilic are compounded of iste hie, and tile hie. The former 
sometimes retains the aspirate, as isthic. They are more emphatic than iU.4 
and iste. 

Istic is thus declined : — 

Singular. 
M. F. Jf. 

JV. ist'-ic, ist'-sc, ist'-oc, or ist'-uc, JV. 
Ac. ist'-unc, ist'-anc, ist'-oc, or ist'-uc. Ac, 
Ab. ist'-oc. • ist'-ac. ist'-oc. 

IUic is declined in the same manner. 

4. Ce, intensive, is sometimes added to the several cases of hie, and 
rarely to some cases of the other demonstrative pronouns ; as, hujuscc, 
hosee, hasee, hisce ; illdce, istdce, ejusce, isUsece, Usee. When ne, interroga- 
tive, is also annexed, ce becomes ci ; as, haccine, hoscMne, hiscine ; istuccine, 
istaceine, istosdne ; illiccine, iUanccine. 

5. To the genitives singular of the demonstrative and relative pronouns, 
modi, the genitive of modus , is often annexed, either with or without an 
intervening particle ; as, hujusm&di, or hujuscemddi, of this sort ; cujus 
mddij &c. 

6. Dem is annexed to is, forming idem, the same, which is 
thus declined : — 



A". 
i'-dem, 
e-jus'-dem, 
e-I'-dem, 
i'-dem, 

e-O'-dem. 







Singular. 




M. 


F. 


JV. 


i'-dem, 


e'-a-dem, 


G. 


e-jus -dem, 


e-jus'-dem, 


D. 


e-I'-dem, 


e-I'-dem, 


Ac. 


e-un'-dem, 


e-an'-dem, 


V. 
Ab. 






e-O'-dem. 


e-a'-dem. 
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Plural. 

M. F. JV. 

A". i-I'-dem, e-ae'-dem, e'-a-dem, 

O. e-o-run'-dem, e-a-run'-dem, e-o-run'-dem, 

jy C e-is'-dem, or > C e-is'-dem, or > C e-is'-dem, or 

" \ i-is'-dem, y \ i-is'-dem, y \ i-is'-dem, 

Ac. e-os'-dem, e-as'-dem, . e'-a-dem, 

V. : — 

a * C e-is'-dem, or \ C e-is'-dem, or \ C e-is'-dem, or 

m - I i-is'-dem. 5 I i-is'-dem. $ \ i-is'-dem. 

Note. In compound pronouns, m before d is changed into n; as, eun~ 
dem, &c. 

INTENSIVE PRONOUNS. 

$ 135. Intensive pronouns are such as serve to render 
an object emphatic. 

To this class belong ipse, and the intensive compounds 
already mentioned. §§ 133, 2, and 134, 4. 
Ipse is thus declined : — 

Singular. Plural. 

M. F. JV. M. F. JV. 



N N. ip'-se, ip'-sa, ip'-sum, 
G. ip-si'-us, ip-si'-us, ip-si'-us, 
D. ip'-si, ip'-si, ip'-si, 
Ac. ip'-sum, ip'-sam, ip'-sum, 

Ab. ip'-so. ip'-sa\ ip'-so. 



ip'-si, ip'-sae, ip'-sa r 

ip-sd'-rum, ip-sa'-runijip-so'-rum, 
ip'-sis, ip'-sis, ip'-sis, 
ip'-sos, ip'-sas, ip'-sa, 



ip'-sis. ip'-sis. ip'-sis. 



Remarks. 

1. Ipse is commonly subjoined to nouns or pronouns ; as, Jupiter ipse, 
tu ipse^ Jupiter himself, &c. . 

2. A nominative ipsus, and a superlative ipsissimus, his very self, are 
found in comic writers. 

3. The compounds eapse, eampse, and reapse, are contracted for ed ipsd, 
earn ipsam, and re ipsft. 



RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

$ 136. Relative pronouns are such as relate to a pre- 
ceding noun. 

They are qui, who, and the compounds quicunque and quis- 
quis, whoever. 

In a general sense, the demonstrative pronouns are often relatives ; but 
the name is commonly appropriated to those above specified. They serve 
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to introduce a proposition, limiting ox explaining a preceding noon, to widen 
they -relate, and which is called the antecedent. 

Qui is thus declined : — 

Singular. Plural. 

M F M M. F. JST. 



N. qui, quae, quod, 

G. cu'-jus, cu'-jus, cu'-jus, 

D. cui,* oui, cui, 

Ac. quera, quam, quod, 

V. 

Ab. quo. qui. quo. 



qui, quiB, quae, 

quo'-rum, qua'-rum, quo / -rum, 

qui'tbus, qui'*bus, qui'-bus, 

quos, quas, qua?, 



qui'-bus. qui'-bus. qui'-bus. 



Remarks. 

1. Qui is sometimes used for the ablative singular, in all gendejs, and 
rarely for the ablative plural. To the ablatives quo, qu&, and qut, am is 
sometimes annexed j but it is usually placed before the ablative plural. 

2. Quels and quis are sometimes used in the dative and ablative plural 
for qutbus. Cujus and cm were anciently written quojus and 91101. 

Quicunque, or quicumque, is declined like qui. 

Qui is sometimes separated from cunque, by the interposition of one or 
more words. 

Quisquis is thus declined : — 

Singular* Plural. 

M. F. JV. Jf. 

JV. quis'-quis, quis'-quis, quid'-quid, J JV. qui'-qui, 

Ac. quem'-quem, quid'-quid, I D. qui-bus'-quI4>us. 

Ab. quo'-quo. qua'-qui. quoS-quo. I 

Notx. Quicquid is sometimes used for quidquid. Quiqui for quisquis 
occurs in Plautus. 



INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

$ 137. Interrogative pronouns are such as serve %o 
inquire which of a number of objects is intended. 
They are 

8°?* A who? what? Ecquis ? > Cujus? whose? 

Qoisnam ? \ JBcquisnam ?\ is any one? Cujas ? of what 

Qrinam? } whUhM? **** Numquis? $ country? 

1. Quis is used substantively; qui, adjectively. Que is de- 
clined like qui the relative. 

■ ■ ■ ■ 1 ■ u ■ i i- ' . . , . , i . . ..i 

♦Pronounced ki. See J 9. 
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Quis is thus declined : — 





V. 


Singular. 
F 


JV. 


M. 


Plural. 
F 


JV. 


N. 
G. 
D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ah. 


quia, 
cu'-jus, 
cui, 
quem, 


qua, 
cu'-jus, 
cui, 
quam, 


quid, 
cu'-jus, 
cui, 
quid, 


qui, 

quo'-rum, 
qui'-bus, 
quos, 


quae, 

qua'-rum, 
qui'-bus, 
quas, 


qua, 

quo'-rum, 
qui'-bus, 
quae, 


quo. 


qua. 


quo. 


qui'-bus. 


qui'-bus. 


qui'-bus. 



Remarks on quis and qpi. 

(a.) Quis is sometimes used by comic writers in the feminine, and even 
in the neuter. So also quisnam, quisque and quisquam occur as feminine. 

(ft.) Qui is used for the ablative of quis and qui, in all genders, as it is for 
that of the relative qui. 

(e.) Quis and qui have sometimes the signification of indefinite pronouns , 
(some one, any one), especially after ee, si, ne, nisi, nwri, quo, quanta, and 
They are also occasionally used in the sense of qualis ? what sort ? 



2. The compounds quisnam and quinam have the signification 
and declension of quis and qui respectively. 

3. Ecquis and numquis, or nunquis, are declined and used 
like quis. 

But eequa is sometimes found in the nominative singular feminine ; and 
the neuter plural of nunquis is nunqua. 

Ecqui and nunqui also occur, declined like the interrogative qui, and, 
like 4at, used adjectively. 

4. Ecquisnam is declined like ecquis ; but it is found only in 
the singular ; — in the nominative in all genders, and in the abla- 
tive masculine. 

5. Cujus is also defective: — 



JV. cu'-jus, 
Ac. cu'-jum, 
jSL 



Singular. 

F. 
cu'-ja, 
cu'-jam, 
eu'-ja. 



JV. 
cu'-jum, 



Plural. 

F. 
JV. cu-je, 
Ac. cu'-jas. 



6. OujOS is d 0/l1 ' np ^ Iikfi- *>n tir\jn«>* ■ * ' ■ ■ , 

gular', and the nominative plural. 

Note The interrogative pronouns are sometimes used, in dependent 
clauses, when there is no question. They are then called indefinites; as, 
nescio quis sit, I know not who he is. Qui, in this sense, is found for 
quis; as, qui sit aplrit, he discloses who he is, 
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INDEFINITE PROWMJTfer 

$ 1*38. Indefinite pronouns are- such as denote an ob « 
ject, in a general manner, without indicating a particular 
indvriduai. They are 

AUfquis-, some one. Quuquam, any one. Quidan, a certain one 

Siquis* \f any. Quispiam, some oka. Qui&bet, > any. one you * 

NeqxuM t Ust any, Unuaqniaque, each. Quivis, y please. 
Quisque, every one. 

1. AUquis is thus declined : — 



M. F. JV. 

JW al'-I-qiris; al r -I-qna, al'-frraod, or quid, 

O. al-i-ca'-jus, d-i-ca'-jusy al-i-cu'-jus, 

B. al'-Trcui', ** al'-*-cui* aJ'4-cui* 

Ac. al'-I-quem, alM-quam, al'-Pqood, or quid, 

y, _. 

M>. al'-I-quo. al'-I-qna. aif-I-quo.. 

PluraL 

JV*. al'-I-qui, al'-frqnffl, alM-qua, 

O. al-i-qu&'-rum, al-i-qua'-rum, al-i-qu6*-rum, 

D. a4iq/-«t-buB,* a»Uq>-uI-taus, a^a/~ul-ta»v 

Ac. al'-l-quos, al'-I-quas, al'-l-qua, 

Ah. a-liq'-uT-bua. a-na/-ui-bus. a-ttYMir-bus. 

% Stquis and neqw* are declined m the- same manner. 

But they sometimes have qwt in the nominative singular feminine. 

Mqui, stqniy and nequi, are found for otyutsv &*., and m*afcltttsvejkaAfu» 
and «fw» aba aarar, 

AUmrid, siquidy and nemrid, like £ttt(2, are used substantively ; a&quod\ 
dec., like yuoui, are used adjectively. 

3. Quisque, quisquam, and quispiam, are declined Kkegufci 

But in the neuter singular, quisque has> quodque, auidque, or quicque; 
quisquam has ouidquam or quicquam; and quispiam nas quodpiam, quid- 
piam, or quipptam. 

Quisquam wants the plural, and quispiam is scarcely used in that num- 
ber, except in the nominative feminine, gtueptant. 

4. Unttsquisque is compounded of trow 5 and quisque, and both 

"•-"- i ~ -»«» #for.lt*wwl 

Thus i mtiTftftifjtff, w wim i T -\l j ) • ', , | . y ., flu _H» 

neuter is unumquodque, or unumquidque. It has no plural. 

5. Quidam t quiftbei y and gtittn*, are declined like <p», except 
that they have yiwrf, or quid, in the neuter. 

Qwdam has usually n before d in the accusative singular and jSjnitiTa 
plural ; as, quendam, quorundam, dec. 

* Pronounced a-lik' -toe-bus. See $$ 9, and 19, 4, 
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POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

<$> 139. The possessive are derived from the substantive 
pronouns, and from quis, and designate something belong* 
ing to their primitives. 

They are meus, tuus, suits, noster, vester, and cujus. Metis, 
tuus, and suus, are declined like bonus, (§ 105.) Meus has m 
the vocative singular masculine mi, and very rarely meus. 

Cujus is also declined like bonus; but at is defective. See 
§137,5. 

Noster and vester are declined Wkepiger. See § 106. 

Remarks. 

1. The termination pte intensive is sometimes annexed to the ablative 
^singular of the possessive pronouns ; za r suopte .pondtre, by its own weight ; 
r $uapte manu, by his own hand. 

2. Suus, like its primitive *ta, has always a reflexive signification. These 
pronouns are hence called reflexive. Meus, tuus, noster, and vester, are also 
used reflexively, when the subject of the proposition is of the first or 
second person. See § 132. 

PATRIAL PRONOUNS. 

' >These areuuwferas and, aujas. .See § 137, 6. They ?ate de- 
clined like adjectives of one termination ; as, nostras, nostoatis 



VERBS. 

$ JL40. A verb is jl wor t d by which something is flf- 
ifirmed of a person or thing. 

That of which any thing is affirmed is called the subject 
of the verb. 

A verb either expresses an action ©r slate ; £i3,puerJegit, the 
boy reads; virtus laudator, .virtue is praised ; equus canity the 
horse runs ; aqua caiet, the water is warm ;-^or it connects &n 
attribute with a subject ; ^terraest rotunda t ,the eacth.&rojuid. 

All verbs belong ;to the former of these classes, except sum, I am, the 
lftost common use of which is, to connect an Attribute' with a subject 
sWhen so used, it is called a copula. 

$ 14t\* Tetbs are either active or neuter. 

J. An, active t;er6 ^presses such an action as requires 
the addition of an. object to, complete the sense ; as, amoje, 
I love thee; sequitur p<m$Mlem,Me follows the consul. 

Jfost active * verbs .may* express : aejtion in two ways, and, for 
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this purpose, have two forms, which are called the active and 
passive voices. 

1. A verb in the active voice represents the agent as acting 
upon some person or thing, called the object ; as, puer legit 
librum, the boy is reading a book. 

% A verb in the passive voice represents the object as being 
acted upon by the agent ; as, liber legitur a puero, a book is 
read by the boy. ' 

Remark. By comparing the two preceding examples, it will be seen 
that they have the same meaning. The passive voice may thus be sub- 
stituted at pleasure for the active, by making the object of the active the 
subject of the passive, and placing the subject of the active in the ablative 
case, with or without the preposition a or ab, according as it is a voluntary 
or involuntary agent. The active form is used to direct the attention 
especially to the agent as acting ; the passive, chiefly to exhibit the object 
as acted upon. In the one case the object, in the other the agent, is fire- 
quently omitted, and left indefinite ; as, puer legit, the boy is reading, i. e. 
ubrum, Uterus, &c, a book, a letter, &c. j virtus laudator, virtue is praised, 
i. e. ab hominlbus, by men. 

The two voices are distinguished from each other by peculiar 
terminations. 

$ 142. II. A neuter verb expresses such an action or 
state, as does not require the addition of an object to com- 

Flete the sense ; as, equus currit, the horse runs ; ego sedeo, 
sit. 

Many verbs, in Latin, are considered as neuter, which are usually 
translated by an active verb in English. Thus indulgeo, I indulge, noceo, 
I hurt, pareo, I obey, are reckoned among neuter verbs. In strictness, 
such verbs denote rather a state than an action, and their sense would be more 
exactly expressed by the verb to be with an adjective ; as, " I am indul- 
gent, I am hurtful, &c. Some verbs in Latin, which do not usually take 
an object after them, are yet active, since the object is omitted by an ellip- 
sis. Thus credo properly signifies to intrust, and, in this sense, admits an 
object; as, credo tibt salutem meam, I intrust my safety to you; but it 
usually means to believe ; as, crede mihi, believe me. 

Remark 1. Neuter verbs have, in general,' only the form of 
the active voice. They are, however, sometimes used imper- 
sonally in the passive voice. 

2. The neuter verbs audeo, I dare, /Wo, I trust, gaudeo, I rejoice, and 
sdUo, I am. wont, have the passive form in the perfect and its cognate 
tenses ; as, ausus sum, I dared. These verbs are called neuter passives. 

3. The neuter verbs vapulo, I am beaten, and veneo, I am sold, have an 
active form, but a passive meaning, and are called neutral passives. . 

4. Some verbs, both active and neuter, have only the form 
of the passive voice. These are called deponent verbs, from dt- 
pono, to lay aside, as having laid aside their active form, and 
their passive signification ; as, sequor, I follow ; morior, I die. 

Note. Verbs are sometimes said to be transitive and intransitive, rather 
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than aotive and neuter. The former termi are more significant, but the 
latter are more commonly used, and have the same meaning. 

To verbs, besides voices, belong moods, tenses, numbers, 
and persons. 

MOODS. 

$ 143. Moods are forms of the verb, denoting the 
manner of the action or state expressed by the verb. There 
are in Latin four moods 1 — the indicative, the subjunctive, the 
imperative, and the infinitive. 

1. The indicative mood is that form of the verb which 
is used in independent and absolute assertions ; as, amo, I 
love ; amabo, I shall love. 

2. The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to express an action or state simply as conceived 
by the mind ; as, si me obsecret, redibo ; if he entreat me, 
I will return. 

3. The imperative mood is that form of the verb which 
is used in commanding, exhorting, cff entreating; as, ama, 
love thou. 

4. The infinitive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to denote an action or state indefinitely, without 
limiting it to any person or thing as its subject ; as, amare, 
to love* 

TENSES. 

$ 144. Tenses are forms of the verb, denoting, the 
times of the action or state expressed by the verb. 

1. Time admits of a threefold division, into present, past, and 
future ; and, in each of these times, an action may be repre- 
sented either as going on, or as completed. From these two 
divisions arise the six tenses of a Latin verb, each of which is 
distinguished by its peculiar terminations. 

2. They are called the present, imperfect, future, perfect, 
pluperfect, and future perfect tenses. 

Present C action } amo, I lore, or am loving ; Present tense. 
Fast < not com- > wmdbam. I was loving ; imperfect tense. 
Future { pleted; ) aimtibo, I shall love, or be loving ; Future tense. 

Present C action } am&vi, I have loved ; Perfect tense. 

Past < com- > amaviram, I had loved ; Pluperfect tense. 

Future ( pleted; jamaviro, I shall have loved; Future perfect tense 
8 
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3. There is the lime number of tenses in the passive voice, 
in which actions not completed are represented by simple forms 
of the verb, and those which are completed by compound forms. 

Present C action } amor, I am loved ; Present tense. 
Past < not com- > amdbar, I was loved ; Imperfect tense. 
Future { pleted ; } amdbor, I shall be bred ; Future tense. 

) amdtus surn^ or fid, I have been lovted ; Perfect tense, 
> amdtus eram, or futram, I had been loved ; Pluperfect, 
) amdtus ero t at/uiro, I shall have been loved : Future 

[Perfe*. 

<§> 145. I. The present tense represents an action as 

now going on, and not completed; as, amo, I love, or am 

loving. 

I. Any existing custom, or general truth, may be expressed 
by this tense ; as, apudPartkos, signup datur tymp&no ; among 
the Parthians, the signal is given by a drum. 

&. The present tense may also denote an action which has existed for 
some time, and which still exists ; as, tot annos hello, gero ; for so many 
years I have waged, and am still waging war. 

3. The present tense is sometimes used to describe past actions, in order 
to give animation to discourse ; as, desiliunt ex eqms f prov6Umt in primum; 
they dismount, they fly forward to the front. 

II. The imperfect tense represents an action as going on 
at some past time, but not then completed ; as, amdbam, I 
was loving. 

1. The imperfect sometimes denotes repeated or customary 
past action ; as, legebam, I was wont to read. 

2. It may also denote an action which had existed for some time, and 
which was still existing at a certain past time ; as, audUbat jamdudum 
verba ; he had long heard, and was still hearing the words. 

3. This tense is sometimes used for the present, in letters, with refer* 
ence to the time of their being read ; as, expcctdbam, I was expecting, 
(when I wrote). 

4. The imperfect also sometimes denotes intention or preparation to act 
at some past time ; as, olim dim dabam, formerly when I was ready to 
give. 

III. The future tense denotes that an action will be going 
on hereafter, without reference to its completion ; as, amabo, 
I shall love or be loving. 

IV. The perfect tense represents an action either as just 
completed, or as completed in some indefinite past time ; 
as, amdvi, I have loved, or I loved. 

In the former sense, it is called the perfect definite ; in the lat- 
ter, which is more common, it is called the perfect indefinite. 
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/ 



V. The pluperfect tense represents a past action as com- 
pleted, at or before the time of some other past action or 
event; as, litteras scripseram, antiquum nuncius venit ; 1 
hid written the letter, before the messenger arrived. 

VI. The future perfect tense denotes that an action will 
. bo completed, at or before the time of some other future 

action or event ; as, cum ccenavero, profi ciscar ; when I shall 
have supped, I will go. 

This tense is often, but improperly, called the future subjunctive. It ha* 
the signification of the indicative mood, and corresponds to the second fu- 
ture in. English. 

Note. The present, imperfect, and future tenses passive, in English, 
do not express the exact sense of those tenses in Latin, as denoting an ac- 
tii »n which is, was, or will be, going on at a certain time. Thus laudor 
signifies, not " I am praised," but "I am in the act of being praised," or, 
if such an expression is admissible, " I am being praised." 

Remark 1. The six tenses above enumerated are found only 
in the indicative mood. 

2. The subjunctive mood has the present and past, but no 
future tenses. 

The tenses of the subjunctive mood have less definiteness of meaning, 
in regard to time, than those of the indicative. Thus the present and per- 
fect, besides their common signs, may or can, may have or can have, must, 
in certain connections, be translated, by might, could, would, or should ; 
might have, could have, &c. The tenses of this mood must often, also, be 
translated by the corresponding tenses of the indicative. For a more full 
account of the signification of the tenses of the subjunctive mood. 
i**f260. . ' 

3. The imperative mood has but one tense, which is called 
the present, but which, from its nature, has a reference to the 
future. 

4. The infinitive mood has three tenses — the present, perfect, 
and future ; the first of which denotes an incomplete,the second 
a completed action, and the last an action to be performed. 

NUMBERS. 

$ 146. Numbers are forms of the verb, denoting the 
iriity or plurality of its subject. Verbs, like nouns, have 
two numbers — the singular and the plural. 

PERSONS. 

$ 147. Persons are forms of the verb, appropriated to 
the different persons of the subject, and accordingly called 
the iirst ; second ; and third persons. 
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1. As the imperative mood expresses the action which a second 
or third person is required to perform, it has terminations cor- 
responding to those persons only. 

2. The signification of the infinitive mood not being limited to 
any subject, it admits no change to express either number or 
person. 

3. The following are the terminations of the different persons 
of each number, in the indicative and subjunctive moods in both 
voices : — 

Active. Passive. 

Person. 1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 

Singular. — s, t; r, ris, tor; 

Plural, mus, tis, nt. mur, mini, -ntur. 
These may be called personal terminations. 

Remark-1. The first person singular, in the active voice, ends either in 
fi or in a vowel. 

2. The perfect indicative active is irregular in the second person singu- 
lar) and in one of the forms of the third person plural. 

3. The passive form above given applies to the simple tenses only. 

4. The pronouns of the first and second persons are seldom expressed 
in Latin as subjects of a finite verb, the sereral persons being sufficiently 
distinguished by the terminations of the verb. 



PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, AND SUPINES. 

§ 148. 1. A participle is a word derived from a verb, 
and partaking of its meaning, but having the form of an 
adjective. 

Like a verb, it has different voices and tenses ; like an adjec- 
tive, it has declension* and gender; and like both, it has two 
numbers. 

Active verbs have usually four participles — two in the active 
voice, a present and a future; as, anions, loving; amaturus, about 
to love ; — and two in the passive voice, a perfect and a future ; 
as, amdtus, loved, or having been loved ; amandus, to be loved. 

Neuter verbs have usually only the participles of the active 
voice. 

Deponent verbs, both active and neuter, may have the partici- 
ples of both voices. 

2. Gerunds are verbal nouns, used only in the oblique cases, 
and expressing the action or state of the verb. Like other ab- 

t See&JHtfaiMjlU, 
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s tract nouns, they are found only in the singular number; as, 
umandi, of loving, &c. 

3. Supines also are verbal nouns of the fourth declension in 
1 he accusative and ablative singular ; as, amdtum, to love ; amatu, 
to be loved. The supine in um is called the former supine ; that 
in u, the latter. The former is commonly used in an active, the 
latter in a passive sense. 



CONJUGATION. 

$ 140. The conjugation of a verb is the regular forma- 
tion and arrangement of its several parts, according to their 
voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 

There are four conjugations, which are characterize J by 
the vowel before re in the present of the infinitive active. 
In the first conjugation, it is a long ; 

In the second, c long ; 

In the third, £ short; 

In the fourth, i long. 

Note. Do, dare, to give, and such of its compounds as are of the first 
conjugation, have ft short before re. 

$ 150. A verb consists of two parts — the root, and the 
verbal termination. 

1. The root of a verb consists of those letters which are not 
changed by inflection; as, am in amo, amabam, *mavtrim 9 
wnadtus. This may be called the general root. 

2. There are also three special roots, from which, by the ad- 
dition of certain terminations, all the parts of the verb are 
readily formed. The first of these roots is found in the present 
of the indicative, and is the same as the general root ; the sec- 
ond is found in the perfect ; and the third in the supine, or per* 
fect participle. 

3. In regular verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjuga- 
tions, the second root is formed by. adding, respectively, dv, ev t 
and iv, to the general root ; and the third root by a similar ad- 
dition of dtu, etoj and itu. 

Many verbs, however, in these three conjugations, form their 
second and third roots irregularly, as do almost all in the sec- 
ond, a great part adding u and itu, instead of ev and itu. 

4. In the third conjugation, the second root either is the 
same as the first, or is formed from it by adding s ; the third 
root is formed by adding tu. See § 171. 
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Note. In the second and fourth conjugations, e and t before o at* 
considered as belonging not to the root, but to the termination. In verbs 
whose second or third roots are formed irregularly, the general root often 
undergoes some change in the parts derived from them. 

5. The vowel which unites the general root with the remain-. 
ing letters of the verb, is called the connecting vowel. Each 
conjugation, except the third, is, in a great degree, distinguished 
by a peculiar connecting vowel, which is the same as character- 
izes the infinitives. See § 149. 

In the third conjugation, the connecting vowel is generally e or *. in 
the second and fourth conjugations, and in verbs in to of the third, a sec- 
ond connecting vowel is sometimes added to that which characterizes the 
, conjugation ; as, a in doceant, u in capituti, &c. 

In verbs whose second and third roots are formed irregularly, the con- 
necting vowel often disappears, or is changed in the parts derived from 
those roots ; but it is almost always found in the parts derived from the 
first root. 

$151* 1. From the first root are derived, in each voice, 
the present, imperfect, and future indicative ; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, the imperative, and the present infinitive. 
From this root are derived also the present participle, the gerund, 
and the future participle passive. 

' 2. From the second root are derived, in the active voice, the 
perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect indicative; the perfect 
and pluperfect subjunctive, and the perfect infinitive. 

3. From the third root are derived, in the active voice, the 
supine in tiro, and the future participle, the latter of which, with 
the verb esse, constitutes the future infinitive. 

From this root are derived, in the passive voice, the supine in 
tt, and the perfect participle, from the latter of which, with the 
verb sum, are formed all the tenses which in the active are de- 
rived from the second root. The future infinitive passive is 
formed from the supine in urn, and trt, the present infinitive 
passive of the verb eo, to go. 

4. The present and perfect indicative, the supine in tiro,* and 
the present infinitive, are called the principal parts of the verb, 
because from the first three the several roots are ascertained, 
and from the last, the characteristic vowel of the conjugation. 
In the passive voice, the principal parts are the present indica- 
tive and infinitive, and the perfect participle. 

§ 15& The following table exhibits a connected view of the 
verbal terminations, in all the conjugations. By annexing these 
to the several roots, all the parts of a verb may be formed. 

* As the supine in um is wanting in most verbs, the third root must often be deter 
mined from the perfect participle, or the future participle active. 
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In analyzing a verb, the voice, person, and number, are ascertained by the 
pergonal terminations. See § 147, 3. The conjugation^ mood, and tense, 
are, in general, determined by the letter or letters which intervene between 
the root of the verb and those terminations. Thus in amab&mus, mus do- 
notes that the verb is of the active voice, plural number, and first person ; 
ha denotes that it is of the indicative mood, imperfect tense; and the con- 
necting vowel a determines it to be of the first conjugation. So in ama» 
remirUj mini denotes the passive voice, plural number, and second person ; 
re, the subjunctive mood, imperfect tense ; and a, as before, the first conju- 
gation. 

Sometimes, the part between the root of the verb and the personal ter- 
mination, does not precisely determine the conjugation, mood, and tense, 
but only within certain limits. In such cases, the conjugation may be 
learned, by finding the present tense in the dictionary, and if two forms 
are alike in the same conjugation, they can only be distinguished by the 
sense. Thus amemus and doctmus have the same termination ; but, as 
amo is of the first, and doeeo of the second conjugation, the former is de- 
termined to be the subjunctive, the latter the indicative, present Btgar 
maybe either future indicative, or present subjunctive— regimus either 
present or perfect indicative. 

$ 153, Sum, I am, is called an auxiliary verb, because it 
is used, in conjunction with participles, to supply the want of 
simple forms in other verbs. From its denoting existence, it 
is sometimes called the substantive verb. It is very irregular 
in those parts which, in other verbs, are formed from the first 
root. Its imperfect and future tenses seem to have been 
formed from the second root of some now obsolete verb, and 
to have been, not, as now, an imperfect and future, but a plu- 
perfect and future perfect. It is thus conjugated : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Indie. Pre*. Jnfin, Per/. Indie. Fat. Pari. 
Sum, es'-se, fu'-i, fu-to'-rus. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural* 

4 C 1. sum, lam, su'-mus, we are, 

g < 2. es, thou art,* eV-tis, ye\ art, 

£ C 3. est, he is ; sunt, they are. 

Imperfect. 

1. eA-ram, I was, . e-raMnus, we were, 

2. e'-ras, thou wast, e-ra'-tis, ye were, 
a e'-ratjfcc was; e'-rant, fltey were. 



* In the second person singular in English, the plural form you is commonly used* 
except in solemn discourse 5 as, tu es, you are. 
f The plural pronoun of the second person is either ye or you % 
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Future, shall, or wUl. 

h e'-ro, /«A«B Ae, etf-I-mus, we shall be, 

3. e'-ria, lAtu uOt Ae, ei'-I-tfe, ye triU Ae, 

a e'-rit, he trill be; e'-runt, they wUl bt. 

Perfect, Aare 6ee«, or tww. 

1. fu'-i, I have been, fa'-I-mus, we have been, 

2. fu-is'-ti, thou hast been, fa-is'-tis, ye have been, 

3. fu'-it, Ac has been ; fii-t'-runt or -re, they hoot been. 

Pluperfect. 

1. fiy-6-mm, I had been, fh-e-ra'-nros, we had been, 

2. fii'-e-ras, £Aou Aodtt been, fu-e-ra'-tis, ye had been, 

3. fu'-£-rat, Ae Aorf Aeen; fu'-S-rant, tAey Aa</ been. 

Future Perfect, shall or wiU have. 

1. fu'-t-ro, J shall have been, fu-eiM-mua, we shall have been 

2. fu'-&-ris, iAou trtft Aove Aeen, fu-exM-tia, ye will have been, 
3 fu'-€-rit, he wiU have been ; fu'-e-rint, they wUl have been, 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present, may, or can. 

1. aim, I may be, rf-mus, we may be, 

2. sis, thou mayst be, si'-tis, ye rnc^ Ae, 

3. sit, Ae may be ; sint, tfley mc^ Ae. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should. 

1. ee'-sem, J would be, es-sfc'-mus, tue troufcf Ae, 

2. es'-sea, thou wouldst be, es-ee'-tis, ye would be, 

3. es'-set, Ae would be; os'-sent, they would be. 

Perfect. 

1. ftf-g^rim, I may have been, fii-erM-mus, we may have been, 

2. fu'-e-ris, thou mayst have been, fu-erM-tis, ye may nave been, 

3. fti'-g-rit, Ae may have been ; fu'-g-rint, they may have been. 

Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have. 

1. fu-is'-sem, I would have been, fu-is-se'-mtis, we would have been, 

2. fu-is'-ses, thou wouldst have been, fu-is-se'-tis, ye would have been, 

3. fu-is'-set, Ae would have bun ; fu-is'-sent, they would have been. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



9L es, or es'-to, be thou, es'-te, or es-to'-te, be ye, 

• 9L es'-to, let him be ; sun'-to, let them be. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, es'-se, to be. 

Perfect fu-is'-se, to home been. 

Future, fu-tu'-rus es/-se, to be about to be. 

PARTICIPLE. 
Future, fu-tu'-rus, about to be. 

Remarks. 

§ 1S£ • I. A present participle ens seems to have been anciently 
•ued, and is now found in the compounds absens, prasens, and patens. 

2. The perfect/ia, and its derivative tenses, are formed from an obsolete 
fvuo y whence come also the participle futUrus, and an old rabjunctive 
present fuam>fuas,fuat; f ,fitant. 

3. From fuo are also derived the following : — 

Sf. imperf. fo'-rem, fo'-ies, ferret; , , fly-rent. 
pres. fo'-re» 

These forms «eem to have been contracted from fuirem, 
&c., wdfuere. For em is equivalent in meaning to essem, but 
fore has, in most cases, acquired a future signification, equiva- 
lent to futurus esse. 

4. Siem, sies> siet, for «tm, sis, sit, are found in ancient writers, as are 
also escit for erit, escunt for erunt, nndfuv&rmt for fuirint. 

5. Like sum are conjugated its compounds, except possum ; 
but prosum has d after pro, when the simple verb begins with 
e; as, 

bid. pres. " pro'-sum, prod'-es, prod'-est, &c. 
— imperf. prod'-e-ram, prod'-€-ras, &c. 

6. Possum is compounded of potis, able, and sum. They 
are sometimes written separately, and then potis is the same in 
all genders and numbers. In composition, is is omitted in 
potis, and t, as in other cases, coming before s, is changed into 
5. In the infinitive, and imperfect subjunctive, es of the simple 
verb is dropped, and f at the beginning of tfie second root 
In every other respect, possum is conjugated like sum, wher- 
ever it is found ; but the imperative, and parts derived from the 
third root, are wanting. 
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Pre*. Ind. Pre*. Inf. Perf. ItuL 

Po^-aum, pos'-ae, potf-u-i, lean, or tamatie. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pre* \ S ' P 08 Hram » P° tLe8 > pot'-e»t ; Pres. pos'-aim, Ac. 

')P.pos , Hrt-mu8,potaMifi, pc^-rant. Imperf. pos'-sem, Ac. 

Jmfie*/. pot'-*ram. Ac> Petf poW-e-rim. Ac 

#ta. pot -8-ro, Ac. p&g,. poUi-is'-Bem. Ac. 

P«/. pOt'-U-l, Ac. wnw™™™. 

p4- poW^-ram, Ac. „ INFINITIVE. 

Fut. m/. poW-«-ro, Ac. £ r «»- P<w'-»e. 

^ J r ' P«/. pot-u-is'-se. 

The following forms are also found ,—potessim and possiem, Ac., ibr 
possim, Ac. ; jwteme for posse; potestur foi potest; and possUur for possit. 

$155. FIRST CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pre*. Ind. Pres. Inf. Per/. Ind. Supine. 

A'-mo, a-ma'-re, a-ma'-vi, a-m&'-tum. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

Sing, a'-mo, I love, 

a'-mas, thou lovest, 

a'-mat, he loves ; 

Plur. a-ma'-mus, we love, 

a-ma'-tis, ye love, 

a'-mant, they love. 

Imperfect. 

Sing, a-ma'-bam, I was loving, 

a-ma'-bas, thou wast loving, 

a-ma'-bat, he was loving; 

Plur am-a-ba'-mus, we were loving, 

am-a-ba'-tis, ye were loving, 

a-ma'-bant, they were loving. 

Future, shall, or ttrill. 

Sing. a : ma'-bo, I shall love, 

a-ma'-bis, thou wilt love, 

a-ma'-bit, he will love ; 

Phr. a-mab'-i-mus, we shall love, 

a-mab'-I-tis, ye will love, 

a-ma'-bunt, they will love. 
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Perfect, loved, or have loved. 

Sing, a-ma'-vi, • I have loved, 

am-a-vis'-ti, thou hast loved, 

a-ma'-vit, he has loved; 

Plur. a-matf'-i-mus, toe have loved, 

am-a-vis'-tis, ye have loved, 

am-a-ve'-runt or -re, they have loved. 

Pluperfect. 



Plur 



a-mair-e-ram, 

a-raav'-e-ras, 

a-mav'-e-rat, 

aiu-a-ve-ra'-mus, 

am-a-ve-ra'-tis, 

a-mav'-e-rant, 



Future Perfect. 
Sing, a-raav'-e-ro, 



Plur. 



a-mav'-e-rit, 
am-a-ver'-I-mus, 
am-a-ver'-I-tis, 
a-mav'-e-rint, 



I had loved, 
thou hadst loved, 
he had loved; 
we had loved, 
ye had loved, 
they had loved* 

shall or voxlX have. 

I shall have loved, 
thou wilt have loved, 
he will have loved; 
we shall have loved, 
ye will have loved, 
they will have loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



Present. 

a'-mera, 

a ; -mes, 

a'-met, 

a-me'-mus, 

a-me'-tis, 

a'-ment, 



may, or can. 

I may love, 
thou mayst love, 
he may love ; 
we may love, 
ye may love, 
they may love. 



Imperfect, might, could, would, or should. 

Sing, a-ma'-rem, I would love, 

a-ma'-res, thou wouldst love, 

a-ma'-ret, he would love ; 

Plur. am-a-re'-mus, we would love, 

am-a-re'-tis, ye would love, 

a-ma'-rent, they would love. 
9 
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Perfect. 

Sing, a-mav'-e-rim, I may have loved, 

a-may'-S-ris, thou mayst have loved, 

a-mav'-e-rit, he may have loved; 

Plur. am-a-ver'-l-mus, we may have loved, 

am-a-ver'-I-tis, ye may have loved, 

a-mav'-&-rint, they may have loved. 

Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have. 

Sing, am-a-vis'-sem, I would have loved, 

am-a-vis'-ses, thou wouldst have loved^ 

am-arvis'-set, he would have loved; 

Phtr. am-a-vis-se'-mus, we would have loved, 

am-a-vis-se'-tis, ye would have loved, 

am-a-vis'-sent, they would have loved 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

JSRng. a'-ma, or a-ma'-to, love thou, 

a-ma'-to, let him love; 

Plur. a-ma'-te, or am-a-to'-te, love ye, 

a-man'-to, let them love. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, a-ma'-re, to love. 

Perfect, am-a-vis'-se, to have loved. 

Future, am-a-tu'-rus es'-se, te be about to love 



PARTICIPLES. 


Present, a'-mans, 
Future, am-a-tu'-rus, 


loving, 
about to lope. 


GERUND. 




G. a-man'-di, 
D. a-man'-do, 
Ac. a-man'-dum, 
Ab. a-man'-do, 


of loving, 

to or for loving, 

loving, 

by loving. 


SUPINE. 




Former, a-ma'-tom, 


to love. 
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§156. PASSIVE VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Indie. Pres. Infin. Perf. Pari. 
A'-mor, a-m&'-ri, a-ma'-tus. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

Sing, a'-mor, I am loved, 

a-ma'-ris or -re, f Ami art fotrtd, 

a-ma'-tur, he is loved; 

Plur. a-m&'-mur, we are loved, 

a-mam'-i-ni, ye are loved, 

a-man'-tur, they are loved. ■ 

Imperfect 

Sing, a-ma'-bar, I was loved, 

ttBfr-a«bi'-ris or -re, thou wast hved, 

am-a-ba'-tur, he was hoed; 

Phar. am-a-ba'-mur, we were hved, 

am~a-bam'4-ni, ye were hved, 

ata-a-ban'-tur, they were hved. 

Future. skaU or wilt be. 

Sing, «-ma'-bor, I shaft be hved, 

a-mab'-e-ris or -re, thou wilt be hved, 

a-mab'-f-tur, he wiU be hved; 

Plur. a-mab'-I-rour, we shall be hved, 

am-a-bim'-i-ni, ye wiU be hved, 

am-a-bun'-tur, they will be hved. 

Perfect, hem btteto, or was. 

Sing, a-ma'-tus sum or fii'-i, I have been hved, 

a-ma'-tus es or fu-is'-ti, thou hast been hved, 

a-ma'-tus est or fa'-it, he has been loved; 

Plur. a-m&'-ti su'-mus or fu'-i-ome, we have been loved, 

a-m&'-ti es'-tis or fu-is -tis, ye have been hved, 

a-m&'-ti sunt, fu-e'-funt or -re, they have been hved. 
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Pluperfect. 

8. a-ma'-tus e ; -ram or fu'-e-ram, I had been loved, 

a-ma'-tus e'-ras or fu'-£-ras, thou hadst been fovea, 

a-ma'-tus e ; -rat or fu'-e-rat, he had been loved; 

P. a-ma'-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra'-mus, we had been loved, 

a-ma'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, ye had been loved, 

a-ma'-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant, they had been loved. 

Future Perfect, shall have been* 

8. a-ma'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, I shall have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, thou unit have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus e'-rit or fu'-fc-rit, he will have been loved; 

P. a-ma'-ti er^-mus or fu-er'-i-mus, we shall have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti er'-l-tis or fu-er / -i-tis > ye will have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti e'-ruutor fu'-S-rint, they will have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, may or can be. 

Sing, a'-mer, I may be loved, 

a-me'-ris or -re, thou mayst be loved, 

a-me'-tur, he may be loved; 

Phtr. a-me'-mur, we may be loved, 

a-mem'-f-ni, ye may be loved, 

a-men'-tur, they may be loved. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should be* 

Sing, a-ma'-rer, I would be loved, 

am-a-re'-ris or -re, thou wouldst be loved, 

am-a-re'-tur, he would be loved; 

Phtr. am-a-re'-mur, we would be loved, 

am-a-rem'-i-ni, ye would be loved, 

am-a-reii'-tur, they -would be loved. 

Perfect. 

8. a-ma'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, I may have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, thou mayst have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus sit or fu'-^-rit, he may have been loved; 

P. a-ma'-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-i-mus, we may have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-I-tis, ye may have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti siut or fii'-fc-rint t they may have been joved* 
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Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have been. 



S. a-ma'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
a-ma'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
a-ma'-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set, 

P. a-ma'-ti es-se'-mus or fo-is-se'-mus, 
a-ma'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, 
a-ma -ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent, 



I would have 
thou wouldst have 
he would have 
we would have 
ye would have 
they would have , 



& 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Sing, a-ma'-re, or a-ma'-tor, 

a-ma'-tor, 
Plur. a-mam'-i-ni, 

a-man'-tor, 



be thou loved, 
let him be loved ; 
be ye loved, 
lit them be loved. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present a-ma'-ri, • to be loved. 

Perfecf. a-ma'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se, to have jbeen loved. 
Future, a-ma'-tum i'-ri, to be about to be loved. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Perfect, a-ma'-tus, 
Future, a-man'-dus, 



loved, or having been loved, 
to be loved. 



SUPINE. 
Latter, a-ma'-tu, 



to be loved. 



Formation or the Tenses. 



From the first root, am, are 
derived 



Active. 
Ind. fire: amo, 

— itnperf amdbam, 
— - fit. tundbo, 
Bubj. pres. amm, 

imper/ amdrem, 

Imperat. aroa, 
Inf. pre*. zmdre, 
Part. pres. amarw, 

fut. 

Gerund. amandi. 

9* 



Passive. 

Bmor, 

amdbar, 

Bxadbor, 

amtr, 

amdrer, 

amdre, 

am&ri, 

Bmondue. 



From the second root, 
amov, are derived 

Active. 
Ind. per/. amavi, 
— piup. amav?rum, 
— — jfut. per/, amaWro, 
8ubj. per/. amartrro, 
— — plup. amavtoem, 
Inf. per/. amavwie, 

From the third root, 
Inf. /ut. amaturttf esse, 
Part. fa. amataru*, 

Form. Sup. aroatum. 



From the third 
root, amatUj are 

derived 

Passive. 
amatu* sum, &e. 
amatu* eras, 4tc. 
amatu* cro, dec. 
amfttu* stm, Set. 
amatu* essem, dee. 
amattu esse, &c. 

amatumiri, 

amata*, 

Lati Sup. amtln. 
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VERBS. SECOND CONJUGATION. 



$ 157. SECOND CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE VOICE. PASSIVE VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Mo'-ne-o, 

Pres. Inf. mo-ne'-re, 

Perf. Ind. mon'-u-i, 

Supine. mon'-i-tum. 



Pres. Ind. mo'-ne-or, 
Pres. Inf. rao-ne'-ri, 
Perf. Part, mon'-i-tus* 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



I advise* 

Sing, mo'-ne-o, 
mo'-nes, 
mo'-net; 

Plur. mo-ne'-mus, 
mo-ne'-tis, 
mo'-nent. 



lam advised. 

Sing, mo'-ne-or, 

mo-ne'-ris or -re, 
mo-ne'-tur ; 

Plur. mo-ne'-mur, 
mo-nem'-f-ni, 
mo-nen-tur. 



/ was advising. 

S. mo-ne'-bam, 
mo-ne'-bas, 
mo-ne'-bat ; 

P. mon-e-ba'-mus, 
mon-e-ba'-tis, 
mo~ne'-bant». 



Imperfect. 



I teas advised. s 

S. mo-ne'-bar, 

mon-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
mon-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. mon-e-ba'-mur, 
mon-e-bam'-i-ni, 
mon-e-ban'-tur. 



Future. 
I shall or will advise. \ I shall or will be advised. 



S. mo-ne'-bo, 
mo-ne'-bis, 
mo-ne'-bit; 

P. mo-neb'-i-mus, 
mo-neb'-i-tis, 
mo»ne'-bunt. 



S. mo-ne'-bor, 

mo-neb'-e-ris or -re, 

mo-neb'-i-tur ; 
P. mo-neb'-i-mur, 

mon-e-bim'-i-ni, 

mon-e-bun'-tur. 



VERBS. SECOND CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. 

I advised, or have advised. 
8. mon'-u-i, 
mon-u-is'-ti, 
mon'-u-it ; 
P. mo-nu'-i-mus, 
mon-u-is'-tis, 
mon-u-e'-runt or -re. 



PASSIVE. 

Perfect. 

I was or have been advised. 

S. mon'-i-tus sum or fu'-i, 
mon'-i-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
mon'-i-tus est or fu'-it ; 

P. mon'-i-ti su'-mus or fu'-T-mus, 
mon'-i-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
mon'-i-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re. 



I had advised. 

8. mo-nu'-e-ram, 
mo-nu'-e-ras, 
mo-nu'-e-rat ; 

P. mon-u-e-ra'-mus, 
mon-u-e-ra'-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rant. 



Pluperfect. 

I had been advised. 

8. mon'-i-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-rara, 
mon'-i-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
mon'-i-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat ; 

P. mon'-i-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra'-mus, 
mon'-i-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
mon'-i-ti e'-rant or fu'-&-ranL 



Future Perfect. 
I shall have advised. I shall have been advised. 



8. mo-nu'-e-ro, 
mo-nu'-e-ris, 
mo-nu'-<5-rit ; 

P. mon-u-er'-i-mus, 
mon-u-er'-i-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rint. 



8. mon'-i-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
mon -i-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
mon'-i-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon'-i-ti er'-i-mus or fu-er'-I-mus, 
mon'-i-ti er'-i-tia or fu-er'-I-tis, 
mon'-i-ti e'-runt or fu'-e-rint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. 



I may or can advise. 
8. mo'-ne-am, 

mo'-ne-as,. 

mo'-ne-at ; 
P. mo-ne-a'-mus, 

mo-ne-a'-tis, 

mo'-ne-ant. 



J may or can be advued. 
8. mo'-ne-ar. 



mo-ne-a'-ns or ■ 
mo-ne-a'-tur ; 
P. mo-ne-a'-mur, 
mo-ne-am'-X-ni, 
mo-ne-an'-tur. 



re, 
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VERBS. SECOND CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE. 



Imperfect. 



PASSIVE.. 



I might, could, would, or 

should advise. 

8. mone-rem, 

mo-ne'-res, 

mo-ne'-ret; 

P. mon-e-rc'-mus, 

mon-e-re'-tis, 

mo-ne'-rent. 



I might, could, would, or 
should be advised. 
S. mo-ne'-rer, 

mon-e-re'-ris or -re, 
mon-e-re'-tur ; 
P. mon-e-re'-mur, 
mon-e-rem'-i-ni, 
mon-e-ren'-tur. 



I may have advised. 

8. mo-nu'-e-rim, 
mo-nu'-e-ris, 
mo-nu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon-u-er'-i-mus, 
mon-u-er'-i-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rint. 



Imight, could, would, or 
should have advised. 

8. mon-u-is'-sem, 
mon-u-is'-ses, 
raon-u-is'-set ; 

P. mon-u-is-se'-mus, 
mon-u-is-se'-tisj 
mon-u-is'-sent. 



Perfect. 

I may have been advised. 

8. mon -i-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, 
mon'-i-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, 
mon'-i-tus sit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon'-i-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-I-mus, 
mon'-i-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-l-tis, 
mon'-i-ti sint or fu'-e-rint. 

Pluperfect. 
Imight, could, would, or should 
have been advised. 

S. mon'-i-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
mon'-i-tus es'-ses or fii-is'-ses, 
mon'-i-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. mon'-i-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se -mus, 
mon'-i-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, 
mon'-i-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



advise thou. 
S. mo-ne, or mo-ne'-to, 

mo-ne'-to ; 
P. mo-ne'-te, or mon-e-to'-te, 

mo-nen'-to. 



be thou advised. 
8. mo-ne '-re, or mo-ne'-tor, 

mo-ne'-tor ; 
P. mo-nem'-i-ni, 

mo-nen'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. mo-ne'-re, to advise. 

Perf. mon-u-is'-se, to have ad- 
vised. 

Put. mon-i-tu'-rus es'-se, to be 
about to advise. 



Pres. mo-ne'-ri, to be advised. 
Perf. mon'-l-ttts es'-se or fu-is'- 

se, tohave been advised. 
Put. mon'-i-tum i'-ri, to be 

about to be advised 



VERBS.— THIRD CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. 



PARTICIPLES. 



PASSIVE. 



I*res. mo'-nens, advising. 
Fut. mon-i-tu'-rus, about to 
advise. > 



Perf. mon'-f-tus, advised. 
Fut. mo-nen'-dus, to be ad- 
vised. 



GERUND. 
G. mo-nen'-di, of advising, 
D. mo-nen'-do, &c. 
Ac. mo-nen'-dum, 
Ab. mo-nen'do. 

SUPINES. ¥ 

Former, mon'-i-tura, to advise. \ Latter, mon'-i-tu, to be advised. 

Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, man, are 
derived, 



Ind. pres. 
—-imperf. 

Suhf.pn 



Active. 



bnperat. 
by", pres. 
Part. pre*. 

fut. 

Gerund. 



monibam, 

monibo, 

moneam, 

moof rem, 

mone, 

monire, 

monens, 

monendi. 



Passive. 

moaeor, 

monibar, 

monibor, 

monear, 

maairer, 

moaere, 

moniri, 



From the second From the third root, 
root, monu f axe monttu, are 

derived, derived, 

Active. Passive. 

Ind. per/. monut, monftu* sum, Slc. 
— — plup. monufram, monttu* eram, &c. 

J iU. perf. monuiro, monftu* cro, &c 
Subj. perf moiiutruif, monftu* sim, &c. 

plup. monument, monfiu* essoin. See. 

Inf. perf. monuwe, monltiu esse, ece. 

From the third root, 
if. fvi. moniiurtu esse, monttum iii, 
'art. fut. momlixrus, 

— perf. monttu*, 
Form. Sup. monTUim. Lot. Sup. monltu. 



$158. THIRD CONJUGATION. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Re'-go, 

Pres. Inf. reg'-S-re, 

Perf. Ind. rex'-i, 

Supine. rec'-tum. 



Pres. Ind. re'-gor, 
Pres. Inf. re'-gi, 
Perf. Part, rec'-tus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 
I rule. I am ruled. 

Sing, re'-go, Sing, re'-gor, 

re'-gis, reg'-e-ris or -re, 

re'-git 5 reg'-Uur ; 

Phtr. reg'-I-mus, Plur. reg'-i-mur, 

reg'-T-tis, re-gim'-i-ni, 

re'-gunt, re-gun'-tur. 
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VERBS. — THIRD COKJUGATIOir. 



ACTIVE. 

I was ruling. 

8. re-gc'-bam, 

re-ge'-bas, 

re-ge'-bat ; 
P. reg-e-ba'-mus, 

reg-e-ba'-tis, 

re-ge'-bant. 

I shall or will rulet 

8. re'-gara, 

re'-ges, 

re'-get ; 
P. re-ge'-mus, 

re-ge'-tis, 

reagent. 

I ruled or have ruled* 

8. rex'-i, 

rex-is'-ti, 

rex'-it ; 
P. rex'-i-mus, 

rex-is'-tis, 

rex-e'-runt or -re. 



I had ruled. 

8. rex'-e-ram, 
rex'-e-ras, 
rex'-e-rat ; 

P. rex-e-ra'-mus, 
rex-e-ra'-tis, 
rex'-S-raut. 



I shall have ruled. 
8. rex'-e-ro, 

rex'-S-ris, 

rex'-e-rit; 
P. rex-er'-i-mus, 

rex-erM-tis, 

rex'-fc-rint t 



PASSIVES. 

Imperfect. 

I was ruled. 

8. re-ge'-bar, 

reg-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
reg-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. reg-e-ba'-mur, 
reg-e-bam'-I-ni, 
reg-e~ban'-tur. 

Future. 

I shall or will be ruled. 
8, re'-gar, 

re-ge'-ris or -re, 
re-ge'-tur ; 
P. re-ge'-mur, 
re-gem'-I-ni, 
re-geu'-tur. 

Perfect. 

I was or have been ruled. 
&. rec'-tus sum or fu'-i, 
rec'-tus 68 or fu-is'-ti, 
rec'-tus est or fu ; -it ; 
P. rec'-ti su'-mus or fu'-Y-nras, 
rec'-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
rec'-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re. 

Pluperfect. 

I had been ruled. 
8. rec'-tus e'-ram or fu'-S-ram, 
rec'-tus e ; -ras or fu'-e-ras, 
rec'-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat ; 
P. rec'-ti e-ta'-mus or fu-e-ra-mus, 
rec'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
rec'-ti errant or fu'-£-rant. 

Future Perfect. 

I shall have been ruled. 

8. rec'-tus e'-ro or ftt'-e*-io, 
rec'-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
rec'-tus e'-riLor fu'-e-rit ; 

P. rec'-ti er'-f-imfe or fu-er*-I-mus, 
rec'-ti er'-l-tis or fu-er'-I-tis, 
rec-ti e' -runt or fa'-e-rint. 



PASSIVE. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present. 



I may or can ride 
& re'-gam, 
re / -gas, 
re'-gat; 
^. re-ga'-mus, 
re-ga'-tis, 
re'-gam. 



i 



I may or can be ruled. 
& re'-gar, 

re-ga'-ris or - ro - 

re-ga^-tur; 
P. re-ga'-mur, 

re-gara'-i-ni, 

re-gan'-tur. 



Imperfect. 
I might, could, would, or 
should rule. 
& reg'-e-rem, 
reg'-e-rea, 
reg'-fc-ret; 
P. reg-e-re'-mus, 
reg-e-re'-tis, 
reg'-e-rent. 



1 might, could, would, or 
should be ruled. 



S. reg'-e-rer, 

reg-e-re'-rfe or -re, 

reg-e-re'-tur; 
P. reg-e-re'-mur, 

reg-e-rem'-T-ni, 

reg-e-ren'-tur. 



I may have ruled. 

S. rex'-e-rim, 
rex'-e-ris, 
rex'-e-rit ; 

P. rex-er'-i-mus, 
rex-er'-I-tis, 
rex'-e-rint. 



Perfect. 

I may have been ruled. 
8 ' rec '" tus s im or fu'-S- r im 
rec -tus sis or fa'-e-ris, 

22"? S V: n,us " fu-erM-mus, 
rec -ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
rec'-ti sint or fu'-e-rint. 



. Pluperfect. 

TChSM "I Imight > ?*> «tf* or Ml 
" « *°0e 6cen ruferf. 

• * ec ';tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
rectus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
rec -tus es'-set or fu-is'-set; 
rec -*J es-se'-nms or fu-is-se'-* 
r «c-ti es-se'-tis or fii-is-fle'-tis, 
re c'-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 



— &"»> www, woiua, < 
«Wi Awe rw&A 
& rex-is'-sem, 

rex-is'-ses, 

rex-is'-set; 
■P- rex-is-se'-mas, 

rex-is-se'-tis,, 

rex-is'-sent. 
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▼EBBS. THIRD CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE. PASSIVE 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
rule thou. 
8. re'-ge, or reg'-i-to, 

reg'-i-to ; 
P. reg'-i-to, orreg-i-to'-te, 
re-gun'-to. 



be thou rulea. 

8. reg'-e-re, or reg'-I-tor, 

reg'-I-tor ; 
P. re-gim'-I-ni, 

re-gun'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. reg'-fc-re, to rule. 
Perf. rex-is'-se, to have ruled. 
Put. rec-tu'-rus es'-se, to 6* 
aftotrf to rule. 



Pres. re'-gi, to be ruled. 
Perf. rec'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se, 

to have been ruled. 
Put. rec'-tum i'-ri, to be about 

to be ruled. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. re'-genB, ruling. I Perf. rec'-tus, ruled. 

Put. rec-tu'-rus, about to rule. I Put. re-gen'-dus, to be ruled. 

GERUND. 

G. re-gen'-di, of ruling, 
D. re-gen'-do, &c. 
Ac. re-gen'-dum, 
Ab. re-gen'-do. 

SUPINES. 
Former, rec'-tum, to rule. \ Latter, rec'-tu, to be ruled. 

Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, reg f are 
derived, 



Active. 

Jnd. pre*. ngo t 

— Imperf. regibam, 

fut. regain, 

Bubj. pres. regam, 

— . imperf. regirem, 

bnperaL rege, 

Inf. fret. regtre, 

Part. pres. regent, 

Gerund. regendL 



Passive. 

regor 

regibar, 

leg*?* 
regar, 
xegirer, 
reggre, 



From the second root, 
rex, are derived, 

Active. 

Ind. perf. rex*, 

— — plup. rexfram, 

•—nit. perf. rexfro, 

Subj. perf rexirim, 

— — plup. rexissem, 

Inf. perf. rexisse. 

From the third root, 
Inf. fut. rectum* esse, 
Part. fut. recturtw, 

TT v Sr f ' 
Form. Sup. rectos*. 



From the third 
root, recto, are 
derived, 
Passive, 
rectus sum, &c 
rectn* eram, &c 
rectu* ero, &c. 
rectu* aim, &c. 
recttu essem, See. 
rectos esse, ecc. 



rectos. 

Lot. Sup. recto. 



VERBS. THIRD CONJUGATION. 



1QV 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



$159. 

Pres. Ind. Ca'-pi-o, to take, 
Pres. Inf. cap'-e-re, 
Perf. Ind. ce'-pi, 
Supine. cap'-tum. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. ca'-pi-or, to be 

taken, 
Pres. Inf. ca'-pi, 
Perf. Part, cap'-tus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



8. ca'-pi-o, 
ca'-pis, 
ca'-pit ; 

P. cap'-i-mus, 
cap'-i-tis, 
ca'-pi-unt. 



8. ca'-pi-or, 

cap'-e-ris or -re, 

cap'-i-tur ; 
P. cap'-i-mur, 

ca-pim'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



8. ca-pi-e'-bam, 
ca-pi-e'-bas, 
ea-pi-e'-bat ; 

P. ca-pi-e-ba'-mus, 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tis, 
ca-pi-e'-bant. 



8. ca-pi-e'-bar, 

ca-pi-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. ca-pi-e-ba'-mur, 
ca-pi-e-bam'-i-ni, 
ca-pi-e-ban'-tur. 



Future. 



8. ca'-pi-am 

ca'-pi-es, 

i _ • _* . 



ca'-pi-et ; 

ca-pi-e'-mas, 

ca-pi-e'-tis, 



P. ca-pi-e'-i 
ca-pi-e'-t.. 
ca-pi-ent. 



8. ca'-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-e'-ris or -re, 

ca-pi-e'-tur; 
P ca-pi-e'-mur, 

ca-pi-em'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-en'-tur. 



The parts formed from the second and third roots being en- 
tirely regular, only a synopsis of them is given. 



Perf ce'-pi. 
Pktp. cep'-e-ram. 
Fut. perf cep'-e-ro. 
10 



Perf cap'-tus sum or fu'-i. 
Plup. cap'-tus e'-rara or fu'-€-ram. 
Fut. perf cap'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro. 



?tO VERBS. — THIBjp CONJUGATION. 

ACtlVfi. PASSIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



8. ca'*pi-am 
ca'-pi-as, 
ca'-pi-at ;' 

P. ca-pi-a'-mus, 
ca-pi-a'-tis, 
ca'-pi-ant. 



8. ca'-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-a'-ria or -re, 

ca-pi-a'-tur ; 
P. ca-pi-a'-rour, 

ca-pi-am'-I-ni, 

ca-pi-an'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



& cap'-e-rem, 
cap'-e-rea, 
cap'-e-ret ; 

P. cap-e-re'-mus, 
cap-e-re'-tis, 
cap'-e-rent. 



8. cap'-e-rer, 

cap-e-re'-ris or -re, 
cap-e-re'-tur » 

P. cap-e-re'-mur, 
cap-e-rem'-i-ni, 
cap-e-ren'-tur. 



Perf. cep'-e-rim. 
Plup. ce-pis'-sem. 



Perf. cap'-tus aim or fu'-e-rim. 
Plup. cap'-tus es'-sem or fii-ia'-sem. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



8. ca'-pe, or cap'-i-to, 

♦cap'4-to ; 
P. caj/-I-te, or cap-i-to'-te, 

ca-pi-un'-to. 



8. cap'-e-re, or ca{V-I-tor 

cap'-i-tor ; 
P. ca-pim'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. cap'-e-re. 
Perf. ce-pis'-se. 
Put cap-lu'-rus es'-se. 



Pres. ca'-pi. 

Perf cap'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se. 

Put. cap'-tum i'-ri. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. ca'-pi-ens. I Perf cap'-tus. 

Put. cap-tu'-rus. | Put ca-pi-en'rdus. 

GERUND. 
G. ca-pi-en'-di, &c. | 

SUPINES. 
Pormer. cap'-tum. | Latter, cap'-tu. 



▼EBBS. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE. PAS8IVE. 



Ill 



$160. FOURTH CONJUGATION- 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Au'-di-o, 
Pres. Inf. au-dl'-re, 
Perf. Ind. au-di'-vi, 
Supine. au-dl'-tum. 



Pres. : Ind. au'nii-oy, 
Pres Inf. au-di'-ri* 
Perf Part. au-di<-ti*g. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 



Ihear. 

& au'-di-o, 
au'-dis, 
au'-dit ; 

P. au-di'-mus, 
au-dl'-tis, 
au'-di-unt. 



I am heard* 
8. au'-di-or, 

au-dl'-ris or -re, 

au-dl'-tur ; 
P. au-di -mur, 

au-dim'4-ni, 

au-di-un'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



I was hearing. 

8. au-di-e'-bam, 
au-di-e'-bas, 
au-di-e'-bat ; 

P. au-di-e-ba'-mus, 
au-di-e-ba'-tis, 
au-di-e'-bant. 



I was heard* 
au-di-e'-bar, 
au-di-e-ba'-ria or -are, 
au-di-e-ba'-tur ; 
au-di-e-ba'-mur, 
au-di-e-bam'-i-ni, 
au-di-e-ban'-tur. 



Future. 



I shall or will hear. 

8. au'-di-am, 

au'-di-es, 

au'-di-et ; 
P. au-di-e'-mus, 

au-di-e'-tis, - 

ati'-di-ent. 



I shall or will be heard* 
8. au'-di-a?, 

au-di-e'-ris or -re, 
au-di-6'-tur ; 
P. au-di-e'-mur, 
au-di-em-i-ni, 
au-di-en'-tur. 
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VERBS. 



rOUBTH CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE. 



I heard or have heard. 

8. au-di'-vi, 

au-di-vis'-ti, 

au-di'-vh ; 
P. au-div'-i-mus, 

au-di-vis'-tis, 

au-di-ve'-runt or -re. 



I had heard. 

S. au-div'-e-ram, 
au-div'-e-ras, 
au-div'-8-rat ; 

P. au-di-ve-ra'-mus, 
au-di-ve-ra'-tis, 
au-div'-e-rant. 



PASSIVE. 



Perfect. 



I shall have heard. 

8. au-div'-e-ro, 
au-div'-e-ris, 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di-ver'-i-mus, 
au-di-ver'-i-tis, 
au-div'-e-rint. 



I have been or was heard. 

8. au-di'-tus sum or fu'-i, 
au-di'-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
au-di'-tus est or fu'-it ; 

P. au-di'-ti su'-mus or fu'-i-mus, 
au-di'-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
au-di'-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re 



Pluperfect. 

I had been heard. 

8. au-di'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
au-di'-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
au-di'-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat ; 

P. au-di'-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra'-mus, 
au-di'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
au-di'-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant. 



Future Perfect 

I shall have been heard. 

8. au-di'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
au-di'-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
au-di-tus e'-rit or fu'-8-rit ; 

P. au-di'-ti ef'-i-mus or fu-er'-i-mus, 
au-di'-ti er'-T-tis or fu-er'-I-tis, 
au-di'-ti e'-runt or fu'-e-rint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. 



I may or can hear. 

S. au'-di-am, 
au'-di-as, 
au'-di-at ; 

P. au-di-a'-mus, 
au-di-a'-tis, 
au'-di-ant 



I may or can be heard. 
8. au'-di-ar, 

au-di-a'-ris or -re, 

au-di-a -tur ; 
P. au-di-a'-mur, 

au-di-am'-I-ni* 

au-di-an'-tuj\ 
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IW 



ACTIVE, 



PASSIVE. 



Imperfect. 



/ might, could, would, or 
should hear* 

8. au-di'-rem, 

au-di'-res, 

au-di'-ret ; 
P. au-di-re'-mus, 

au-di-re-tis, 

au-di'-rent. 



might, could, would, or 

should be heard. 
S. au-di'-rer, 

au-di-re'-ris or -re, 

au-di-re'-tur ; 
P. au-di-re'-mur, . 

au-di-rem'-i-ni, 

au-di-ren'-tur. 



I may have heard. 

8. au-div'-e-rim, 
au-div'-e-ris, 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di-ver'-I-mus, 
au-di-ver'-i-tis, 
au-div'-e-rint. 



Perfect. 

I may have been heard. 

8. au-dl'-tus sinT or fu'-e-rinj, 
au-di'-tus sis or fu'-e-ria, 
au-dl'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit; 

P. au-di'-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-i-mus, 
au-di'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-I-tis, 
au-di'-ti sint or fu'-e-rint. 



I might, could, would, 
or should have heard, 
8. au-di-vis'-sem, 
au-di-vis'-ses, 
au-di-vis'-set ; 
P. au-di-vis-se'-mus, 
au-di-vis-se'-tis, 
au-di-vis'-seftt, 



Pluperfect. 

I might, could, would, or should 
have been heard. 
8. au-di'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
au-di'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
au-di'-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 
P. au-di'-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se'- 
au-di'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'~ti8 9 
au-df'-ti es'-sent or fu-ifl'-seoi, 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



hear thou. . 
8. au'-di, or au-df'-tQ, 

au-di'-to ; 
P. au-di'-te, or au-dHo'-te, 
* au-di-un'-*o. 
10 • 



be thou heard. 
8. au-di'-re, or au-di'-tor, 

au-di'-tor ; 
P. au-duB^-ni, 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. au-di'-re, to hear. 
Perf. au-di-vis'-se, to have 

heard. 
Put. au-di-tu -rus es'-se, to be 

about to hear. 



Pres. au-di'-ri, to be heard. 
Perf. au-di'-tus es'-se or fu-is'- 

se, to have been heard. 
Put. au-di'-tum i'-ri, to be 

about to be heard. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. au'-di-ens, hearing. \P&f- au-di'-tus, heard. 

Put. au-di-tu'-rus, about to hear. \ Put. au-di-en'-dus, to be heard* 

GERUND. 

G. au-di-eu'-di, of hearings 
D. au-di-en'-do, &c. 
Ac. au-di-en'-dum* 
Ab. au-di-en'-do. 

SUPINES. 
Former. au-dF-tum, to hear. \ Latter, au-di'-tu, to be heard. 



Formation of the Tenses. 



Prom the first root, and, are 
derived, 



Active. Passive. 
audio, audtor, 
aadiibam, audiibar, 
audtam, audtar, 



audtam, 



Ind. pres. 

— xmperf. 

fut. 

Bubf.pre*. 

— xmperf. audtrem, 
audi, 
audire, 
audient, 

audieaaV. 




audtar, 
audirer, 
audire, 
audfri, 



From the third 
root, auditu, are 

derived, 

Passive. 
audita* sum, &c. 



From the second root, 
audio, are derived, 

Active. 
Ind. per/. audivt, 
— - plup. audivfram, auditu* eram. &e, 

— fut. per/, audiv?ro, audita* ero, &e. 
Subj. per/. audiv?rim, audita* sim, &*. 

— plup. axxd'wissem, audita* essem, &c. 
Inf. per/. audivi**e. auditu* esse, «c. 

From the third root, 
In/./ut. auditurw* esse, audltum iri, 
Part./ut. audituru*, 

perf. audittu, 

Form. Sup. auditum. Lot. Sup. audita. 



DEPONENT VERBS. 

$161* Deponent verbs are conjugated like the passive 
voice, and have also all the participles and participial forma- 
tions of the active voice. Neuter deponent verbs, however* 
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want the future passive participle, except that the neuter in 
dum is sometimes used impersonally. 

The following is an example of an active deponent verb of 
the first conjugation : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Mi'-ror, ini-ra'-ri, mi-ra'-tus, to admire. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. K mi'-ror, mi-ra'-ris, &c. I admire, &c. 

Imperf mi-ra'-bar, &c. I was admiring. 

Put. mi-ra'-bor, I shall admire. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus sum or fu'-i, I have admired. 

Plup. mi-ra'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, I had admired. 

Put. perf. mi-ra'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, I shall have admired* 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi'-rer, mi-re'-ris, &c. I may admire, &c. 

Imperf. mi-ra'-rer, I would admire. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, I may have admired. 

Plup. mi-ra'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, I would have admired, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 
mi-ra'-re, or mi-ra'-tor, admire thou, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi-ra'-ri, to admire. 

Perf mi-ra'-tus esse or fu-is'-se, to have admired. 

Put. act. mir-a-tu'-rus es'-se, to be about to admire. 

Put. pass, mi-ra'-tum i'-ri, to be about to be admired* 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. mi'-rans, admiring. 

Perf mi-ra'-tus, having admired. 

Put. act. mir-a-tu'-rus > about to admire. 

Put. pass, mi-ran'-dus, to be admired. 

GERUND. 
G. mi-ran'-di, of admiring, &c. 

SUPINES. 
Former, mi-ra'-tum, to admire. -^Latter, mi-ra'-tu, to be admired. 
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Remarks on the Conjugations. 

Of the Tenses formed from the First Root. 

§16*« 1. A few wordg in the present subjunctive of the first and 
third conjugations, in the earlier writers, end in im; as, edim tor edam, 
duim for dem (from an old form dvo), creduim *nd jterduim for credam and 
perdam. This was retained as the regular form in rim and velim, from 
sum and nolo, and in their compounds. 

2. The imperfect indicative in the fourth conjugation, sometimes, espe- 
cially in the more ancient writers, ends in ibam and ibar, for iibam and 
iebar, and the future in ibo and ibor, for iam and iar ; as, vestilavi, larglbar, 
for vestiibam, largiibar ; scibo, opperlbor, for seiam, opperiar. 

3. The termination re, in the second person singular of the passive 
voice, is rare in the present, but common in the other simple tenses. 

4. The imperatives of dico,duco,facio t and/ero, are usually written die, 
due, fac, and fer ; in like manner their compounds, except those com- 
pounds offacio which change a into i. Scio has not set, but scito. 

6. In the second person of the imperative passive, an ancient form in 
m\no in the singular, and minor in the plural, is very rarely found; as, 
f amino for fare, pro gredimlnor for progreaimlni. » 

6. The syllable er was often added to the present infinitive passive by 
the early poets ; as, amarUr for amOri, dUier for did. 

Of the Tenses formed from the Second Root. 

7. When the second root ends in v, a contraction often occurs in the 
tenses formed from it, by omitting v, with the first vowel of the termina- 
tion, when followed, in the' fourth conjugation, by s, and in the other 
conjugations, by s or r; as, audissem for audivissem, amdsti for amayisti, 
impUrunt for implev&runt, ndrqm and mfarsfor novtram and novisse. 

When the second root ends in iv, v alone is often omitted ; as, audiirQ 
for avdizlro ; audiisse for audivisse. 

When this root ends hi * or x, the syllables is, cm, and sis, are 

sometimes omitted in the termination of tenses derived from it ; as, evasti 

for evasvdi, extinxti for exHnxvsU, divisse for divisi&se; extinxvm for txtinx- 

issem, surrexe for surrexiase ; oecesUs lor accessistis, justi for jussisU. So 

' faxem for (Jacsissem,) fecissem. 

8. In the third person plural of the perfect indicative active, the form in 
fre is less common than that in irunt, especially in prose. 

9. Ancient forms of a future perfect in so, and a perfect subjunctive in 
sim, sometimes occur. They may, in general, l?e formed by adding these 
terminations to the second root of the verb ; as, recepso, emissim. But 
when the root ends in x, and frequently when it ends in s, only o and im 
are added ; as, jusso, (Uxis. V, at the end of the root, is changed into s; 
as, leoasso, locassim. U, at the end of the root, is changed into «sso; as, 
kabesso. Sometimes the vowel of the present is retained in these forms, 
though changed in the other parts derived from the second root; as, 
eapso, fax* (Jacso),faxim (Jacsim). 

Note. Faxo and faxim sometimes have the meaning of the future 
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10. A future infinitive in sire is also sometimes found, which is formed 
by adding that termination to the second root, changing, as before, v into » 
as, impetrassire for impetraturus esse. 

Of the Tenses formed from the Third Root. 

11. The supine in un, though called one of the principal parts of the 
verb, belongs in fact to very few verbs, the whole.number which have su 
pines not amounting to three hundred. The part called in dictionaries the 
supine in urn must therefore, in most cases, be considered as the neuter 
gender of the perfect participle. 

12. In the compound tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods 
the participle is always in the nominative case, but it is used in both num 
bers, and in all genders, to correspond with the number and gender of the 
subject of the verb ; as, amdtus, -a, -urn, est ; am&ti, -«e, -a, sunt, &c. 

Fui, fuiram, fuirim, and fuissem, are seldom used in the compound 
tenses of deponent verbs, and not so often as sum, &c., in those of other 
verbs, but they express more emphatically than the latter the completion 
of the action. 

13. The participles in the perfect and future infinitive, are used only in the 
nominative and accusative, but in all genders and in both numbers ; as r 
amuUus, -a, -mot, esse or fuisse ; am&tum, -am, -urn, esse or fuisse ; amdti, -m % 
•a, esse or fuisse; amdtos, -as, -a, esse or fuisse; and so of the others. 

But these participles in this combination with esse, are sometimes used 
an indeclinable ; as, cohartes ad me missum facias. Cic. 

Periphrastic Conjugations. 

14. The participle in ras, joined to the tenses of the verb sum, 
denotes intention, or being upon the point of doing something. 
Hence arises what is called the periphrastic conjugation. 

INDICATIVE. 

amaturus sum, I am about to love. 

amaturus eram, I was about to love. 

amaturus ero, I shall be about to love. 

amaturus fui, I was or have been about to love. 

amaturus fueram, I had been about to love. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

amaturus sim, I may be about to love. 

amaturus essem, I would be about to love. 

amaturus fuerim, I may have been about to love. 

amaturus fuissem, I would have been about to love 

INFINITIVE. 

amaturus esse, to be about to love. 

amaturus fuisse, to have been about to hve s 
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FnXro is not found joined with the participle in rus. 

15. The participle in dux, with the verb 511111, expresses ncces~ 
sity or propriety ; as, amandus sum, I must be loved, or deserve 
to be loved. With the various moods and tenses of sum, it forms 
a second periphrastic conjugation ; — thus : 



amandus sum, 
amandus eram, 
amandus ero, 
amandus fui, 
amandus fueram, 
amandus fuSro. 



amandus aim, 
amandus essem, 
amandus fuerim, 
amandus fuissem, 
amandus esse, 
amandus fuisse. 



Participles. 

16. Neuter verbs, as they want the passive voice, have usually only the 
participlesof the active. Some of them, however, have perfect participles, 
of which a part are to be translated passively, others by past participles of 
English neuter verbs. Such are adultus, cessdtus, dam&tus, coaiUus, con- 
critusj defechts, defiagrdtus, emersus, erratus, itUeritus, obltus, occdsus, pUh 
eUus, redunddtus, regndtus, requiitus, suddtus, status, triumpkdtus, ulul&tus, 
vigUdtus. 

The following perfect participles, from verbs which are sometimes active, 
are also translated by active participles : — cvndtus, having supped ; potus, 
having drunk ; pransus, having dined $ and sometimes jurdtus, having 
sworn. 

Some neuter verbs, also, have future passive participles ; as, dormiendus, 
errandus, regnandus, vtguandus, &c. 

Note. Most passive participles of neuter verbs are indicated in the lists 
which follow. 
For the active meaning of osus and its compounds, see § 183, 1. 

17. The perfect participles of some deponent verbs have both an active 
and a passive sense ; as, adeptus Ubertdtem, having obtained liberty, or 
adeptd libertdte, liberty having been obtained. 

So abomindtus, comitdtus, commtntdtus, compUxus, confessus, contes^dtus, 
detestdtvs, di'gndtus, dimtnsus, emensus, ementltus, emeritus, expertus, exse- 
cr&tus, interpretdtus, largUus, machindtus, meditdtus, meredtus, metdtus, 
oblltus, orsus, partus, partltus, per functus, pollicltus, test&tus, venerdtus, 

18. The participles of neuter passive verbs have the signification of the 
active voice ; as, gavisus, having rejoiced. (See in lists.) 

But ausus is used both in an active and passive sense ; as, ausi omnes 
immdne tufas, ausOque potiti. Virg. 

19. The genitive plural of participles in rus is not used, except that of 
futHrus. 

20. In the third and fourth conjugations, the future passive participle 
sometimes ends in undus, especially when t precedes. Potior has usually 
potiundus. In these conjugations the gerund also has sometimes undi, &c. 

21. Many present and perfect participles are compounded with in, si£» 
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mfying not, whose verba do not admit of such composition ; they thus be* 
eome adjectives ; as* insciens, ignorant ; impardtus, unprepared. 

22. Participles, when they do not express distinctions of time, become 
adjectives, and as such are compared ; as, amans, loving ; a-mantier, aman- 
twimus. In some instances, they become substantives ; as, prqfechts, a 
commander. 

Note. Many words derived from substantives, with the terminations 
of participles, dtns, Uus, and ttfus, are yet adjectives ; as, aldtus, winged; 
turrltus, turreted, &c. See § 123, 7. 

General Rules of Conjugation. 

$ 163. 1. Verbs which have a in the first root have it 
also in the third, though it be changed in the second ; as, fa- 
cio, factum ; habeo^ kaMtum. , 

2. The connecting vowel is often omitted in the second root, 
and in such cases, if v follows, it is changed into u. This 
happens in most verbs of the second conjugation. 

Remark. Some verbs prefix to the second root their initial 
consonant, with the vowel which follows it, or with e ; as, curro, 
cttcttm* ; fatto,fefeffi ; cano, cectoti ; parco, peperci. This prefix 
is called a reduplication. The verbs in which it is found will 
be specified hereafter. See %% 165, 168 and 171, Exc. 1, (&.) 

8. Verbs which w&tet the second root want also the third. 

4. Compound verbs form their second and third roots like the 
simple verbs from which they are derived ; as, audio, audivi, 
auditum; exaudio, tt&udivi, ezauditum. 

Some compound verbs, however, are defective, whose simples are com* 
plete, and some are complete, whose simples are defective. 

Exc. 1. Compound verbs omit the reduplication; but the 
compounds of do, sto, disco, posco, and some of those of curro, 
retain it. 

Exc. 2. Verbs which, in composition, change a into e in the 
first root, (see § 189, 2,) retain e in the second and third roots 
of the compound ; as, scando, scandi, scansum ; descendo, de- 
scendi, descensum. 

Exc. 3. When a, a, or c, in the first root of the simple verb, 
is changed in the compound into *, the same is retained in the 
second and third roots, in case the third root of the simple is a 
trisyllable ; as, habeo, kabui, habttum ; prohibco, prohibui, pro- 
hibitum. 

But if the third root is a dissyllable, the second root of the 
compound has usually the same vowel as that of the simple, 
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but soinetiiries changes e into t, and the third root has e; as, 
facto, feci, factum ; conficio, confeci, confectum ; teneo, tcnui, 
tenium ; rettneo, retinui, retentum. 

Notk. The compounds of cado, ago, frango, pango, and tango, retain 
a, and those of salio retain u, in the third root. 

Eic. 4. Compounds of pario, and some of do and cribo, are of different 
conjugations from their simple verbs. 
A few other exceptions will be noticed in the following lists. 



Formation or Second and Third Roots. 



FIRST CONJUGATION. 

$ 164. In regular verbs of this conjugation, the second 
root ends in av, and the third in dtu; as, amo, amavt, amatum. 
The following list contains such regular verbs of this conjuga- 
tion as are of most frequent occurrence. 

Note. In this and the subsequent lists, those verbs which are marked 
* are said to have no perfect participle ; those marked t to have no pres- 
ent participle. A daan ( — ) after the present, denotes that there is no sec- 
ond root. The participles in rus and dus, and the supines in urn and u 
which are in use, are indicated respectively by the letters r., d., m., and «. 
Abundo, for example, has no perfect participle, no supine, no participle in 
dus; but it has a present participle, and a participle in rus. 

In the lists of irregular verbs, those compounds only are given, whose 
conjugation differs from that of their simples. 

When p. is subjoined to a deponent verb, it denotes that some of the 
parts whicn have commonly an active meaning, are used either actively and 
passively, or passively alone. Such verbs are by some grammarians call- 
ed common. 



*Abundo, r. to overflow. 

Accuso, m. r. d. to ac- 
cuse. 

t Adumbro, to delineate. 

AMifico, r. d. to build. 

<£quo, r. d. to level. 

iEstimo, r. d. to value. 

*Ambulo,m. d. to walk. 

Amo, r. d. to love. 

tAmplio, d. to enlarge. 

Appello, d. to call. 

Apto, d. to fit. 

Aro, r. d. to plough. 

*t Ausculto, to listen. 

•t Autfimo, to suppose. 

tBasio, — , d. to kiss. 

•Bello, m. r. d. td wage 
war. 

tBeo, to bless. 

*Boo, to bellow. 



tBrevio, to shorten. 

tC&co, to blind. 

tCffilo, to carve. 

tCalceo, d. to shoe. 

•tCalcItro, to lack. 

Canto, m. to sing. 

Capto, m. r. d.tosieze. 

tCastlgo, m. d. to chas- 
tise. 

Celebro, d. to celebrate. 

Celo, d. to conceal. 

Cesso, d. to cease. 

Gerto, r. d. to strive. 

Clamo, to shout. 

Coglto, d. to think. 

Compftro, d. to compare. 

Concilio, r. d. to recon- 
cile. 

Considero, r. d. to con- 
sider. 



Cremo, d. to burn. 
concremo, r. 

tCreo, r. d. to create. 

Crucio, d. to torment. 

Culpo, r. d. to blame. 

tCuneo, d. to wedge. 

Curo, r. d. to care. 

Damno, m. r. d. to con- 
demn. 

Decdro, d. to adorn. 

"tDelineo, to delineate. 

Desidero, r. d. to de- 
sire. 

Destino, d. to design. 

Dico, m. r. d. to dedi- 
cate. 

Dicto, to dictate. 

tDolo, to hew. 

Dono, r. d. to bestow, 

Dupllco, r. d. to double. 



X 
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Duro, r. to harden. 
tEffigio, to portray. 

Equlto, to ride. 

tEUnuoleo, to explain. 

Erro, to wander. 

Existimo,u.r.d. to think. 

Exploro, m. d. to search. 

ExQlo, m. r. to be ban- 
ished. 

Fabrico, d. to frame. 

tFatlgo, r. d. to weary. 

Festino, r. to hasten. 

Fiimoj.d. to strengthen. 

Flagito,m.d. to demand. 

*FIagro, r. to be on fire. 
conflagro, r. 
deflagro. 

Flo, d. to blow. 

Formo, r. d. to form. 

Foro, d. to bore. 

tFraeno, to bridle. 

tFraudo, d. to defraud. 

tFrio, — , to crumble. 

Fngo, r. d. to put to 
flight. 

tFundo, r. to found. 

tFurio, — , to madden. 

tGaleo, — , to put on a 
helmet. 

Gesto, d. to bear. 

Glacio, — -, to congeal. 

Gravo, d. to weigh 
down. _ 

Gusto, d. to taste. 

Hsblto, ra. d. to dwell. 

*Halo, — , to breathe. 

Higmo, m. to winter. 

*Hio, d. to gape. 

tHumo, r. a. to bury. 

Jacto, r. d. to throw. 

Ignoro, r. d. to be igno- 
rant. 

Impgro, r. d. to com- 
mand. 

tlmpetro, r. d. to obtain. 

Inchoo, r. to begin. 

tlndago, r. d. to ' trace 
out. 

Indico, m. r. d. to show. 

flnebrio, — , to inebri- 
ate. 

Initio, to initiate. 

Inqulno, to pollute. 

Instauro, d. to renew. 

Intro, r. d. to enter. 

Invito, d. to invite. 

lrrlto, r. d. to irritate. 
11 



Itgro, u. d. to do again. 
Judico, r. d. to judge. 
Jugo. a. to couple. 
Juguio, m. d. to butcher* 
Juro, d. to swear. 
Laboro, r. d. to labor. 
Lacgro, d. to tear. 
*Lacto, to suckle. 
tLanio, d. to butcher. 
Latro, to bark. 
Laudo, r. d. to praise. 
Lajco, d. to loose. 
tLego, to depute. 
Levo, r. d. to lighten. 
Libgro, r. d. to free. 
Libo, d. to pour out. 
Ligo, to bind. 
tLiquo, d. to melt. 
Lito, to avpease. 
Loco, i. a. to place* 
Lustro, d. to survey. 
Luxurio, to abound. 
Macto, d. to slay. 
M aculo, to stain. 
Mando,r.d.to command. 
Manduco, to chew. 
*Mano, to flow. ^ 
MatQro, d. to ripen. 
Memdro, a. d. to tell. 
*Meo, to go. 
*Mi|rro,a. r. d. to depart. 
*Milito, m. r. to serve in 

war. 
f Minio, d. to paint red. 
Ministro, d. to serve. 
MitTgo, d. to pacify. 
Monstro, r. to show. 

tdemonstro, d. 
Muto, r. d. to change. 
Narro, r. d. to tell. 
Nato, m. r. to swim. 
tNavfgo, r. d. to sail. 
Navo, r. d. to perform. 
*Nauseo, to loathe. 
Nego, m. r. d. to <£eny. 
*No. to mm. 
Nomino, r. d. to Ttame. 
Noto, d. to mark. 
Novo, r. d. to renew. 
Nudo, d. to make bare. 
Nuncupo, r. d. to name. 
Nuntip, m r. to tell. 

renuntio, d. 
*Nuto, r. to nod. 
ObaecTe,T.d.t6bes*ech. 
Obtrunco, r. to kill. 
Ongro, r. d. to load 



Opt* 
tOrt 



►to, d. to wish. 

tOrbo, t. to deprive* 

Orno, r. d. to adorn. 

Oro, m. r. d. to beg. 

Paco, d. to subdue. 

Paro, r. d. to prepare. 

Patro, r. d. to perform. 

*Pecco, r. d. to sin. 

tPio, d. to propitiate. 

Placo, r. d. to appease. 

Ploro, m. d. to bewail. 

Porto, u. r. d. to carry. 

Postulo, m. r. d. to &- 
mand. 

Privo, d. to deprive.. 

Probo, m. u. r. d. to ap- 
prove. 
comprobo, m. 

PxoflTgo, d. to rout. 

Propgro, d. to hasten. 

*tPropIno, to drinA to. 

Propitio, d. to appease, 

Pugno, r. d. to fight. 

Pubo, d. to feat. 

Purgo, u.r. d. to cleanse. 

Puto, d. to tAin£. 

Quasso, d. to shake. 

Radio, to emit ray^. 

Rapto, d. to drogr. 

Recupgro, m. r. d. to 
recover. 

Recaso, r. d. to refuse. 

Redundo, to overjUno. 

Regno, r. d. to rule. 

iRepudio, r. d. to reject. 

Resgro, d. to unlock. 

*tRetalio, — , to retali- 
ate. 

Rigo, to water. 

Rogo, m. r. d. to <wA. 

Roto, to teAtrZ. 

Sacrifico,m.to sacrifice. 

Sacro, d. to consecrate. 

tSagjno, d. to fatten. 

Salto, r. to dance. 

Saluto, m. r. d. to salute. 

Sano, r. d. to &eo£. 

Satio, to satiate. 

tSatdro, to Jitf. 

Saucio, d. to wound. 

*Secundo, to prosper. 

Sedo, m. d. to a//ay. 

Servo, r. d. to &«y. 

*tSibIlo, to At»s. 

Sieco, d. to dry. 

Signo, r. d. to marko*U> 
assigno, m. 
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Simulo, r. d. to pretend. 

Socio, d. to associate. 

•Somnio, to dream. 

Spec to, m. r. d. to be- 
hold. 

Spero, r. d. to hope. 

•Spiro, to breathe. 
conspTro. 
exspiro, r. 
suspiro, d. 

Spolio, m. d. to rob. 

Spumo, to foam. 

Stillo, to drop. 

StimGlo, to goad. 

Stipo, to stuff. 

Sudo, to sweat. 

Suffdco, to strangle. 

Sugillo, d. to taunt. 

Supgro, r. d. to over- 
come. 

Suppedito, to afford. 



•Supplico, m. to sup- 
plicate. 

•Susurro, to whisper. 

Tardo, to delay. 

Taxo, d. to rate. 

Temgro, d. to defile. 

Tempgro, r. d. to tem- 
per. 
obtempgro, r. to obey. 

Tento, m. r. d. to try. 

Terebro, to bore. 

Term! no, r. d. to limit. 

Titubo, to stagger. 

TolSro, u. r. d. to bear. 

Tracto, u. d. to handle. 

*tTripudio, to dance. 

Triumpho, t. to tri- 
umph. 

Trucido, r. d. to kill. 

Turbo, d. to disturb. 

*Vaco, to be at leisure. 



•Vapttlo, m. d. to be 
beaten. 

Vario, to diversify. 

Vatto, d. to lay waste. 

Vellico, to pluck. 

Verbero, r. d. to beat. 

*VestIffo, to search for* 

Vexo, d. to tease. 

Vibro, d. to brandish. 

VigTlo, d. to watch. 

ViSlo, m. r. d. to vio- 
late. 

Vitio, d. to vitiate. 

Vito, u. d. to shun. 

\J\11lo,to howU 

Umbro, r.-to shade. 

Voco, r. d. to call. 

*Volo, to fly. 

Voro, r. to devour. 

Vulgo, r. d. to publish. 

Vulnero, d. to wound. 



$ 166. The following verbs of the first conjugation are 
irregular or defective in their second and third roots : — 



*Crepo, crepui, to make a noise. 
"discrepo, -ui or -avi. 
incrgpo, -ui or -avi, -Unm.or a turn 
*tpercr£po, — . 
*trecre"po, — . 
•Cubo, cubui, cubitum (sup.) f to re- 
cline. 
incubo, -ui or -avi, d. 
Those compounds of cubo which take 
m before b, are of the third con- 
jugation. 
Do, dedi, datum, m. r. d. to give. 
So circumdo, pessumdo, eatisdo, 
and venumdo ; the other com- 
pounds of do are of the third 
conjugation. 
Domo, domui, dmnitum, r.d. to tame. 
Frico, fricui, frustum or fricatum, 
d. to rub. 
confrico, — , -atum. 
infrico, — , -atum. 
Juvo, juvi, jutum, r. d., also juvata- 
rus, to help. 
So adjuvo, -juvi, -JQtum, m. r. d. 
*Labo, — , to totter. 
Lavo, lavi, lavatum, lautum or lo- 
tum ; (sup.) lautum or lava- 
tum, lavaturus, d. to wash. 
Lavo is also sometimes of the 
third conjugation. 
•Mico, micui, to glitter. 



dimfco, -avi or -ui, r. (-aturua). 
*em!co, -ui, r. (-atoms). 
, *intermico, — . 
*promico, — , d. 
Neco, necavi or necui, necatum, r. d. 
to kill. 
engco, -avi or -ui, -atum, or 

-turn, d. 
tinterneco, — , -atum. 
*tNexo, — , to tie. 
Plico, — , plicatum, to fold. 
duplico, -avi, -atum, r. d. 
multiplfco and replico have -avi, 

-atum. 
*suDplIco, -avi, m. r. 
ap plico, -avi or -ui, -atum or 

-I turn, -iturus. So impltco. 
complico, -ui, -Itum or -atum. 
eiplico, -avi" or -ui, -atum or 
-Hum, r. r. 
Poto, potavi, potatum or potum, r.jr. 
m. m. d. to drink. 
tepoto, -avi, -um. 
*perpoto, -avi. 
Seco, secui, sectum, secatuxus, d. 
to cut. 
' *circumseco, — . 
"interse'co, — , d. 
*per»6co, -ui 

prsseco, -ui, -turn or -atum. So 
reseco, d. 
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*Sono, sonui, -aturus, d. to sound. 
•consono, -ui. So ex-, in-, per-, 

pro-sdno. 
*resdno, -ftvi. 
"asadno, — . So circumsSno and 

dissSno. 
*Sto, Bteti, staturus, to stand. 

*antesto, -stfiti. So circumsto, 

intersto, supeisto. 
*consto, -stlti, -staturus. So 

exto, insto, obsto, persto. 



*pr»sto, -stlti, -staturus, d. 

*adsto, -stlti, -stiturus. 

*prosto, -stlti. So resto. 

*disto, — . So Bubsto. 
*Tono, tonui, to thunder. So cir- 
cumtdno. 

attfino, -ui, -ftum. 

inttino, -ui, -atum. 

*retdno ? — . 
Veto, vetui,or &vi,vetitum,to forbid. 



$ 166* All deponent verbs, of the first conjugation, are 
regular, and are conjugated like miror ; as, 



Abommor, d. to abhor. 

Adulor, d. to flatter. 

JBmulor, d. to rival. 

*AprIcor, to bask in the 
sun. 

Arbitror, r. d. to think. 

Aspernor, d. p. to de- 
spise. 

Aucupor, r. p. to hunt 
after. 

Aoxilior, p. to help. 

Aversor, d. to dislike. 

Calumnior, to calumni- 
ate. 

Causor, to allege. 

"Comissor, m. to revel. 

Conrftor, p. to accom- 
pony. 

Concionor,to harangue. 

"Confabulor, m. to dis- 
course. 

Conor, d. to endeavor. 

tConspicor, to see. 

Contemplor, d. p. to 
vieio. 

CrimTnor, m. p. to 
blame. 

Cunctor, d. p. to delay. 

Deprecor, m. r. d. p. to 
deprecate. 

*tDigladior, to fence. 

Dignor, d. p. to think 
worthy. 

Domlnor, to rule. 

Epulor, r. d. to feast. 

"Famulor, m. to wait on. 

Fatur, (defect.) u. d. to 
speak. See § 183, 6. 

tFenor, r. to keep holi- 
day. 



*Frumentor, m. to for- 
age. 

Furor, m. to steal. 

Glorior, r. d. to boast. 

Gratulor, m. d. to re- 
joice. 

Hortor, d. to encourage. 

Imltor, u. r. d. to imi- 
tate. 
' Indignor, d. to disdain. 

Infitior, d. to deny. 

Insector, to pursue. 

Insidior, r. d. to lie in 
wait. 

Jaculor, p. to dart. 

Jocor, to jest. 

LaBtor, r. d. p, to rejoice. 

Lamentor, d. p. to be- 
wail. 

*+ Lienor, m. to gather 

Luctor, d. to wrestle. 

Medicor, r. d. p. to heal. 

Meditor, p. to meditate. 

Mercor, m. r. d. p. to 
buy. 

Minor, to threaten. 

Miror, u. r. d. to adm\re. 

Misgror, d. to pity. 

Moderor, u. d. to rule. 

Modulor, d. p. to mod- 
ulate. 

Moror, r. d. to delay. 

tMutuor, p. to borrow. 

Neffotior, r. to traffic. 

*tNugor, to trifle. 

Obtegtor, p. to beseech. 

Opgror, to work. 

Oplnor, u. r. d. to think. 

Opitulor, m. to help. 



Opstinor, m. to cater. 

tOtior, to be at leisure. 

Pabulor, m. d. to graze. 

Palor, to wander. 

Percontor,m. to inquire. 

Periclltor, d. p. to try. 

tPiscor, m. to fish. 

Populor, r. d. p. to lay 
waste. 

Pnedor, m. to plunder. 

Prcelior, to fight. 

Precor, m. u. r. d. to 
pray. 

Recordor, d. to remem- 
ber. 

Rimor, d, to search. 

Rixor, to scold. 

"Rustlcor, to live in the 
country. 

Sciscitor, m. p. to in- 
quire. 

*Scitor, m. to ask. 

Scrutor, p. to search. 

Solor, d. to comfort. 

Spatior, to walk about. 

Speculor, m. r. d. to 
view. 

tStijjQlor, p. to stipu- 
late. 

tSuavior, d. to kiss. 

Suspfcor, to suspect. 

Testor, d. p. to witness. 
So detestor. 

Tutor, d. to defend. 

Vagor, to wander. 

Veneror, d. p. to wor- 
ship. 

Venor, m. to hunt. 

Versor, to be employed 

Vociferor ; to bawl, 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 



$ 167. Verbs of the second conjugation end in to. The 
second and third roots, instead of ev and etu y commonly end in 
u and itu; as, moneo, monut, monitum. 

The following list contains most verbs so conjugated, and 
also some which want the second and third roots : — 



*Aceo, to be sour. 
*Albeo, — , to be white, 
Arceo, d. to drive away. 

coerceo, d. to re- 
strain. 

exerceo, d. to exer- 
cise. 
*Areo, to be dry, 
*Aveo, — , to covet. 
*Caleo, r. to be warm. 
*Calleo, — , to be hard. 

•percalleo, to be 
hardened. 
• *Calveo, — , to be bald. 
*Candeo, to be white. 
*Caneo, to be koary. 
*Careo, r. d. to want. 
*Ceveo, — , to fawn. 
*Clareo, to be bright. 
*Clueo, — ,to be famous. 
*Denseo, — , to thicken. 
*Diribeo, — , to distri- 
bute. 
*Doleo, r. d. to grieve. 
•Egeo, r. to want-. 
*Emineo, to rise above. 
*Flacceo, to wither. 
"Flaveo, — ,to be yellow. 
*Floreo, to flourish. 
# F<Bteo, — , to be fetid. 
"Frigeo, — , to be cold. 
*Frondeo, — , to bear 

leaves. 
Habeo, r. d. to have. 

So ad-, ex-, pro-lii- 
beo. 

cohibeo, d. to re- 
strain. 



inhibeo,d. to hinder. 

*tperhibeo, d. to re- 
port. 

tpoethabeo, to post- 
pone. 

preebeo, r. d. to af- 
ford. 

debeo, r. d. to owe. 
•Hebeo, — , to be dull. 
•Horreo, d. to be rough. 
*Humeo, — , to be moist. 
*Jaceo, r. to lie. 
"Lacteo, — ; to suck. 
*Langueo, to languish. 
*Lateo, to lie hid. 
*Lenteo, — , to be slow. 
*Liceo, to be valued. 
*Liveo, — , to be livid. 
"Maceo, — , to be lean. 
*Madeo, to be wet. 
Mereo, r to deserve. 

tcommereo, to de- 
serve. 

tdemereo,d. to earn. 

temereo, to merit. 

"tpermereo, to serve 
in war. 

promereo, to deserve. 
*Mcereo, — , to grieve. 
Moneo, r. d. to advise. 

admoneo, m. r. d. to 
admonish. 

commoneo, to warn. 

pnemoneo, to fore- 
warn. 
*Muceo, — , to be 

mouldy-. 
*Nigreo, to be black. 



*Niteo, to shine. 

Noceo, m. r. to hurt. 

*01eo, to smell. 

•Palleo, to be pale. 

*Pareo, m. r. d. to obey. 

*Pateo, to be open. 

Placeo, to please. 

•Polleo, — , to be able. 

*Puteo, to be nauseous. 

*Putreo, to be putrid. 

*Renideo, — , to glitter. 

*Riffeo, to be stiff. 

*Rubeo, to be red. 

"Scateo, — , to overflow* 

*Sileo. d. to be silent. 

•Sordeo, to be filthy, 

*Splendeo, — , to shine. 

•Squaleo, to be foul. 

*Strideo, — , to creak. 

*Studeo, d. to study-. 

•Stupeo, to be amazed. 

Taceo, r. d. to be silent. 

*Tepeo, to be warm. 

Terreo, d. to terrify. 
So delerreo, to deter. 
tabsterreo, to deter. 
tconterreo, } to 
texterreo, yfright* 
tperterreo, ) en. 

*Timeo, d. to fear. 

*Torpeo, to be torpid, • 

•Tumeo, to swell. 

*Valeo, r. to be able. 

* Vegeo, — , to be strong. 

*Vieo, — , to bind. 

*Vigeo, to be strong. 

*Vireo, to be green. 

*Uveo, -^-, to be moist. 



$ 168. The following list contains those verbs of the sec- 
ond conjugation which do not form their second and third roots 
in u and ttu, including those which form them regularly in ev 
and etu. 

Note. Some verbs of this conjugation are irregular in the second and 
third roots, in consequence of imitating the common forms of the third 
conjugation. 
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Aboteo, -€vi, -ftum, r. d. to efface. 

•Algeo, alsi, to be cold. 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum, r. to bum. 

Audeo, ausus sum, r. d. to dare. 

Augeo, auxi, auctum, r. d. to in- 
crease. 

Caveo, cavi, cautum, m. d. to be- 
ware. 

Censeo, censui, censum, d. to think. 
recenseo, -ui, -urn or -Hum. 
♦percenseo, -ui. 
•suceenseo, -ui, d. 

Cieo, civi, citum, to excite. The per- 
fect civi seems to come from cio, 
of the fourth conjugation. 

Compleo, -evi, -6 turn, to Jill. So 
the other compounds of pleo. 

"Conniveo, -nivi, to wink at. 

Deleo, -evi, -etum, d. to blot out. 

Doceo, docui, doctum, d. to teach. 

*Faveo, favi, fauturus, to favor. 

*Ferveo, ferbui, to boil. It is some- 
times of the third conjugation. 

Fleo, flevi, fletum, r. d. to weep. 

Foveo, fovi, fotum, d. to cherish. 

Frendeo, — , fressum or fresum, to 
gnash. 

•FuTgeo, fulsi, to shine. 

Fulgo, of the third conjugation, 
is also in use. 

Gaudeo, gavisus sum, r. to rejoice, 

*HiBreo, ficesi, hesurus, to stick. 

Indulgeo, indulsi, indultum, r. d. to 
indulge. 

Jubeo, jussi, jussum, r. to order. 

*Luceo, luxi, to shine. 

poiluceo, -luxi, -luctum. 

*Lugeo, luxi, d. to mourn. 

# Maneo, mansi, mansum, m. r, d. to 
remain. 



Misceo, miscui, mistum or mixtum, 

misttlrus, d. to mix. 
Mordeo, momordi, morsum, d. to 

bite. 
Moveo, movi, motum, r. d. to move. 
Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum, d. to soothe. 
*Mulgeo, mulsi or mulxi, to milk. 
Neo, oevi, netum, to spin. 
*Paveo, pavi, d. to fear. 
*Pendeo, pependi, to hang. 

propendeo, — , propensum. 
Pleo, (obsolete.) See compleo. 
Prandeo, prandi, pransum, r. to dine. 
Rideo, risi, risum, m. r. d. to laugh. 
*Sedeo, sedi, sessum, m. r. to sit. 

The compounds change e into i. 

*dissideo, -sedi. So prsesideo. 
*Seneo, senui, to be old. 
Soleo, solitus sum or boi«J to be ac- 
customed. 
*Sorbeo, sorbui, to suck in. 

*absorbeo, -sorbui or -sorpsi. 
Spondeo, spopondi, sponsum, to 

promise, 
Suadeo, suasi, suasum, r.d. to advise. 
Teneo, tenui, tentum, r. d. to hold. 

The compounds change e into i. 

*attineo, -tinui, $o pertineo. 
Tergeo, tersi, tersum, to wipe. 

Tergo, of the third conjugation t 
is also in use. 
Tondeo, — , tonsum, to shear. The 

compounds have the perfect tondi. 
Torqueo, torsi, tortum, d. to twist. 
Torreo, torrui, tostum, to roast, 
*Turgeo, tursi, to swell. 
*Urgeo or urgueo, ursi, d. to urge. 
Video, vidi, visum, m. u. r. d. to set. 
Voveo, vovi, votuin, d. to vow* • 



§ 169* Impersonal Verbs of the Second Conjugation. 

Decet, decuit, it becomes. Piget, piguit or pigi turn est, d.it 
Libet, libuit or libitum est, it grieves. 

pleases. PcBnltet, poenitoit, pcBnitQrus, d. it 
Licet, licuit or licftum est, it is law- repents. 

fid. Pudet, puduit or pudltum est, d. it 
Liquet, liquit, U is clear. shames. 

Miseret, miseruit or miseritum est, Taedet, t®duit or tffisum est, it 

it pities. wearies. 

Oportet, oportuit, it behoves. So pertedet. 

Not*. Lubet, &c., are sometimes written for libtt t &c., especially in 
the comic writers. 

11 • 
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$ 170. Deponent Verbs of the Second Conjugation, 

Fateor, fassus, r. d. to confess. *Medeor, d. to cure. 

The compounds change a into i. Mereor, meritus, to deserve. 

confiteor, confessus, d. p to ac~ Misereor, miseritug or misertus, to 

' knowledge. pity. 

"tdiffiteor, to deny. Powceor, pollicltus, p. to promise. 

profiteor, professus, d. p. to <U- Reor, ratus, to think. 

dare. Tueor, tuTtus, d. p. to protect. 

Liceor, licitus, to bid a price, Vereor, Veritas, a. to fear. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 

$ 171. In the third conjugation, when 'the first root ends 
with a consonant, the second root is formed by adding 5 ; when 
it en<L with a vowel, the first and second roots are the same : 
the third root is formed by adding tu ; as, carpo, carps*', carp- 
.turn; arguo, argui, argutum. 

In annexing s and tu, certain changes occur in the final consonant of 
the root : — 

1. C, g, h, and ou, at the end of the root, form with s the double letter 
x in the 2d root ; id the 3d root, c remains, and the others are changed 
into c before tu; as, rego (regsi), rezi, rectum; veko, vezi, vectum ; 
coquoy coxiy coctum. 

Note. In fluo, fiuxi, and struo, struxi, h seems to have been lost in the 
root of the verb. 

2. B is changed into p before s and tu; as, scribo t scrip si y scriptum. 

3. D and t, before s, are either dropped, or changed into s; as, claudo, 
clausi ; cedo, cessi. After m, p is sometimes inserted before s ; as, sumo, 
sumpsi. 

Some other* consonants are dropped; or changed into s, in certain verbs. 

Exc. 1. Many verbs whose first root ends in a consonant, do not add s 
to form the second root. 

(a.) Of these, some have the second root the same as the first ; as, 
Bibo, Excddo, Ico, Mando, Scabo, Solvo, Verro, 

Edo, Fodio, Lambo, Prehendo, Scando, Strido, Verto, 

Emo, Fugio, Lego, Psallo, Sido, Tollo, Volvo; 

to which add the compounds of the obsolete cando y fendo, and nuo. 

(5.) Some make a change in the first root. Of these, some change a 
vowel, some drop a consonant, some prefix a reduplication, others admit 
two or more of these changes ; as, 

Ago, Facio, Franco, Jacio, Rumpo, Scindo, 

Capio, Findo, Fundo, Linquo, Sisto, Vinco. 

Those which have a reduplication are 

Cado, Cuito, Parco, Pendo, Tango, 

Ccedo, Disco, Pario, Posco, Tenda, 

Cano, FaUo, Pello, Pungo, Tundo. 
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Exc. 2. Some add u to the root of the verb ; as, 
Alo, Consulo, Gemo, Rapio, Tremo, 

Colo, Depso, Geno, (pits.) Strepo, Volo, 

Compesco, Fremo, Molo, Texo, Vomo. 

Meto and pono add su, with a change in the root. 

Exc. 3. The following add f».— 

Arcesso, Cupio, Lacesso, Rudo, 

Capesso, Incesso, Peto, Queero, with a change ofr into 8. 

Exc. 4. The following add v, with a change in the root; those in sco 
dropping sc : — 

Cresco, Pasco, Scisco, Lino, Sino, Sterno, 

Nosco, Quiesco, Cemo, Sero, Sperno, Tero. 

Exc. 5. The 3d roots of verbs whose root ends in d or t, add su, in- 
stead of tu,, to the root, either dropping those letters, or changing them 
into s; as> claudo, clausum; defendo, defensum; cedo, cessum. But the 
compounds of do add Itu. 
The following, also, add su, with a change of the root : — 

Excello, Fallo, Pello, Spargo, Verro. 

Percello, , Mergo, Premo, Velio, 

Exc. 6. The following add tu, with a change of the root : — 
Cerno, Fingo, Gero, Sero, Sperno, Stringo, Uro, 

Colo, Frango, Rumpo, Sisto, Sterno, Tero, Vinco; 

to which add those in sco, with the 2d root in u; these drop S6 before tu, 

except pasco, which drops c only. 

Exc. 7. The following have Itu: — 

Bibo, Molo, Pono, toith a change of n into s. 

Geno, {obs.) Vomo, 

. The following have itu : — 

Arcesso, Cupio, Peto, 

Facesso, Lacesso, Queero, with a change oft into s. 

Some other irregularities occur in this conjugation. 

<§> 172. The following list contains both the regular and 
irregular formations of the second and third roots in the third 
conjugation : — 

Acuo, acui, acutum, d. to sharpen. *Battto, batui, d. to beat. 

Ago, egi, actum, r. d. to drive. Bibo, bibi, bib i turn, d. to drink. 

So circumago, cogo, and perago. *Cado, cecldi, casurus, to fall. The 

"amblgo, — , to doubt. Sosatago. compounds change a into i, 

The other compounds change and drop the reduplication. 

a into i. See § 189. 2. occido, -ciai, -casum, r. to set. 

# prodIgo, -€gi, to squander. Cedo, cecldi, caesura, r. d. to cut. 

' Alo, alui, alftum or altum, d. to The compounds change 89 into 

nourish. I, and drop the reduplica- 

*Ango, anxi, to strangle Hon. 

Arguo, argui, argQtum, d. to convict. From candeo, of Ute second con' 

Arcesso, -cesslvi, -cessltum, r. d. to jugation, is formed 

call for. • accendo, -cendi, -censum, d. to 
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kimdU. So the other tm- 



•Cano, cecini, d\ to sing. Thecom- 
pemnds change e into L 

•conclno, -cinuL So ocdno, 
prvcino. 

*aeein0, — • 5oincino,mtenJno, 
succlno, reclno. 
•Capesao, -ivi, r. d. to undertake. 
Capio, cepi, captain, r. d. to take. 

The compounds change a into L 
Carpo, carpai, carptam, d. to pluck. 

The <i r»jrffirn y * change a tnto e. 
Cedo,cesai, ceawm.r. to yield. 
Cello, (ofaoleie.) 

excello, -cellui, -celsum, to excel. 

*antecello, — . StprasceHo, re- 
cello. 

percello, -coli, -cubum, to strike. 
Cerno, crevi, cretom, d. to decree. 

Cerno, to «ee, has no second or 
third root. 
Cingo, craxi, cinctom, <L to gird. 
*Clango, — , to clmng. 
Claudo, claoai, claosom, r. d. to shut. 

The compounds change an into u. 
•fClepo, clepai, or clepi, to steal. 
Colo, col ai, cultam, d. to tiU. 

focculo, -calui, -cultum,d.toJWe. 
Como, compsi, comptom, to deck. 
*Compesco, -pescai, to restrain, 
Consalo, -eului, -sultum, m. r. d. to 



Coquo, coxi, coctum, m. d. to cook. 
Credo, credldi, credttam, r. d. to be- 
lieve. 
*Cresco, crevi, to grow. 

cancresco, -crevi, -cretom. 
Cubo is of the first conjugation. 
•accumbo, -cobai, to lie down. 
So the other compounds which 
*Cado, — , to Jorge. [insert m. 

excado,-cadi,-cusum, d. to stamp. 
Cupio, cupfvi, capitum, d. to desire. 
•Curro, cucuiri, curearus, to run. 
Concurro, circumcurro, succur- 
ro, and transcurro, drop the 
reduplication; the other com- 
pounds sometimes drop, and 
sometimes retain it. 
decurro { decurri, decursum. 
•Dego, degi, d. to Hoe. [take away. 
D^mo, dempsi, demptum, r. d. to 
TOepso, depsui, depstum, to knead. 
J_>ico, dixi, dictum, u. r. d. to say. 
•Disco, didici, discitOrus, d. to learn. 



*Dispesco, — , to separate. 
DivIdo,divI*i,di visum, r.d.to divide. 
Do is of the first conjugation. 

abdo, -didi, -ditam, d. to hide. So 

condo, indo. 
addo, -didi, -dttum, r. d. to add. 
So dedo, edo, prodo, reddo, 
tzado, vendo. 
tdido, -didi, -dltum, to divide. So 

abdo, subdo. 
perdo, -didi, -dltum, m. r. d. to 
destroy. 
Dnco, dmri, ductum, m. r. d. to lead. 
Edo, edi, esum, m. u. r. d. to eat. 
Exno, exui, exutum, d. to strip off. 
Emo, emi, emptum, r. d- to buy. 
Facesso, -cessi, -cessltum, to execute. 
Facio, feci, factum, m. u. r. d. to do. 
Compounded with a preposition, 
it changes a into 1, and has a 
regular passive. Compound- 
ed^ with other words, it retains 
a when of this conjugation, 
and has the passive, no, fac- 
ta*. See § 180. 
Fallo, fefelli, falsum, d. to deceive. 

•refello, -felli, d. to refute. 
Fendo, (obsolete.) 

defendo, -fendi, -fensum, m. u. r. 

d. to defend. 
oflendo, -fendi, -fensum, d. to 
offend. 
Fero, tali, latum, r. d. to bear. See 
§179. A perfect tetnli is rare, 
•suffero, — . 
Fido, — , fisus, to trust. See § 162, 18. 
confido,confisus sum or confidi, 

to rely on. 
difftdo, aifflsus sum, to distrust. 
Figo, fixi, fixum, r. to fix. 
Findo, fidl, fissum, d. to cleave. 
Fingo, finxi, fictum, d. to feign. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, r. d. to bend. 
•Fligo, flixi, to dash. So conflfgo. 
affligo, -flixi, -flictum, to afflict. 

So infligo. 
profllgo is of the first conjugation. 
Fluo, fluxi, fluxum, r. to flow. 
Fodio, fodi, fossum, d. to dig. 
Frango, fregi, fractum, r. d. to break. 

The compounds change a into i. 
*Fremo, fremui, d. to roar. 
Frendo, — , fresum or firessum, to 

gnash. 
Frigo, frixi, frictum or frixum, to 
roast. 
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jio, fugi, fugitdrus, d. to flee. 
Fundo, fudi, fusum, r. d. to pour. 
*Furo, — , to rage. 
•Gerno, gemui, d. to groan. 
Gigno, (obsolete geno,) genui, geni- 

tum, r. d. to beget. 
*Glisco, — , to grow. 
*Glubo, — , to peel. 

deglabo, — , -gluptum. 
Gruo, (obsolete.) [ingruo. 

*congruo, -gnii, to agree. So 
Gero, gessi, gestuni, r. d. to bear. 
Jacio, jeci, j actum, d. to cast. The 

compounds change a into i. 
Ico, ici, ictura, r. to strike. 
Imbuo, imbui, imboturn, d. to imbue. 
*Inces30, -cesslvi, to attack. 
tlnduo, indui, indatum, to put on. 
Jungo,junxi, junctum, r. d. to join. 
Lacesso, -cesslvi, -cessitum, r. d. to 

provoke. 
Lacio, (obsolete.) The compounds 
change a into i. 

allicio, -lexi, -lectum, d. to allure. 
So illicio, pellicio. 

elicio, -licui, -licitum, to draw out. 
Leedo, 1 jesi, laoaum, m. r. to hurt. The 

. compounds change oe into i. 
*Lambo, Iambi, to licit. 
Lego, legi, lectum, r. d. to read. So 
allego, perlego, pralego, rel6- 
go, subldgo, and translego; 
the other compounds change e 
into i. 

dillgp, -lexi, -lectum, to love. 

intelllgo, -lexi, -lectum, u. r. d. to 
understand. 

negligo, -lexi, -lectum, r. d. to 
neglect. 
Lingo, — , linctum, d. to lick. 

*delingo, — . 
Lino, livi or levi, litum, d. to daub. 
*Linquo, liqui, d. to leave. 

relinquo, -liqui, -lictum, r. d. 

delinquo, -liqui, -lictum. So 
derelinquo. 
Ludo, lusi, lusum, m. r. to play. 
*Luo, lui, luitQrus, d. to atone. 

abluo, -lui, -latum, r. d. 

diluo, -lui, -latum, d. So eluo. 
M&ndo, mandi, mansum, d. to chew. 
Mergo, mersi, meraum, r. d. to dip. 
Meto, messui, messum, d. to reap. 
Metuo, metui, jnetatum, d. to fear. 
*Mingo, minxi, mictum, (sup.) to 

make rooter. 
Apnao, minui, minutum, d. to lessen. 



Mitto, mi si, missum, r. d. to send. 

Molo, molui, molltum, to grind. 

Mungo, (obsolete.) 

emungo, -niunxi, -manctum, to 
wipe. 

Necto, nexi, nexum, d. to knit. 
innecto, -nexui, -nexum. So 
annecto, connecto. 

Nosco, novi, notum, d to learn. 
agnosco, -novi, -nitum, d. to 

recognize. 
cognosco, -novi, -nitum, u. r. d. 

to know. 
*dignosco, — . So prsnosco. 
ignosco, -novi, -notum, d. „• 
pardon. [m. r. to marry. 

Nubo, nupsi, or nupta sum, nuptum, 

Nuo, (obsolete.) 

*abnuo, -nui, -nuitarus, d. to re- 

fuse. 
'annuo, -nui. So innuo, renuo. ' 

Pando, — , passum or pansura, to 
open. So expando. 
dispando, — , -pansum. v 

Pago, (obs.) peplgi, pactum, to bar- 
gain. 

Pango, panxi, pactum, panctQrus, d. 
to drive in. 
compimjo, -pegi, -pactum. So 

impmgo. 
*oppango, -pegi. 

*depango, — . So repango, sup- 
pingo. 

*Parco, peperci or parsi, parsOrus, 
to spare. 

Pario, pepSri. partum, paritarua, d. 
to bring forth. The compounds 
are of the fourth conjugation. 

Pasco, pavi, paatum, m. r. d. to feed. 

Pecto, — , pexum, d. to comb. 

Pello, pepttli, pulsum, d. to drive. 
The compounds drop the redupli- 
cation. 

Pendo, pependi, pensum, r. to weigh. 
The compounds drop the redupli- 
cation. 

Peto,petIvi, petltum, m.u.r. d. to ask. 

Pingo, pinxi, pictum, to paint. 

Pinso, pinsi, pinsltum, pinsum or 
pistum, to grind. 

*Plango, planxi, planctarus, to la- 
ment. 

Plaudo, plausi, plausum, d. to ap- 
plaud. So anplaudo. ^ The other 
compounds change au into o. 

Plecto, — , plexum. d. to twins. 

*Pluo, plui or pluvi, to rain* 
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Pono, posui, posltum, r. d. to place. 
Pono, arid its compounds, ancient- 
ly had poslvi xn the perfect. 
•Posco, poposci, d. to demand. 
Prehendo, / ». * * 

Prendo, ' J -*, -sum, r. d. to *»*e. 

Premo,pressi,pres8um, r. d. to press. 

The compounds change e into i. 
Promo, prompsi, promptum, r. d. to 

bring out. 
*Psallo, psalli, to play on an instru- 
ment. 
Pungo, puptlgi, punctum, to prick. 
compungo, -punxi, -punctum. 

So dispungo, expungo. 
interpungo, — , -punctum. 
•repungo, — . 
Qutero, aueslvi, quoesltum, m. r. d. 
to seek. The compounds change 
m into i. 
Quatio, — , quassum, to shake. The 
compounds change qua into 
euj as, 
conditio, -cussi, -cussum, d. 
discutio, -cussi, -cussum, r. d. 
Quiesco, quievi, quietum,r.d.torerf. 
Rado, rasi, rasum, d. to shave. 
Rapio, rapui, raptum, r. d. to snatch. 
The compounds change a in- 
to i. 
diripio, -ripui, -reptum, m. r. So 
eripio and proripio. 
Rego, rexi, rectum, r. d. to rule. 
The compounds change e in- 
to i. 
•pergo (for perrigo), perrexi, r. 

to go forward. 
surgo (for surrfgo),surrexi, sur- 
rectum, r. d. to rise. 
*Repo, repsi, to creep. 
Rodo, rosi, rosum, r. to gnaw. 

ab-, ar-, e*, ob-, prce-rodo, want 
the perfect. 
*Rudo, rudivi, to bray. 
Rumpo, rupi, ruptum, r. d. to break. 
Ruo, rui, rutum, ruitQrus, to fall . 
diruo, -rui, -rutum, d. So obruo. 
*corruo, -rui. So irruo. 
*Sapio, sapivi, to be wise. The com- 
pounds change a into i. 
resipio, -siplvi or -eipui. 
*tScabo, scabi, to scratch. 
Scalpo, scalpsi, scalptum, to en- 
grave. 
•Scando, — , d. to climb. The com- 
pounds change a into e ; as, 
ascendo, ascencG, ascensum, r. d. 



Scindo, scidi, Bcissum, d. to cut. 
Scisco, sciyi, scitum, d. to ordain* 
Scribo, scripsi, Bcriptum, r. d. to 

write. 
Sculpo, sculpsi, sculptum, d. to carve. 
Sero, sevi, satum, r. d. to sow. 

consSro, -sevi, -sltum. So insfi- 

ro,r. 
Sero, — , sertum, to knit. Its com- 
pounds have serui ; as, 

assero, -serui, -sertum, r. d. 
*Serpo, serpsi, to creep. 
*Sido, sidi, to settle. Its compounds 

have generally sedi, ses8um,/rom 

sedeo. 
*Sino, sivi, sitarus, to permit. 

deslno, deslvi, desUum, r. 
Sisto, stiti, statum, to stop. 

*absisto, -stiti. So the other com- 
pounds; but circumsisto wants 
the perfect. 
Solvo, solvi, sojutum, r. d. to loose. 
Spargo, sparsi, sparsum, r. d. to 

spread. The compounds change 

a into e. 
Specio, (obsolete.) The compounds 
change e into i ; as, 

aspicio, aspexi, aspectum, d. to 
look at. 

inspicio, inspexi, inspectum, r. d. 
Sperno, sprevi, spretum,d. to despise: 
*tSpuo, spui, to spit. 

•respuo, respui, d. 
Statuo, statui, statutum, d. to place 

The compounds change a into i. 
Sterno, stravi, stratum, d. to strew. 
*Sternuo, sternui, to sneeze. 
*Sterto, — , to snore. 

*tdesterto, destertui. 
•Stinguo, — , to extinguish. 
. diatinguo, distinxi, distinctum. 
So extinguo, r. d. 
*Strepo, strepui, to make a noise. 
*Striao, stricu, to creak. 
Stringo, strinxi, s trie turn, r. d. to tie 

hard. 
Struo, struxi, structum, d. to build. 
Sugo, suxi, suctum, to suck. 
Sumo,sumpsi,sumptum, r. d. to take. 
Suo,-*— , sutum, d. to sew. So consuo, 
dissuo. 

insuo, -sui, sutum. 

*assuo, — r. 
Tango, tetfgi, tactum, r. d. to touch. 
The compounds change a into 
i, and drop the reduplication. 

contingo, contfgi, contactum, r, 
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Tego, texi, tectum, r. d. to cover. 
*Temno, — , d. to despise. 

contemno, -tempsi, -temptum, d. 
Tendo, tetendi, tensum or tentum, to 
stretch. The compounds drop 
the reduplication; as, 
extendo, -tendi, -tensum or -ten- 
tum. So in-, OS- and re-ten- 
do. 
detendo has tensum. The other 
compounds have tentum. 
*tTergo, tersi, tersum, to wipe. Ter- 
geo, of the second conjugation, has 
the same second and third roots. 
Tero, trivi, tritum, d. to rub. 
Texo, texui, textum, d. to weave. 
Tingo or tinguo, tinxi, tinctum, r. d. 

to tinge. 
"Tollo, tolli, d. to raise. 

sustollo, sustttli, sublatum, r. to 

take away. 
•attollo., — . So extollo. 
Traho, traxi, tractum, r. d. to draw. 
Tremo, tremui, d. to tremble. 
Tribuo, tribui, tributum, r. d. to 

ascribe. 
Tradc^ trusi, trusum, to thrust. 



Tundo, tutudi, tunsum or tusum, to 

beat. The compounds drop the 

'reduplication, and have tusum. 

Yet detunsum, obtunsum, ami 

retuneum, are also found. 

Ungo, unxi, unctum, d. to anoint. 

Uro, ussi, ustum, d. to burn. 

*Vado, — ,togo. Sosupervado. The 
other compounds have vftsi; as, 
*evado, evasi, r. So pervado; 
also invado, r. d. 

Veho, vexi, vectum, r. to carry. 

Velio, velli or vulsi, vulsum,d.to/m#. 
So avello, d., divello, evello, d., 

revello. 
The other compounds have velli 
only, except intervello, which 
has vulsi. 

•Vergo, yersi, to incline. 

Verro, — yersum, d. to brush. 

Verto, verti, versum, r. d. to turn. 

Vinco, yici, yictum, r. d. to conquer. 

*Viso, — ,d. to visit. 

*Vivo, yixi, victurus, d. to live. 

Volvo, volvi, volutum, d. to roll. 

Vomo, vomui, vomltum, r. d. to 
vomit. 



Inceptive Verbs. 

§ 173. Inceptive verbs in general want the third root, 
and their second root, when used, is the same as that of their 
primitives. Of those derived from nouns and adjectives, some 
want the perfect, and some form it by adding ui to the root of 
the primitive. See § 187, II. 2. 

In the following list, those verbs to which s is added, have a simple verb 
in use from which they are formed : — 



Wcesco, acui, s. to grow sour. 
*&rreaeo, to grow sick. 
*Albesco, — , s. to grow while. 
*Alesco, — , s. to grow. 

coalesco, -alui, -all turn, to grow 

together. 
*Ardesco, arsi, s. to take fire. 
•Aresco, — , s. to grow dry. 

*exaresco, -ami. So inaresco, 

peraresco. 
*Auiresco, auxi, s. to increase. 
*Cafesco, calui, s. to grow warm. 
•Calvesco, — , s. to become bald. 
"Candesco, candid, s. to grow white. 
•Canesco, canui, s. to become hoa- 



•Claresco, clarui, s. to become bright. 
*Condormisco, -dormlvi, s. to go to 

sleep. 
*Conticesco, -ticui, to become silent. 
*Crebresco, -crebui and crebrui, to 

increase. 
*Crudesco, crudui, to become raw. 
•Ditesco, — , to grow rich. 
*Dulcesco, — , to grow sweet. 
*Duresco, durui, to grow hard. 
•Evilesco, evilui, to become worth 

less. 
•Extimeeco, -timui, to be afraid. 
*Fatisco, — , to gape. 
*Flaccesco, flaccui, s. to 
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"Fenresco, ferbui, s. to grow warm. 
*Floresco, florui, s. to begin to flour- 
ish. 
"Fraceaco, fracui, to grow mouldy. 
•Frigeaco, — , a. to grow cold. 

*perfrigeaco, -fruci. So refxi- 
geaco. 
•Frondeaco, — , s. to put forth leaves. 
*Fruticeaco, — , to put forth fruit. 
*Gelasco, — , a. to freeze. 

"congelaaco, -avi, a. to congeal. 
*Gemiaco, — , s. to groan. 
*Gemmasco, — , to bud. 
"Generaaco, — , a. to be produced. 
*Grandesco, — , to grow large. 
*Graveaco, — , to grow heavy. 
*Heeresco, haesi, a. to adhe •«. 
*Hebeaco, — , a. to grow dull. 
*Horreaco, horrui, a. to grow rough. 
*Humesco, — , a. to grow moist. 
*Igneaco, — , to take fire. 
*Indolesco, -dolui, d. to be grieved. 
•Insolesco, — , to become haughty. 
*Integrasco, — , to be renewed. 
•Juvenesco, — , to grow young. 
*Languesco, langai, a. to grow Ian- 

jruid. 
"Lapideaco, — , to become stone. 
"Lateaco, — , to grow broad. 
*Latesco, latui, to be concealed.*. So 

delitesco, -litui ; oblitesco, -litui. 
•Lenteaco, — , to become soft. 
*ldqueaco, — , a. to become liquid. 

"deliqueaco, -licui. 
*Luceaco, luxi, a. to grow light. 
*Lutesco, — , 8. to-become muddy. 
'Maceaco, — , a. > . , 

"Macreaco,-, \to grow lean. 

*remacreaco, -macnii. 
*Madeaco, madui, a. to grow moist. 
•Marceaco, marcui, a. to pine away. 
*Mature8Co, maturui, to ripen. 
*Miaereaco, raiserui, a. to pity. 
*Miteaco, — , to grote mild. 
"Molleaco, — , to grote soft. 
*Muteaco, — , to become silent. 

*obmuteaco, obmutui. 
*NigreBCo, nigrAii, a. to grow black. 
*Nile8co, nitui, a. to grow bright. 
"Noteaco, notui, to become known. 
*Obbruteaco, — , to become brutish. 
"Obcalleaco, -callui, to become cal- 
lous. 
"Obdormiaco, -dormlvi, a. to fall 

asleep. 
•Obsurdesco, -aurdui, to grow deaf. 
•Oleaco, {scarcely used.) 



aboleaco, -ol€vi, -olltum, a. to 

cease. 
adoleaco, -olevi, -ultum, a. to 

erow up. 
exolesco, -olevi, -oletum, to grow 

old. So obaoleaco. 
*inolesco, -olevi, d. to increase. 
•Palleaco, pallui, a. to grow pale. 
*Pateaco, patui, a. to be open. 
*Paveaco, pavi, 8. to grow fearful. 
•Pertimeaco, -timui, d. to fear 

greatly. 
*Pinguesco, — , to grow fat. 
•Pufeaco, — , to come to maturity. 
"Pueraaco, — , to become a boy. 
*Puteaco, putui, a. ) to become pw- 
•Putreaco, putrui, a. y trial. 
^Raresco, — , to become thin. 
"Rigeaco, rigui, a. to grow cold. 
*Rubesco, rubui, a. to grow red. 

*erubeaco, -rubui, a. 
"Resipiaco, -aipui, a. to recover wis- 
dom. 
*Sanesco, — , to become sound. 

*consaneaco^ -sanui. 
"Seneaco, aenui, a.d. to grow old. So 

conaeneaco. 
*Sentiaco, aenai, a. to perceive. 
*Siccesco, — , to become dry. 
*Silesco, ailui, a. to grow silent. 
*Solidesco, — , to become solid. 
"Sordeaco, sordui, a. to become filthy. 
*Splendesco, splendui, a. to become 

bright. 
"Spumeaco, — , to foam. 
*Sterileaco, — , to become barren. 
*Stupesco, atupui, a. to be aston- 
ished. 
Sueaco, suevi, sue turn, a. to become 

accustomed. 
*Tabesco, tabui, a. to waste away. 
*Tenereaco 'and -asco, to become 

tender. 
*Tepeaco, tepui, a. to grow warm. 
*Torpesco, torpui, a. to grow torpid. 
"Tremiaco, tremui, a. to begin to 

tremble. 
*Tumeaco, tumui, a. to be inflated. 
*Turgesco, turai, a. to swell. 
•Valeaco, valui, a. to become strong. 
* Vaneaco, — , to vanish. 

*evaneaco, evanui. 
*Vetera8CO, veteravi, to grow old. 
•Vireaco, virui, a. to grow green. 
*Vivesco, vixi, a to come to life. 

*reviviaco, -vixi. 
*Uvesco, — , to become moist. 



4 CONJ.] VERBS. SECOND ANI* THIRD ROOTS. 



$174. Deponent Verbs of the Third Conjugation. 



Apiscor, aptus, to get. The com- 
pounds change a into i. 

adipiscor, adeptus. So indipiscor. 
Expergiscor, experrectus, to awake. 
Fruor, fruttus or fhictus, fruiturus, 

d. to enjoy* 
Fungor, functus, r. d. to perform. 
GradLor, gressua, to proceed. The 
compounds change a into ej 
as, 

aggredior, aggressus, to attack. 
"Irascor, to be angry. 
Labor, lapsus, r. to jail. 
*Liquor, to melt, flow. 
Loquor, locutus, r. d. to speak. 
Miniscor, (obsolete.) 

comminiscor, commentus, p. to 
invent. 

*re miniscor, to remember. 
Morior, (mori, rarely moriri,) mor- 

tuus, moriturus, d. to die. 
Nanciscor, nactus or nanctus, to ob- 
tain. 



•gam. 



p. to 



Nasoor, natus, nasciturus, u. to be 

born. 
Nitor, nixus or nisus, nisarus, to 

lean upon. 
Obliviscor, oblltus, d. to forget. 
Paciscor, pactus, d. to b 

Compound depeciscor. 
Patior, passus, r. d. to suffer* 

perpetior, -pessus. 

From plecto, to twine, 

amplector, amplexus, d. 
embrace. 

complector, complexus, p. 
circumplector. 
Proficiscor, proiectus, r. to depart. 
Queror. questus, m. u. d. to com- 
plain. 
*Ringor, to grin. 
Sequor, secutus, r. d. tofollowi 
Tuor, tutus, to protect. 
"Vescor, d. to eat. 
Ulciscor, ultus, m. d. p. to avenge. 
Utor, usub, t. d. to use. 



So 



Note. Devertor, pravertor, revertor, compounds of verto, are used as 
deponents in the present and imperfect tenses ; revertor also, sometimes, 
in the perfect 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

§ 175. Verbs of the fourth conjugation regularly form 
their second root in iv, and the third in itu ; as, audio, audivt, 
auditum. 

The following list contains most regular verbs of this conju- 
gation : — 



Audio, -Ivi or -ii, m. u. r. d. to hear. 
*Cio, civi, to excite. 
Oondio, -Ivi or -ii, to season. 
CuBtodio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to keep. 
*Donnio, -Ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to sleep. 
Erudio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to instruct. 
Expedio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to disentangle. 
Finio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to finish. 
*Gestio, -Ivi or -ii, to desire. 
Impedio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to entangle. 
Insanio, -Ivi or -ii, to be mad. 
Irretio, -ivi or -ii, to ensnare. 
Lenio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to mitigate. 
Mollio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to soften. 
*Mugio, -Ivi or -ii, to bellow. 
12 



Munio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to fortify. 
Mutio, -Ivi, to mutter. 
Nutrio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to nourish. 
Partio, -Ivi or -ii, r. to divide. 
Polio, -Ivi, d. to polish. 
Punio, -ivi or -ii, d. to punish. 
Redimio, -Ivi, to crown. 
Sarrio, -Ivi; d. to weed. 
Scio, -ivi, u. r. to know. 
Servio, -ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to serve. 
Sopio, -ivi or -ii, to lull asleep. 
Stabilio, -ivi or -ii, to establish. 
Tinnio, -Ivi or -ii, r. to tinkle. 
Vestio, -Ivi or -ii, to clothe. 
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$ 176. The following list contains those verbs of the 
fourth conjugation which form their second and third roots) 
irregularly, and those which want either or both of them :— 

Amicio, — , amictum, d. to clothe. 
*Balbutio, — , to stammer. 
Bullio, — , to boil. 
*C»cutio, — , to be dim-sighted. 
*Cambio, — , to exchange. 
*Dementio, — , to bemad. 



Effutio, — , to speak foolishly. 

Eo, ivi or ii, I turn, r. d.togo. The com- 
pounds have only ii in the perfect, 
except obeo, proeo, and subeo, 
wJuch have Ivi or ii. All the 
compounds want the supine and 
perfect participles, except adeo, 
ambio, ineo, obeo, prstereo,sub- 
eo, and transeo. 

Farcio, far si, farctum, to cram, 

Fastidio, -ii, -itum, d. to disdain, 

*Ferio, — , d. to strike. 

*Ferocio, — , to be fierce. .. 

Fulcio, fulsi, fultuin, d. to prop* 

*Gannio, — , to yelp. 

•Glocio, — , to cluck. 

*Glutio, gkttii, to swallow. 

•Grunnio, graimii, to grunt. 

Hauno, hausi, haustum, haustarus, 
hausurus, d. to draw. 

•Hinnio, — % to neigh. 

•Ineptio, — , to trifle. 

*Lascivio, lascivii, to be wanton. 

•Ligurio, ligurii, to feed delicately. 

•Lippio, — t r. to be blear-eyed. 

*Obedio, obedii, r. to obey. 

Pario t*5 of the third conjugation, 
but its compounds are of the 
' fourth. 



aperio, aperui, apertum, r» d. to 
open. So operio, d. 

comperio, comperi,*corapertum, 
to find out. Se+ reperio, r. d. 
Pavio, ^-, to beat. 
*Prurio, — , to itch. 
*Queo, quivi or quii, to be oMe. So 

nequeo. 
*Rugio, — , to roar. 
SfBvio, scevii, r. to rage. 
*Sagio, — , to foresee. 
*Safio, salui or salii, to leap* The 
compounds change a into i. 

"absilio, — . So circumsilio. 

*assilio, -ui. So disailio, insilio. 

*desilio, -ui or -ii. Saexsilio, re- 
silio, suhsilio, 

•transilio, -ui or -Ivi, d. So pro- 
siUo. 
Sancio, sanxi, sancltum or -sauctuift, 

d. to ratify. 
Sarcio, sarsi, sartum, d. to patch. 
"Scaturio, — , to gush out. 
Sentio, sen si, sensum, r» to feeL 
Sepelio, sepelivi or -ii, sepuHum, r. 

d. to bury. 
Scpio, sepsi, septum, d. to hedge in. 
*Smgultio, — , to sob. 
*Sitio, sitii, to thirst. 
Suffio, -ii, -itum, d. to fumigate. 
*Tu8sio, — , to cough. 
'*Vagio, vagii, to cry. 
*t Veneo, venii, r. to be sold. 
Venio, veni, ventum, r. to come. 
Vincio, vinxi, vinctum, r. d. to bind. 



Note. Desiderative verbs want both the second ana third roots, ex- 
cept these three ; — esurio, -Ivi, r. to desire to eat ; *nupturio, -\vi, to desire 
to marry ; *parturio, -h*, to be in travail. See § 187, II. 3. 



$ 177. Deponent Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation. 



Assentior, assensus, r . d. p. to assent. 
Blandior, blanditus, to Hotter. 
Experior, expertus, r. cL to try. 
Largior, largitus, p. to lavish. 
. Mentior, mentitus, r. to lie, 
Metior, mensus, d. to measure. 
Molior, molltus, d. to move a mass. 



Opperior, oppertus or lopyeritua, d. 

to wait for. 
Ordior, orsus, d. p. to. begin. 
Orior, ortus, oritarus, d. to spring up> 

Except in the present infinitive. 

this verb seems to beef the third 

conjugation. 



IRKTOULAK VERBS. lSS 

Partior, partitas, d. to divide. subjttncttoe are sometimes of the 

Potior, potftus, r. 4. to obtain. The third conjugation in the poets, 
present indicative and imperfect Sortior, sortltus, r. to cast lots. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

$ 178. Irregular verbs are such as deviate from flie 
common forms in some of the parts derived from the first 
root. 

They afte sum, voTo f fero, eclo f jU>, eo, and their compounds. 

Sum and its compounds have already been conjugated. $ee § 153. In 
the conjugation of the rest, the parts which are irregular are fully 
exhibited, and a synopsis of the ofhe~r J>arts is, in general, given. Some 
parts of 0*io : and-its compounds are wanting. 

1. Volo is irregular only in the present indicative and infini- 
tive, and in the present and imperfect subjunctive. 

It is made irregular partly by syncope, and partly "by a change in the 
vowel of the root. In the present infinitive and imperfect subjunctive, 
after e was dropped, r was changed into /. 

jPret* -Asdic. Ptt&* Ihfln, Perf* Indho, 

V&4&, vel'-te, vol'-u-i, to be trilling, ioivisX 

INDICATIVE. 

Prt*. S. voMo, vis, vult ; - Per/. vol'-u-L 

P. Vttl'-OimtiB, *ul'-tis, W-Junt „ Plup. vo-lii'-^ram. 

Bnperf, vo-te'-bam. Fut perf. vo-Ivl'S-to. 

Put voMam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pre*. S. ve'-lim, veMis, ve'-lit; Per/, vo-lu'-^rim. 

P. ve-H'-mos, ve-H'-tis, veMint Plup. vd-a-isZ-BdHL . 

bnperf. & vel'4em, vel'-les, vel'-let; 

P. vel-le'-mus, vel-le'-tis, vei'-lent 

INFINITIVE. x PARTICIPLE. 

Prt*. vel'-le. Pre*. w&Aeiaa. 

Perf, vol-u-is'-ae. 

Note. Volt and voltis, for vult and vultis, are found in Plautus and 
other ancient authors. 

S. Nouo is fcottpbfmded of Hon and 4wfo. Nam drops 4ts 
final n, and volo its v, and the vowels (o o) are contracted irfto 6. 
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Pres. Indie. Pres. Infin. Per/. Indie 
Nc/-lo, nol'-le, nol'-u-i, to be unwitting. 

INDICATIVE. 
Pre*. S. n</-Io, non^-vis, non'-vult 5 Perf noF-u-L 

P. nol'-u-mus, non-vuF-tis, nV-Iunt Plup. no-ta'-e-raio. 
/wiper/: no-le'-bam. Jftrf. ;>«/. no-lu'-g-ro 

M no'-lam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pre*. S. noMim, noMis, noMit ; Perf. no-lu'-S-rimv 

P. no-li'-mus, no-li'-tis, no'-lint. Plup. nol-u-is'-sem, 

hnperf. S. nol'-lem, nol'-les, nol'-let; 

P. nol-le'-mus, nol-le'-tis, nol'-lent 

X 

IMPERATIVE. 
& % noMi, or no-li'-to ; P. 2. no-li'-te, or nol-i-ttZ-te. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. nol'-le. Pre*. noMens. 

Per/*. nol-iws / -Be, 

Note. Nevis arid nm>fc, for nonrks and nonvulij. occur in ?frutus r 

3. Malo is compounded of mog^s and 00/0. In composition, 
magis drops its final syllable, and volo its «. The vowels (a fl) 
are then contracted into a. 

IVe*. Indie. Pres. Infin. Perf. Indie. 
Ma'-lo, mal'-le, mal'-u-i, to be more witting* 

INDICATIVE. 
Pres. S. ma'-lo, ma'-vis, ma'-vult ; Perf. mal'-u-L 

P. mal'^uVmus, ma-vul'-tis, ma'-lunt Plup. ma-lu'-g-ram. 
hnperf. ma-le'-bam, FuLperf.m&A\i , -£-ro. 

Fut. ma'-lam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. & ma'-lim, ma'-lis, ma'-lit; Perf. ma-lu'-e-rim, 

P. ma-li'-mus, ma-li'-tis, ma'-link Plup. mal-urjs'-sem, 

hnperf. S. mal'-lem, mal'-Jes, mal'-let; 

P. mal-le'-mus, mal-leMia, maV-lent, 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres, malMe. Perf. mal-u-is'-se. 

Note. Mavdlo, mavdlam, maptUm, and mmottttm, for undo, malam* 
Ate., occur in PJauUp, 
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$ 17©. Ffcfc© is irregular in t#o respects : — 1. its second 
*«4 third roots arte not derived frort the first : — & in the 
present ht&niiive active, and in the uaperf&t snbjunetive k and 
certain parts of the present indicative and imperative, of both 
voices, the connecting vowel is otaitted. In the presto! tnfini- 
tiv« passive, r %b doubled. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 

Prto. tn4u. FV-V6) (to bear.) 
Pres. tufa*, Ibr*-**, 
Perf. indie. tu'-U> 
Supine. la'-tum. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

Pre*. /Tufcc. ft'-rtlr, (id *e*or»#^ 
Pres. Iifin. ftr'-ri, 
P«/. Par*, la'-tus. 



INDICATIVE. 



Pre*. 



Imperf. 
Fut. 
Perf 
Plup. 



S. fe'-ro, 

fers, 

fert; 
P. ferM-mus, 

feW-tis, 

fe'-runt. 

fe-re'-bam. 

fe'-mm. 

tu'-lt-tam. 



Fut.perf. tu'-ld-ro. 

Pres. fe*-ram. 
Imperf. fer'-rera. 
Perf. tu'4*-rii». 
P/ap; ta-Ufc'HKtn. 



5. fer, or fer'-to, 

fer'-t©; 
P. fer'-te, or fer-ttf-tA, 

fe-run'-to; 



Pre*, fer'-re. 

Peff. tu-lis'-«e. 

Fut. la-ta'-rua es'-se. 



Pres. S. fe'-ror, 

fer'-ris or -r% 

fer'-tur ; 
P. fer'-I-mur* 

fe-rim'-I-ni, 

fe-run'-tur. 
Imperf. fe-itf-bajr. 
Fut. fe'-mr. 

Perf. la'-tro sum or fu f =*. 

Plup. la*-tus e'-ram or fu'-€-ram. 
Fut . perf. la'-tus e'-ro or fu'-ti-ro 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pre*. jfe»-Tar. 

Mmpetj. fer'-tCT. 

Per/, la'-tus aim or fu'-S-rim. 

P&Jp. W-tus es -eem or fii-is'sein. 

IMPERATIVE, 

5. fer'-re, or &it-fccr, 

fer*-tor; 
P. fe-HmMf-tti, 

fe-ru*'-tor. 

INFlNlflVE. 

Pres. fef*-tf. 

Per/, la'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-s*, 

jFuf . la'-tum i'-ri. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pres. fe'-reas. 
JYtf. la-tu'-rus. 

GERUND, 
fe-ren'-di, &c. 

JPfemisr. la'-tum. 



Perf. 

#Vtf; 



la'-tus. 
fe-ren'-dus. 



SUPINES. 



LoWer. la'-tu. 



jpvrmer. i*/-ium. | isauer. ia--iu. 

$ 180. Fio has the meaning of the passive voice, though 
the parts formed from the first root, except the present infinitive 
12* 
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and the participle in dus, have the terminations of the active. 
In its other parts, it has passive terminations. It is used as 
the passive voice of f ado, which has no regular passive. 

Pre*. huKc Pre*. In/In. Per/. Part 
' Fi'-o, fi'-e-ri, fac'-tus, to be made or to become, 

INDICATIVE. 

Pre*. S. fi'-o, fis, fit ; Per/. fac'-tus sum or fu'-L 

P. fi'-mus, fi'-tis, fi'-unt. Plup. fac'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram. 

bnperf. fi-e'-bam. FuJLperf. fac'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro. 
Put fi'-am. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. fi'-am. Plup. fac'-tus es'-sem or fu-is / * 

Imp. fi'-fe-rem. sem. 

Per/, fac'-tus aim or ra'-e-rim. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

S. fi or fi'-to, fi'-to ; Pres. fi'-«-ri. 

P. fi'-te or fi-to'-te, fi-un'-to. Per/, fac'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se. 

Fid. fac'-tum r*-ri. 

PARTICIPLES. SUPINE. 

Perf. fac'-tus. Loiter, fac'-tu. 

Fid. fa-ci-en'-dus. 

Note. The compounds of facto which retain a, have also fio in the 
passive ; as, calcfacio, to warm ; passive, calefxo ; but those which change 
a into i form the passive regularly. Tet confit, dejit, and ii\fU, occur. 
See § 183, 12, 13, 14. 

$ 181. Edo, to eat, is a regular verb of the third con- 
jugation ; but in the present of the indicative, imperative, and 
infinitive moods, and in the imperfect of the subjunctive, 
it resembles, in some of its persons, the same tenses of sum : — 
Thus, 

Jnd. pres. , * est; , , . 

Suhj.imperf. * es'-fles, es'-se t; es-ee'-mus, , . 

**•<* \ZZi — 5 e8, - te « — • 

Inf. pres. es'-se. 

Ind. pres. pass. * , es'-tur. 

JNote. In the present subjunctive, edim, edis, Spe., are found, for edam 9 
edas, &c. 
In the compounds of edo, also, forms resembling those of sum occur. 

§ 182. Eo is irregular in the parts which, in other verbs, 
are formed from the first root, except the imperfect subjunctive, 
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and the present infinitive. In these, and in the parts formed 
from the second and third roots, it is a regular verb of the 
fourth conjugation. 

Nots. Eo has no first root, and the parts usually derived from that 
root, consist, in this verb, of terminations only. 

Prts. Indie. Prts. Infin. Perf . Indie. Perf. Part. 

E'-o, i'-re, i'-vi, i'-tum, to go. 

INDICATIVE. 
Prts. S. e'-o, is, it; Put. S. i'-bo, i'-bis, i'-bit ; 

P. i'-mus, i'-tis, e'-unt P. iV-I-mus, iV-I-tis, i'-bunt 

Jbnperf. S. i'-bam, i'-bas, i'-bat ; Perf. i'-vi. 

P. i-ba'-mus, i-ba'-tis, Plup. iv'-g-ram. 
i'-bant. Fut.perf.iv'-Z-ro. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pre*. S. e'-am, e'-as, e'-at ; Perf. iV-fi-rim. 

P. e-a'-mus, e-a'-tis, e / -ant Plup. i-visZ-eem. 

Imperf. S. i'-rem, i'-res, i'-ret ; 

P. i-re 7 -mus, i-rfe'-tis, r'-rent 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

S. i or i'-to, i'-to ; Prts. i'-re. 

P. i'-te or i-to'-te, e-un'-to. Perf. i-vis'-se. 

Fid. i-tu'-rus es'-se. 

PARTICIPLES. GERUND. 

Prts. i'-ens, (gen. e-un'-tis.) e-un'-di, &c. 



FuL i-tu'-rus. 



Remarks. 



1. lam, ies, iet, are sometimes found in the future. Istis,issem, and isse t 
are formed by contraction for ivistis, voissem, and ivisse. See § 162, 7. 

2. In the passive voice are found the infinitive in, and the third persons 
singular itur, ibdtur, ibttur, itum est, &c. ; eatur, iretur, &c, which are used 
impersonally. 

3. The compounds of eo, including veneo, are conjugated like the sim- 
ple verb, but most of them have ii in the perfect rather than ivi. (See 
§ 176.) Aden, ineo, pr<Btereo, subco, and trans eo, being used actively, are 
found in the passive voice. Intetur occurs as a future passive of ineo. 
Amino is regular, like audio. 

Queo and nequeo are conjugated like eo, but they want the imperative 
mood and the gerund, and their participles rarely occur. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

$ 183. Defective verbs are those which are not used 
in certain tenses, numbers, or persons. 



140 OTFECTfrfi TO*&S, 

There we man? verbs which we not found in «H the tensea, lrernbent, 
■ad person*, exhibited in the paradigms. Some, not originally defective, 
are considered so, because they do not occur in the classics now extant. 
Others are in their nature defective. Thus, the first and second persons 
of many verbs in the passive voice must be wanting, from the nature of 
their signification. 

The following list contains su«h verbs as are remarkable for 
wanting many of their parts :-*- 

1. Odi, I hate. 7. Quaeso. / pray. 12. Confit, it is done. 

2. Ccepi, / have begun. 8. Ave, i*-* 13. Defit, it is wanting. 

3. Memini,/ renumber* 9. Salve, J 14. Infit, Ac begins. 

4. Ak>, \ f 10. Ap&ge, begone. 15,, Ovat, Ae rejoices. 
6. Inquam, $ f *■*' U. Cedo, tell, or give 

6. Fari, to speak. in*. 

1. Orft, coepi t and Mefttfct, are used chiefly ill the perfect and 
in the other parts formed from the second root, and are thence 
called prttcritive verbs : — Thus, 

In*, perf. oMi or tV-sus sum ; £&*•»• od'-*-ram; ^Wl. jper/. od'-g-ro. 
Subj. perf. od'-£-rim ; plup. o-ais'-eem. Inr. per/, o-dis'Htt. 
Part. fut. o-sa'-rus j perf. o'-sue. 
Note. Ex6sus and perosus, like osus, are used actively. Odlvit, for 
odit, occurs in CitettK 

2. Ind. perf. co3 f -pi j ptop. ccep'-e'-rani ; ^/W. /art/. CG6p*-S-ro. 

Subj. perf. coep'-8-rim; plup. cce-piB'-sem. Int.ptrf. copifl / -se. 

Part. ,/Vtf. cttp-tu'-rus j />«/. ccep'-tus. 
Note. In Plautus are found a present, capio, present subjunctive, 
capiam, and infinitive caspere. Before an infinitive passive, captum est t 
&c., rather than atpi, (fee., are commonly used. 

3. Ind. perf. mem'-i-ni ; plup. me-min'-e'-ram ; fut. perf. me-min'-6-ro. 
Subj. perf. rae-min'-g-rim ; plup. mem-i-nis'-sem. 

lxT.perf. mem-i-nis'-se. 
Imperat. 2 per a. me-men'-to, mem-en-td 7 -te. 
Note. Odi and memini have, in the perfect, the sense of the present, 
and, in the pluperfect and future perfect, the sense 'of the imperfect ana 
future. In this respect, novi, I know, the perfect of nosco, to learn, agrees 
with odi and memini. 

4. Inn. pres. ai'-o* a'-is,t a'-it ; , — , ai'-unt* 

imp. ai-e'-bam, ai-f-bas, ai-€'-bat ; , ai-e-ba'-tis, ai-«'-bant. 

Subj. pres. , ai'-as, ai'-at ; , — — , ai'-ant, 

Impe&at. a'-i. Part. pres. ai'-ens. 

& Ihd. pres. in'-quam or m'-qui-Ojin'-quis^n^uitjin'-^uI-mua, ia'-cjnX* 
tis, in'-qui-unt . 

imp. , , in-qui-e'-bat ; , , ;'* .. 

—Jul. — : — , in'-qui-es, in'-qui-et ; , , . 

— perf. , in-quis'-ti, in'-quit; > — -, . 

Subj. pres. , , in'-qui-at ; , — — , . 

Imterat. in'-que, in'-qul-to. 

- ■ - - - .... — — — — 

• Pronounced a'-yo, a'-yunt, dec. See $9. f oU with we is contracted to tftf. 
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• 6. Ind. pres. , , fa'-tur ; fut. fa'-bor, , fabM-tor. 

Imperat. fa'-re. Fart. pres. fans ; perf. fa'-tus ; fut. fan'-dus. 
Infin . pres. fa'-ri. Gerund , gen. fan'-di ; abl. fan'-do. Supin E, fa'-ttt. 
In like manner the compounds affdri, effdri, and profiri. 

7. Ind. pres. que'-so, , quce'-sit; ques'-u-mus, , — — . 

Inf. pres. quffls'-6-re. 

8. Imperat. a'-ve, a-ve'-to ; a-vfi'-te. Inf. a-v6'-re. 

9. Ind. pres. sal'-ve-o ; fut. sal-ve'-bis. Inf. pres. sal-vfi'-re. 
" Imperat. sal'-ve, sal-ve'-to ; sal-ve'-te. 

10. Imperat. ap'-a-ge. 

11. Imperat. sing, aadplur. ce'-do; pi. cet'-te/or ced'-l-te. 

12. Ind. pres. con'-fit; fut. con-fi'-et. 

Subj. pres. con-fi'-at ; imperf. con-fi'-e'-ret. Inf. pres. con-fi'-ft-ri. 

13. Ind. pres. de'-fit j pi. de-f I'-unt. Subj. pres. de-fl'-at. 
Inf. pres. de-fi'-fi-ri. 

14. Ind. pres. in'-fit j pi. in-fl'-unt. 

15. Isv.pres. o'-vat. Subj. pre*, o'-vet; imperf. o-va'-ret. 
Part. pres. o'-vans ; perf. o-va'-tus. Gerund, o-van'-di. 

Remark 1. Among defective verbs are sometimes, also, included the 
following: — Forem, fores, &c.,fore, (see §154, 3.) Ausim, ausit; ausint. 
Faxo smd faxim, f axis, faxit y faxlmus, faxltis, faxint. Faxem. The form 
in o is an old future perfect ; that in im a perfect, and that in em a plu- 
perfect, subjunctive. See § 162, 9. 

2. In the present tense, the first person singular, furo, to be mad, and 
dor and der, from do, to give, are not used. 

3. A few words, sometimes classed with defectives, are formed by con- 
traction from a verb and the conjunction si; as, sis for si vis, sultis for si 
vultis, sodes for si audes. 
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$ 184. Impersonal verbs are those which are used only 
in the third person singular, and donot admit of a per- 
sonal subject. 

1. Their English is generally preceded by the pronoun it 9 
especially in the active voice ; as, delect at, it delights ; decet, it 
becomes ; contingit, it happens ; evgnit, it happens j scrilritur, 
it is written, &c. 

They are thus conjugated :— » 

1st Conj. 2d Conj. 3d Conj, 4th Conj, 

Ind. Pres. delectat, decet, contingit, evfinit, 

Imp. delectabat, decebat, contingebat, evemebat, 

Fut. delectabit, decebit, continget, eveniet, 

Perf. delectavit, decuit, contigit, evfinit, 

Plup. delectaverat, decuSrat, contigerat, evenSrat, 

fut. verf. delectav$rjt. decueftt. contigerit. evenent. 



u* 
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IstConj. 
8uft.2>r«f. delectet, 
Imp. deleetiret, 
Porf. deleefeveiit, 
Plttp. delectavisset. 

Lif. Pres. delectare, 
Perf. delectavisse. 



2dConj. 
deceit, 
deceret, x 
deoaftit, 
decuisset 



ZdConj. 

contingat, 

oontingeret, 

conttgfcrit, 

contigisset. 



4tk Conj. 

eveniat, 

evenlret, 

evenerit, 

evenisset. 



decere, . contingere, evenlre, 
decuisse. contigisse. evenisse. 



2. As the passive voice of an active verb may be substituted 
for the active, (see § 141, Rem.) so that of a neuter verb may 
be used in the third person singular, instead of the active form, 
the personal subject of the latter being put in the ablative with 
the preposition a or ab ; as, faveo tibi, I favor thee, or favetur 
tibi a me, thou art favored by me. 





Indicative Mood. 




Pres. pugnatar, 


favetur," 


currTtut, 


venltur, 


Imp. pugnabatur, 


favebatur, 


currebatur, 


veniebatur, 


Fut. pugnabltur, 


favebltur, 


curretur, 


venietur, 


Perf. pugnatum est 


fautum est or 


cursum est or 


ventum est or 


or fuit, 


fuit, 


fuit, 


fuit, 


Plttp. pugnatum erat 


fautum erat or 


cursum erat 


ventum erat or 


or fuerat, 


fu6rat, 


or fuerat, 


fuerat, 


Fut.p. pugnatum erit 


fautum erit or 


cursum erit or 


ventum erit or 


orftttoit. 


fuerit. 


fuerit. 


fuerit. 




Subjunctive Mood. 




Pres. pugnetur, 


faveatur, 


curratur, 


veniatur, 


Imp. pugnaretur, 


faveretur, 


curreretur, 


veniretur, 


Perf. pugnatum sit or 
fuent, 


fautum sit or 


cursum sit or 


ventum sit or 


fuent, 


fuerit, 


fuerit, 


Plup. pugnatum esset 


fautum esset 


cursum esset 


ventum esset 


or fuisset. 


-or fuisset. 


or fuisset. 


or fuisset. 




Infinitive Mood. 




Pres. pugn&ri, 


foveri, 


corn, 


Venrri, 


Perf. pugnatum esse 


fautum esse 


cursum esse 


ventum esse or 


or fuisse, 
Fut. pugnatum iri. 


or fuisse, 


or fuisse, 


fuisse, 


fautum iri. 


cursum iri. 


ventum iri. 



In like manner the neuter gender of the participle in dus, 
formed from neuter verbs, is used impersonally with est, d&c, 
in the periphrastic conjugation ; as, moriendum est omnibus, all 
must die. See § 162, 15. 

Remarks. 

1. Orwnmarians usually reckon only ten real hnpersonal veros, all of 
which lire of the second conjugation. (See $ 169.) There seems, how- 
ever, to toe Ho good reason for distinguishing those from other impersonal 
verbs. The following ate such other verbs as are most commonly used 
impersonally : — 
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(«,) Iq the first conjugation ; — 

Constat, it is evident. Spectat, it concerns, Certatur, it is contend' 
Jurat, it delights. Stat, it is resolved. ed. 

Prsestat, it is better. Vacat, there is leisure. Peooatar, a fault i* 

Restat, it remains. committed. 

(b.) In the second conjugation ;— 

Apparet, it appears. Solet, it is 

Attlnet, it belongs to. Nocet, it is hurtful. Fletur, there 
Debet, it ought. Patet, it is plain. ing. 

Dispiicet, it displeases. Pertlnet, it pertains. Persuadetur. (See 
Dolet, it grieves. Placet, it pleases. above, 2.) 

(c.) In the third conjugation ;— - 
Accldit, it happens. Creditor, it is believed. Mittitur, it is sent. 

Inclpit, it begins. Desinltur, there is an Scribltur, it is written. 

Sufflcit, it suffices end. 

(d.) In the fourth conjugation ; — 

Convfinit, it is agreed on. Aperftur, it is opened. 

E^pfcdit,. it is. expedient. Seatitur, it is meant. 

(e.) Among irregular verbs ; — 

Abeundum est, itisne- Fit, it happens. Prodest, it avails. 

cessary to depart. Interest, it concerns. Refert, it concerns. 

Adltur. (See abomt> 9.) Obest, it is hurtfuL Supetest* ii remain* 

(/.) To these may be added verbs signifying the state of the weather, or 
the operations of nature j . as, 

Eulgttoat* it 'lightens, Ijapidat, it rains stones. RegSlat, it thaws. 
Fulmlnat, it thunders. Luceacit r it jrrows light. Tonat, it t/iunders. 
Gelat, it freezes. Ninjgit, it snows. Vespenseit, it- op* 

Grandinat, it hails. Pluit, it rains. proaehss evening* 

2. Impersonal verba, not- being used in the imperative, take the sub- 
junctive in its stead ; as, ddecUty let it delight. In the passive voice* their 
perfect .participles are used only, in the neuter, 

3. Most of the impersonal verbs>wani participles, gerunds and supines} 
but- panUet has a- present participle, futures in rus and dus t and the gerund. 
Pudet and piget have also the gerund and future passive participle. 

4. Most of the above verbs are also used personally, but frequently in a 
somewhat different sense ; as, ut TSbiris rater eos et pons interesset, .so 
that the Tiber and bridge were between them. 



REDUNDANT VERBS. 

$ 185. Redundant verbs are those which have differ- 
ent forms to express the same sense. 

Verbs may be redundant in termination ; as, fabrico and 
fakrxcor, to frame ; — in conjugation ; as, lavo, -are, and (avo, 
-ire, to wash;— or in certain tense*; as, odi and osus sum, I 
hate. 
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1. The following deponent verbs, besides their passive form, 
have an active in 0, of the same meaning. The latter, how- 
ever, is, in general, rarely used. 



Adalor, to flatter. 
Altercor, to dispute. 
Amplexor, to embrace. 
Assentior, to assent. 
Aucapor, to hunt after. 
Auguror, to foretell. 
Cacninnor, to laugh 

aloud. 
Comltor, to accompany. 



Cunctor, to delay. 
Depascor, to feed upon. 
Elucubror, to elaborate. 
Fabrlcor, to frame. 
Fmstror, to disappoint. 
Fruticor, to sprout. 
lmpertior, to impart. 
LachrjTmor, to weep. 
Ludiflcor, to ridicule. 



Medfcor, to Heal. 
Mereor, to deserve. 
Metor, to measure. 
Palpor, to caress. 
Populor, to lay waste, 
Ruminor, to ruminate. 
Veliflcor, to set sail. 
Vociferor, to bawl. 
Urlnor, to dive. 



2. The following verbs are redundant in conjugation : — 



%> 



excite, 
to 



Cieo, -ere, 
Cio, -Ire, 1 
Denso, -are," ) 
Denseo,-ere,r. ) thicken. 
Ferveo, -ere, ) to 
Fervo, -fire, r. S boil. 
Fodio,-€re, J « 
Fodio, -Ire, r. > ^ 



Fiilgeo, -ere, 
Fulgo, -fire, r. 
Lavo, -are, 
Lavo, -ere, r. 
Lino, -fire, 
Linio,-lre,r. 
Scateo, -ere, 
Scato, -fire, r. 



> to 
1 shine. 

to wash. 



anoint. 

to 
abound. 



Strideo, -ere, ) to 
Strido, -6re, > creak. 
Tergeo -ere,> . 
Tergo,-ere, ^ wvn r*' 
Tueor, -€ri, > . .^^^ 

Those marked r. are 
rarely used. 



Morior, orior, and potior, also, are redundant in conjugation in certain 
parts. See in lists § § 174 and 177. 

$ 186. 1. Some verbs, also, are spelled alike, or nearly 
alike, but differ in conjugation, quantity, pronunciation, or 
signification, or in two or more of these respects. 

Such are the following : — 

Abdtco, -are, to abdi- Caneo, -ere, to be white, 
cote. Careo, -ere, to want 



Abdico, -fire, to refuse. 

Accldo, -dre, to hap- 
pen. 

Accldo, -ere, to cut 
short. 

Addo, -ere, to add. 

Adeo, -Ire, to go to. 

Aggero, -are, to heap 
up. 

Aggero, -ere, to heap 
upon. 

Allego, -are, to depute. 

Allego, -ere, to choose. 

Appello, -are, to call. 

Appello, -ere, to drive 
to. 

Cado, -ere, to fall. 

Cedo, -fire, to cut. 
. Cedo, -fire, to yield. 

Caleo, -ere, to be hot. 

Calleo, -ere, to be hard. 

Cftno, -fire, to sing. 



Caro, -ere, to card wool. 

Celo, -are, to conceal. 

CabIo, -are, to carve. 

Censeo, -ere, to think. 

Sentio, -Ire, to feel. 

Claudo, -fire, to shut. 

Ciaudo, -fire, to be lame. 

Colllgo, -are, to tie 
together. 

Colllgo, -fire, to collect. 

Colo, -ftre, to strain. 

Cdio, -fire, to cultivate. 

Compello, -are, to ac- 
cost. 

Compello, -fire, to force. 

Coneido, -fire, to chop 
off. 

Coneido, -fire, to fall. 

Conscendo, -fire, to 
climb. 

Conscindo, -fire to cut 
in pieces. 



Consterno, -are, to tcr~ 

rify. 
Consterno, -fire, to 

strew over. 
Decldo, -fire, to fall 

down. 
Decido, -ere, to cut off . 
Decipio,-fire, to deceive. 
Desipio, -ere, to dote. 
Deligo, -are, to tie up. 
Dellgo, -fire, to choose. 
Diligo, -ere, to love. 
Dlco, -6re, to say. 
Dico, -are, to dedicate. 
£do, -ere, to eat. 
£do, -ere, to publish. 
£duco,-are, to educate. 
Edaco, -ere, to draw 

out. 
EfFfiro, -are, to make 

wild. 
EfFfiro, -re, to carry out. 
Excido, -fire, to fall out. 
Excldo, -fire, to cut off. 
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US 



Ferio, -Ire, to strike 
Fgro^ -re, to bear. 
Ferior, -ari, to keep hol- 
iday 
Frigeo, -ere, to be cold. 
Frigo, -gre, to fry. 
Hugo, -are, to put to 

Fugio, -gre, to fly. 

Fundo, -are, to found. 

Fundo, -gre, to pour out. 

Incldo, -fire, to fall into. 

Incldo, -fire, to cut. 

Indico, -are, to show. 

Indico, -gre, to pro- 
claim. 

Inficio, -gre, to infect. 

Infitior, -ari, to deny. 

Intercldo, -gre, to hap- 
pen. 

Intercido, -gre, to cut 
asunder. 

Jaceo, -ere, to lie down. 

Jacio, -Sre, to throw. 

Labo, -are, to totter. 

Labor, -i, to glide, 

Lacto, -are, to suckle. 

Lac to, -are, to deceive. 

Lego, -are, to send. 

Lggo,-gre, to read. 

Liceo, -gre, to be lawful. 

Liceor, -en, to bid for. 

Liquo, -are, to melt. 

Liqueo, -ere, to be man- 
ifest. 

Liquor, -i, to melt. 

Mano, -are, to flow. 



Maneo, -ere, to stay. - Prodlco, -fire, to fore- 
Mando, -are, to command. tell. 



Mando, -ere, to eat. 

Meto, -Sre, to reap. 

Metor, -ari, to measure. 

Metior, -Iri, to measure. 

Metuo, -ere, to fear. 

Miseror, -ari, to pity. 

MisSreor, -eri, to mty. 

Moror, -ari, to delay. 

Morior, -i, to die. 

Niteo, -ere, to glitter. 

Nitor, -i, to strive. 

Obsgro, -are, to lock up. 

Obsgro, -gre, to sow, 

Occldo, -gre, to fall. 

Oocldo, -gre, to kill. 

Operio, -gre, to cover. 

Opgror, -ari, to work. 

Opperior, -Iri, to wait 
for. 

Pando, -are, to bend. 

Pando, -gre, to open. 

Paro, -are, to prepare. 

Pareo, -ere, to appear. 

Pario, -gre, to Wing 
forth. 

Pario, -are, to balance. 

P'endeo, -ere, to hang. 

Pendo, -gre, to weigh. 

Percolo, -are, to finer. 

PercSlo, -gre, to adorn. 

Perm&neo, -gre, to re- 
main. s 

Permano, -are, to flow 
over. 

Predico, -are, to publish. 



Prodo, -gre, to betray. 
Prodeo, -ire, to come 

forth. 
Recedo, -gre, to retire. 
Recido, -Sre, to fall 

back. 
Recido, -gre, to cut off. 
Reddo, -gre, to restore. 
Redeo, -Ire, to return. 
RefSro, -re, to bring 

back. 
Refgrio, -Ire, to strike 

back. 
Relego, -are, to remove. 
Relggo, -gre, to read 

over. 
Sedo, -are, to allay 
Sgdeo, -gre, to sit. 
Sido, -gre, to sink. 
Sgro, -gre, to sow, 
Sgro, -gre, to knit. 
Succldo, -gre, to fall 

down. 
Succldo, -gre, to cut 

down. 
Vado, -gre, to go. 
V&dor, -ari, to give bail, 
Veneo, -Ire, to be sold 
Vgnio, -Ire, to come. 
VenOr, -ari, to hunt. 
Vincio, -Ire, to bind. 
Vinco, -gre, to conquer 
V6lo, -are, to fly. 
Volo, velle, to be will 

ing. v 



2. Different verbs have sometimes the same perfect ; as, 



Aoeo, acui, to be sour. 
Acuo, acui, to sharpen. 
Cresco, crevi, to grow. 
Cerno, crevi, to decree. 
Fulgeo, fulsi, to shine. 
Fulcio, fulsi, to prop. 



Luceo, luxi, to shine. " 
Lugeo, luxi, to mourn. 
Mulceo, mulai, to 

soothe. . 
Mulgeo, mulsi, to milk. 
Paveo, pavi, to fear. 



Pasco, pavi, to feed. 
Pendeo, pependi, to 

hang. 
Pendo, pependi, to 

weigh. 



TVthese add some of the compounds of sto and sisto. 

3. Different verbs have sometimes, also, the same supine Of 
perfect participle ; as, 



Frico, frictuiu, to rub. 
Frigo, frictum, to roast. 
Maneo, mansum, to remain. 
Mando, mansum, to chew. 
Pango, pactum, to drive in. 
Paciscor, pactus, to bargain. 



Pando, passum, to open. 
Patior, passus, to suffer. 
Teneo, tentum, to hold. 
Tendo, tentum, to stretch 
Verro, versum, to brush 
Verto, versum, to turn. 
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DERIVATION OP VERB& 

$ 187. Verbs are derived either from nouns, adjectives, or 
Other verbs. 

1. Verbs derived from nouns or adjectives are called 
denominatives. 

I. Those which are active are generally of the first conjuga- 
tion ; those which are neuter of the second. They are usually 
formed by adding o or to to the root ; as, 

Actives from Nouns. Neuters from Nouns. 

Anno, to arm, (anna.) Floreo, to bloom, (flos.) 

Fraodo, to defraud, (fraus.) Frondeo, to produce leaves, (front.) 

Nomlno, to name, (nomen.) Luceo, to shine, (lax.) 

Nume'ro, to number, (numerus.) Vireo, to flourish, (vis.) 

From Adjectives. 
Albo, to whiten, (albas.) Albeo, to be white, (albus.) 

Celebro, to celebrate, (celSber.) Caiveo, to be bald, (calvus.) 

Libero, to free, (liber.) Flaveo, to be yellow, (flavus.) 

Sometimes a preposition is prefixed in forming the deriva- 
tive ; as, 

Coacerro, to heap together, (acer- Extirpo, to extirpate, (stirps.) 

vus.) Illaqueo, to insnare, (laqueus.) 

Excavo, to excavate, (earns.) 

2. Many deponents of the first conjugation, derived from nouns, express 
the exercise or the character, office, &c. denoted by the primitive ; as, 
architector, to build ; comXtor, to accompany ; furor, to steal j from archi~ 
tectus, comes, and fur. 

3. Such as denote resemblance or imitation are called imitatives; as, 
comlcor, to imitate a crow, from comix ; Chraxor, to imitate the Greeks. 
Borne of these end in isso; as, patrisso, to imitate a father. 

II. Verbs derived from other verbs are either frcquentatives, 
uueptives, desideratives, diminutives, or intensives. 

1. JFrequentatives express the frequent repetition of the 
action denoted by the primitive. 

They are all of the first conjugation, and are formed from the 
third root. In verbs of the first . conjugation, dtu is changed 
into Ho, rarely into o ; as, clamo, to cry, (clamdtu,) clamUo, 
to cry frequently ; no, to swim, (natu,) nato. In verbs of the 
other three conjugations, u is changed into o, rarely into ito ; 
as, curro, to run, (cvrsu,) cur so, or cur sit o, to run frequently. 

Some an derived from the present, or perhaps from an obsolete third 
root j as ago, (agitu,) agito ; cogo, cogito. 
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Soon frequentatives are deponent ; as, miititor, from minor (rnintitu) ; 
wrsor, from verto (versu). So sector, loquttar, from sequor and loquor. 

Verbs of this class do not always express frequency of action, but have 
sometimes nearly the same meaning as their primitives. 

2. Inceptives f or inchoatives, .mark the beginning, or increased 
degree of the action or state expressed by the primitive. 

They all end in sco, and are formed by adding that termina- 
tion to the root of the primitive, with its connecting vowel, 
which, in the third conjugation, is t; as, caleo, to be hot; 
calcsco, to grow hot 

So labo, labasco ; ingtmo, ingemisco; obdormio, obdormisco. Hisco is 
contracted for hiasco, from hio. 

Most incentives are formed from verbs of the second conjugation. 

Some inceptives are formed from nouns and adjectives, by adding asco 
or esco to the root ; as, puerasco, from puer ; juvenesco, from juvinis. 

Some inceptives have the same meaning as their primitives; as, adha- 
resco. 

Note. Inceptives are all neuter, and of the third conjugation. See § 173. 

Some verbs in sco which are not inceptives are active ; as, disco, posco. 

3. Desideratives express a desire of doing the act denoted bj 
the primitive. 

They are formed from the third root, by shortening the final 
t#, and adding rio ; as, cceno, to sop, (ccendtu,) coenatttrio, to 
desire to sap. 

Desideratives are all of the fourth conjugation. See § 176, Note. 
Verbs in urio, having v. long, are not desideratives ; as, prtirio, dec&rio. 

4. Diminutives denote a feeble or trifling action. They are 
formed by adding ilio to the root'of the primitive ; as, cantillo, 
to sing a little — from canto. 

They are few in number, and are all of the first conjugation. 

5. Intensives denote eager action- They are usually formed 
by adding esso or isso to the root of the primitive; as, facesso, 
to act earnestly — from facio. 

So eapessoy arcesso, from capio and arceo. Concwpisco, to desire greatly, 
is also an intensive. 



COMPOSITION OF VERBS. 

$ 188. Verbs are compounded variously: — - 

1. Of a noun and a verb; as, adificq, belligiro, htcrifacio. 

2. Of an adjective and a verb; as,. amplifico, multipfico, 
vilipendo. 

3. Of two verbs ; as, calefacio, madefacio, patefacio. 

4. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, benefacio, maledico, sat ago, 
nolo. 
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5. Of a preposition and a verb ; as, adduco, ezcdlo, prodo, 
subrepo, discerno, sejungo. 

6. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, pernocto, irretio. 

$ 189. In composition, certain changes often occur in the 
radical letters of the simple verb. 

1. The following simple verbs in composition change a into e : 

Arceo, Carpo, Farcio, Jacto, Pario, Patro, Sparge, 
Candeo, Damno, Fatiacor, • Lacto, Partio, Sacro, Iracto. 
Capto, Fallo, Gradior, Mando, Patior, Scando, 

Exc. A is retained in amando, pramando, desacro, and retracto; prce- 
damno and pertracto sometimes also occur. ^ is also changed into e in 
depeciscor from paciscor, occento from canto, and anhilo from halo ; com-' 
perco also is found. 

2. The following change a, m, and e, into t .• 

Ago, Capio, Habeo, Pango, Rego> Statuo, 

Apiscor, Egeo, Jacio, Placeo, Safio, (to leap,) Taceo, 

Cado, Emo, Lacio, Premo, Sapio, Tango, 

Credo, Fateor, Lredo, Quero, Sedeo, Teneo. 

Cano, Frango, Lateo, Rapio, Specio, 

Exc. A is retained in circum&go, per ago, sat&go ; antehabeo, posthabeo; 
depango^ repango ; complaceo smaperplaceo. Occ&no and rec&no also some- 
times occur. E is retained in colmo, circumsedeo, and super sedeo. JinU 
capio and antidpo are both used ; bo also are superjacio and superjicio. 

Cogo and dego are formed, by contraction, from con, de, and ago ; demo, 
promo, and sumo, from de, pro, sub, and emo ; prabeo, and perhaps deb to, 
from pra, de, and habeo ; per go and surgo, from per, sub, ana rego. 

Note 1. Facto, compounded with a preposition, changes a into i ; as, 
officio* Some compounds of/ooowilh nouns and adjectives, change a 
into t, and also drop i before o, and are of the first conjugation ; as, signi- 
ftco, Uetifico, magniflco. Speeio forms some compounds in the same man- 
ner ; as, consplcor and suspieor. 

Note 2. Lego x compounded with con, de, di, center ? nee, and se, changes 
e into i; as, coWieo, negUgo, &c. ; but with ad, pra, per, re, sub, and trans, 
it retains e; as, outgo. 

Note 3. CoZco and *a2fo, in composition, change a into u; as, inculeo, 
insulto. Plaudo changes au into ; as, explido ; except applaudo. Audio 
changes ait into € in obedio. Causo, claudo, and quatio, drop a; as, accVso, 
reclwLo, percutio. Juro changes u into e in dejiro and pejiro. 

Note 4. The simple verbs with which the following are 
compounded are not used : — 

Defendo, Impedio, Confute, Instigo, Conniveo, 



Offendo, Imbuo, Refuto, Impleo, Percello, 

Experior, Compello, (-are,) Ingruo, Compleo, Induo, and son* 
Expedio, Appello, (-are,) Congruo, RenideOj Exuo, others. 



For the changes produced in prepositions by composition with verbs, 
see $ 196, I* 
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particl.es. 

$ 190. The parts of speech which are not inflected, are 
called by the general name of particles. They are adverbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections. A word may 
sometimes belong to two or more of these classes, according to 
its connection. 



ADVERBS. 

An adverb is a particle used to modify or limit the mean- 
ing of a verb, an adjective, or another adverb ; as, bene et 
sapienter dixit, he spoke well and wisely ; egregie Jidelis, 
remarkably faithful ; valde bene, very well. 

Remark. The modifications of adjectives and verbs which are effected 
by adverbs, may also generally be made by means of the oblique oases of 
nouns and adjectives ; and many modifications may be denoted by these, 
for expressing which no adverbs are in use. In general, those modifica- 
tions which are most common are expressed by adverbs. Thus, for cum 
sapientid, sapienter is used; Ale, for m hoc loco; bent, for in bono mode; 
nunc, for hoc tempore, &c. 

Adverbs are divided into various classes, according to the 
nature of the modification denoted by them; as adverbs of 
place, time, manner, &c. 

$191. The following lists contain a great part of the more 
common adverbs, except those which are formed, with certain 
regular terminations, from nouns, adjectives, and participles. 
These will be noticed subsequently. 

I. Adverbs of Place and Order. 



Alia, by another tray. 
Alibi, elsewhere. 
Alicubi, somewhere. 
Alicunde, from 



Alio, to another place. 

Allquo, to some place. 

Aliunde, from else- 
where. 

Dehinc, henceforth. 

Deinceps, successively. 

Deinde, after that. 

Denlque, finally. 

Denuo, again. 

Deorsum, downward. 

Dextrorsam, towards 
the right. 

£a, that way. 

13* 



£6, to that place. 
EGdem, to the same 

place. 
Exinde, after that. 
Foras, out of doors. 
Foris, without. 
Hac, this way. 
Hlc, here. 
Hinc, hence. 
Hue, hither. 
Horsum, hitherward. 
Ibi, there. [place. 

Ibidem, in the same 
Hike, that way. 
Ilhc, there. 
Illinc, thence. 
Illoreum, thitherward. 
Hid, thither. 



Iliac, thither. 
Inde, then, thence. 
IndIdem, i /r<H» the same 
place. 

?**' ) within. 
Introrsum. \ W **" W1 - 

Intus, withm. 

Ist&c, that way. 

Istlc, there. 

Istinc, thence. 

Sfe}— ■• 

Necabi, lest any where 
Neutro, neither way. 
Nusqnam, no where. 
Porro, moreover. 
FroTBum, forward. 
Qua ? by which way ? 
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Qu6? whither? 
Quorsum? whitherward? 
Retro, } 

Retrorsum, V backward. 
Rursum, 3 
Sicubi, if any where. 
Sicunde, if from any 
place. 



Sinistrofsum, towards 

the left. 
Sursum, upward. 
Ubi? where? 
Ublque, every where. 
Ubivis, any where. 
Unde ? whence ? 
Undique, from aU sides. . 



Utrinque, on both sides, 
Vtx6? which way t 
Utrdbi ? in which floes ? 
Utrobique, in both 

places. 
Utroque, each way. 



Unde ? 

Hinc, 

1 11 in c, 

Istinc, 

Inde, 

Indidem, 

Aliunde, 

Alicunde, 


Qu6? 

Hue, 

Illuc, 

Istuc, 

E6, ' 

Esdem, 

Ali6, 

Aliqu6, 


Qua? 

Hac, 

Iliac, 

Istac, 

Ea, 

Eadem, 

Alia, 

All qua, 


Quorsum ? 
Horsum, 
Illorsum, 
Istorsum, 


? 


Aliorsum, 
Aliquoversum 



Remark 1. Most adverbs of place which answer the ques- 
tions where ? whence ? whither ? by which way 1 and whith- 
erward ? have a mutual relation and resemblance : — Thus, 

Ubi? 
H\c, 

line, 

Istic, 

Ibi, 

Ibidem, 

Alibi, 

AlicQbi, 

Rem. 2. Hie, hinc, hue, refer to the place of the speaker ; 
istic, istinc, istuc, to the place of the person addressed; and 
itttc, Mine, illuc, to that of the person or thing spoken of. 

II. Adverbs of Time. 

Jamjam, presently. 

Jampridem, long since. 

Mox, immediately. 

Nondum, not yet. 

Nonnunquam, some- 
times. 

Nudkis tertius, three 
days ago. 

Nunc, now. 

Nunquam, never. 

Nuper, lately. 

Olim, formerly. 

Parumoer , a little while. 

Perendie, two days 
hence. 

Fostridie, the day after. 

Pridem, heretofore. 

Pridie, the day before. 

Protinus, instantly. 

Quamdiu ? how long? 

Quando? when? 

Rem. 3. Some adverbs are used to denote either place, time, or order, 
according to the connection : — Thus, 

Ubi may signify either where or when ; inde, from that place or time ; 
hacUnus, hitherto, in regard to place or time. 

Rem. 4. The interrogative adverbs, like the interrogative pronouns, 
are often used indefinitely ; as, nescio ubi sit, I know not where he is. 
(See § 137, Note.) They are made general by adding vis, libel, or que ; 



Aliquando, sometimes. 
Aliquoties, several 

times. 
Bis, (see § 119,) twice. 
Cras, to-morrow. 
Cum, when. 
Demum, at length. 
Diu, long. 
Dudum, heretofore. 
Heri, yesterday. 
Hodie, to-day. 
Tdentldem, now and 

then. 
Illlco, immediately. 
Interdum, sometimes. 
Interim, in the mean 

time. 
Itgrum, again. 
Jam, now. 
Jamdiu, > , 
/amdudumj*"^^ 



Quater, four times. 
Quondam , formerly. 
Quotidie, daily. 
Quoties ? how often ? 
Raro, seldom. 
Rursus, again. 
Seepe, often. 
Semel, once. 
Semper, always. 
Statim, immediately. 
Subinde, now and then, 

frequently. 
Tamdiu, so long. 
Tandem, at length. 
Ter, thrice. 
Toties, so often. 



Turn, ) 



then. 



Tunc, _ 

Vicissiin, by turns. 
Unquam, ever. 
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as, ubXvis, ubique, every where ; undehbet, from every where. The ter- 
mination cunque is equivalent to the English soever ; as, ubicunque, where- 
soever. The repetition of an adverb has sometimes the same effect; as 
quoqud, whithersoever ; ubiubi, wheresoever. 



III. Adverbs of 

Ade6, so, to such a pass, 
Admddum, very much. 
AHter, otherwise. 
An? whether? 
Ceu, as } like as. 
Cur ? why ? 
Duntaxat, only, at least. 
Etiam, truly, yes. 
Fere, almost. 
Ferine, almost, nearly. 
Fortasse, perhaps. 
Frustra, in vain. 
' Gratis, freely. 
Haud, not. 
Immo, yes, truly. 
Ita, so. 

Itldem, in like manner, 
Juxta, alike. 
Magris, more. 
Modo, only. 
Nb3, verily. 
Ne, not. 

Nedum, much less. 
Nempe, to wit, truly. 
Nequaquam, > by no 
Neutlquam, \ means. 
Nimirum, certainly. 
Nimis, too much. 

Rem. 5. Adverbs denoting quality-, manner, &c., are sometimes di 
vided into those of, 1. Quality; as, bent, malt. 2. Certainty; as, certd, 
vlane. 3. Contingence; as, forte*. 4. Negation; as, haud, non. 5. Prohi- 
bition ; as, ne. 6. Swearing ; as, hercle. 7. Explaining ; as, videlicet t 
utpdte. 8. Separation; as, seorsum. 9. Joining together; as, simul, 
una. 10. Interrogation ; as, cur ? guard ? 11. Quantity or degree ; as, 
satis, aded. 12. Excess; as, valde, maxlme. 13. Defect; as, parhm 
pome. 14. Preference; as, potiiis, satiiis. 15. Likeness; as, ita, sic 
16. Unlikeness ; as, allter. 17. Exclusion ; as, tantum, solum. 



Manner, Quality, &c. 

Nimium, too much. 
Non, not. 
' Num? whether? 
Omnlno, altogether, only. 
Pal am, openly. 
Pariter, equally. 
Par&m, Utile. 
Paula tim, by degrees. 

Paene, almost. 

Penttus, within, wholly. 

Perquam, very much. 

Plerumque, for the 
most part. 

Potius, rather. 

Prsesertim, especially. 

Profectd, truly. 

Prbpe, almost, near. 

Propemodum, almost. 

Prorsus, wholly. 

Quam, as. 

Quamobrem, where- 
fore. 

Quare? why? where- 
fore? . 

Quasi, as if, almost. 

Quemadmodum, as. 



Quomddo? how? vn 
what manner ? / 
Sane, truly. 
Satis, enough. 
Satius, rather. 
Scilicet, truly. 
Secus, otherwise. 
Seorsum, separately. 
Sic, so. 
Sicut, ) a 
Sicuti,r s * 
Sigillatim, one by one. 
Simul, together. 
Solum, only. 
Tam, so. 
Tanquam, as if* 
Tantum, X^u. 

Tantummodo, 5 ***' 
Una, together. 
Vt,as. 
Uti, as. 

UiLquejtherefore, verily, 
Utpdte, as, inasmuch as, 
Valde, very much. 

vdau', }<".«*«"• 

Videlicet, certainly. ' 
Vix, scarcely. 



DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

$192. Adverbs are deyved from nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, and participles. 

I. From nouns. 

1. Of these a few end in im, and denote manner ; as, 
gregatim, in herds ; membratim, limb by limb; par tim, by parts; vtcis* 
rim, by turns; from grex, membrum, pars, and vicis. 
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2. Some end in itus, and denote manner or origin ; as, 
eeetUus, feom heaven ; fundltus, from the bottom ; radieltus, by the 

roots ; from ccdum, fundus 9 and radix. 

3. Some are ablative cases of nouns used adverbially ; as, 
modo, only ; vulgo, commonly. 

II. From adjectives. 

1. Those which are derived from adjectives of the first and 
second declension, are generally formed by adding e to the root ; 
as, 

<tgrb, scarcely ; allh, high ; libirt, freely ; longh, far ; misire, miserably ; 
flene, fully ; from agar, altus, liber, longus, miser, and plenus. Bent, well, 
is from bonus, or an older form benus. 

A few end in iter, it us, and im ; as, 

( naviter, actively ; aliter, otherwise ; antiquttus, anciently ; divin\tus, . 
divinely ; privdtim, privately ; singuldtim, severally ; from navus, alius, 
antlquus, aivtnus, privatus, and sing&li. 

Borne adverbs are formed with two or more of the above terminations 
with the same meaning ; as, durl and durlter, harshly : so caute* and can- 
tim ; humdnt, humanlter, and humarittus; public^ and publicitus. 

2. Adjectives of the third declension form adverbs by adding 
iter to the root, except when it ends in t, in which case er only 
is added ; as, 

acriter, sharply*; felidter, happily; turpHter, basely; — e/cganfcr, ele- 
gantly ; prudent tr, prudently ; from acer, felix, turpis, elegans, and pru- 
dens. 

From omnis is formed omnlno. 

3. From the cardinal numerals are formed numeral adverbs 
in its ; as, 

quinquies, decies, from quinque and decern. So toties and quoiies, from 
tot and quot. See §119. 

4. Some adverbs are merely certain cases of adjectives. 
Such are, 

(a.) Ablatives in o or a ; as, eitd, quickly ; eontinud, immediately ; falsd, 
falsely ; redd, straight on ; und, together. In like manner, repenti, sud* 
aenby, from repens. 

(b.) Nominatives or accusatives neuter, in the singular, and sometimes 
in the plural ; as, solum, only ; perfidum, perfidiously ; sublimt, on high ; 
faciU, easily; multa, much ; tnstia, sadly. 

(c.) From some adjectives of the first and second declension, chiefly 
ordinal adjectives, forms both in urn and o are used; as, primutn and 
prtrnd, first ; postremitm and postremd^noHj. 

Note 1. These adverbs are properly adjectives agreeing with some 
noun understood, either definite, as, reeid, sc. vid, or indefinite. Those 
in o are the most numerous. The plural forms occur chiefly in poetry. 

Note 2. Some adjectives, from the nature of their signification, have 
no corresponding adverbs. Of some others, also, none occur in the 
classics. 
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III. From the adjective pronouns are derived adverbs of 
place, &c. (See § 191, Rem. 1.) 

The ablative in o is used to denote a place whither, instead of the accu- 
sative with a preposition ; as, ed for ad cum locum ; and the ablative in a f 
to denote by or through a place ; as, hoc ; vid or parte being understood. 

IV. From participles are derived adverbs denoting manner. 
Those from present participles are formed by adding er to the 
root ; those from perfects by adding e, and sometimes im ; as, 

amanter, lovingly ; properanter, hastily ; from amans and propirans;— 
docte, learnedly ; omdte, elegantly; raptim, by rapine; strictim, closely ; 
from doctus, orncttus, raptus, and st rictus. 

The ablative in o of some perfect participles, like that of adjectives, 
is used adverbially ; as, auspicatd, auspiciously ; consultd, designedly. 

None. A few adverbs are derived from prepositions ; as, clanculum, 
privately.; from clam; — subtus y beneath ; from sub. 
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$ 193* Adverbs are compounded variously : — 

1. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, postridie, magnoplre, summopire, 
multimddis, quotannis— of postiro die, magna oplre, summo opire, muliis 
modis, quot annis. 

2. Of a pronoun and a noun ; as, hodie, quark , quomddd — of hoc die, 
qud re, &c. 

3. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, nudius, sapenumlror— of nunc dies, 
&c. 

4. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, comlnus, eminus, ilttco, obviam, 
postm&do, propediem — of con, e, and manus; in and loco ; oh and viam, &c. 

5. Of an adjective and a pronoun ; as, alidqui, ceterOqui—of alius , ceter, 
and qui. 

6. Of a pronoun and an adverb ; as, aliquandiu y alictibi — of aliquis, din, 
and ubi ; nequaquam— of ne and quisquam. 

7. Of two verbs ; as, Uicet, scilicet, videlicet — of ire, scire, vidire, and 
licet. 

8. Of a verb and an adverb ; as, quottbet, ubi vis, undelibet. So dein- 
ceps — from dein and capio. 

9. Of a participle' with various parts of speech ; as, deorsum, dextrorsum, 
horsum, retrorsum, sursum— of de, dexter, hie, retro, super, and versus of 
versus. 

10. Of two adverbs ; as,jamdQdum, quousque, sicut. 

11. Of a preposition and an adjective ; as, denuo, imprimis— of de novo, 
in primis. 

12. Of a preposition and a pronoun ; as, quapropter, postea, interea, prw 
Urea — of propter qua, post ea, &c. 

13. Of a preposition and an adverb ; as, abhinc, adhuc, derepente, per* 
UPpe. 
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14. Of two or three prepositions; as, insuper, prottnus, inde, dein, 
deinde, perinde. 

15. Of a conjunction and an adverb ; as, neoubi, sioubi— of ne, si, and 
aUcubi. 

Vk Of an adverb and a termination scarcely used except in composition; 
as, ibidem, parumper, quandocunque, uHaue, uteunque. 

17. Of three different parts of speech ; as, forsttan—of fors, sit, an ; 
quemadmddum, quamobrem, &c. 



COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

$ 194. Adverbs derived from adjectives with the termina- 
tions e and ter, and roost of those in o, are compared like their 
primitives. The comparative, like the neuter comparative of 
the adjective, ends in ius ; the superlative is formed from the 
superlative of the adjective by changing us into e ; as, 

durl, durius, durissime ; facHb,facilius } faciUlml; acrlter, acrius, acer- 
rlmi; rarb,rari\is, rarisstmt. 

Some adverbs have superlatives in o or urn; as, meritisstmd, plurimum, 
primd or primhm, potissimum. 

If the comparison of the adjective is irregular or defective, 
that of the adverb is so likewise ; as, 

bent, melius, opdmh; maU, pejus, pessimi; paritm, minus, minimi ; 
multd or multum, plus, plurimiim ; — , prlus, primd or primhm; — , ociiis, 
ocissXml; meritd, — , meritisstmd ; sails, satiits, — . Magis K ma&ml, 
(from magnus,) has no positive ; nuper, nuperrlrrU, has no comparative. 

Diu and save, though not derived from adjectives, are yet compared ; — 
diu, diutius, diutisstme ; scepe, sapius, sayrisslme. A comparative tempt 
rius, from templri or temp&ri, also sometimes occurs. 

Adverbs, like adjectives, are sometimes compared by prefix- 
ing magis and maxxmb ; as, magis aperth, maxtme accommodate. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

$ 195. A preposition is a particle which expresses the 
relation between a noun or pronoun and some preceding 
word. 

Twenty-six prepositions have, an accusative after them : — 

Ad, to, at, for, before. Circa, > around, "Erg*, towards, opposite. 

Adversus, ) against, Circum, ) about. Extra, without, beyond, 

Adversum, ) towards. Circlter, about, near, besides. 

Ante, before. Cis, ) on this side, Infra, under, beneath. 

Apna, at, with, among, Citra, ) without. Inter, between, among, 

before. Contn. 7 against,opposite. at 7 in time of 
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Intra, within. Poet, after, since, be- Secundum, according 
Juxta, near. hind. to, along, next to, 

Ob, for, on account of, Prater, beyond, except, for. 

before. contrary to, before. Supra, above. 

Penes, in the power of. Prope, nigh, by, beside. Trans, over, beyond. 

Per, through, by, during. Propter, for, on account Ultra, beyond. 
Pone, behind. of, near. 

Eleven prepositions have an ablative after them : — 

A, ^ - Cum, with. Pr«, before, for, on at* 

Ab, £ from, by, after. De, of, concerning, count of, in eompar* 

Abs,) from, after, for. isonqf. 

Absque, without, but E, \from, of, out of, Pro, for, before, consid- 

fir. Ex, 5 bv,for, since. ering, according to. 

Coram, before, in pres- Palam, before, with the Bine, without. 

ence of. knowledge of. Tenus, as far as, up to* 

Five prepositions take after them sometimes an accusative, 
and sometimes an ablative : — 

In, in, into. Sub, under, near. Super, above. Subter, under, beneath* 

Clam, without the knowledge of. 

Remark 1. Prepositions are so called, because they are generally 
placed before the noun or pronoun whose relation they express. They 
sometimes, however, stand after it. 

Rem. 2. A \b used only before consonants; ab before vowels, and 
sometimes before consonants ; abs before q and t. 

E is prefixed only to consonants, ex both to vowels and consonants. 

Rem. 3. Versus, towards, and usque, as far as, which by some are 
considered prepositions, seem to be more properly classed with adverbs. 
Palam also is commonly an adverb. Seeus, in the sense of by, along, 
wants good authority. 

PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. 

$196. Prepositions are compounded with various parts of 
speech. In composition, they may be considered either in 
reference to their form, or their force. . 

I. Prepositions in composition sometimes retain their final 
consonants, and sometimes change them, to adapt them to the 
sounds of the initial consonants of the words with which they 
are compounded. In some words, both forms are in use ; in 
others, the final consonant or consonants are omitted. 

1, A, in composition, is used only before m and v ; as, amoveo, aveUo. 
Ab is used before vowels, and before d,f, h,j, I, n, r, and *; as, abjuro, 
abrdgo, &c. Abs occurs only before c, q, and t ; as, abscondo, absque, 
absttneo. In asporto, b is dropped ; in aufero and aufugio, it is changed 
intott. 

2. Ad often changes d into c, f, g, I, n,p, r, s, t, before those letters 
respectively ; as, acddo, affero,aggrea^or) auigo, anntUnu apponu, arrigo, 
assiquor, attotio. D is usually omitted before s followea by a consonant, 
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and before gn; ob, aspergo, aspicio, agnosco, agndtus. Before q, d im 
changed into c; as, acquiro. 

3. Circum usually omits m before a vowel ; as, circueo, circultus. It 
sometimes changes m into n before d ; as, circundo. 

4. Cum (in composition, com) retains m before b, m, p ; as, combibo f 
eommitto, compdno : before I, n, r, its m is changed into those letters 
respectively ; as, coltlgo, connUor, corripio : before other consonants, it 
becomes n ; as, conduco, conjungo, &c. Before a vowel, gn or h, m is 
commonly omitted; as, co€o, coopto, cogo (com ago), cognosco, cohabtto; 
but it is sometimes retained ; as, comiao, comes, comitor. In comburo, b 
is inserted. 

5. Ex is prefixed to vowels, and to c, h f p, q, s, t ; as, exeo, exigo, ex- 
eurro, exkSbeo, expedio, <fcc. Before /, z is changed into /; as, effiro : 
before s, it is often omitted ; as, exiquor. E is prefixed to the other con- 
sonants ; as, eb\bo, edico, &c. These, with the exception of n and r, are 
also very rarely preceded by ex ; as, exmoveo. P is sometimes preceded 
by e ; as, epdto. 

6. In, before b, m, p, changes n into m ; as, imbuo, immitto, impdno : 
before I and r, it changes n into those letters respectively ; as, HUgo, 
irretio : before gn, n is omitted ; as, ignarvs. In some compounds, in 
retains d before a vowel, from an ancient form indu ; as, ind&go, indigeo, 
indoltsco. 

7. Ob changes b into c, f, g, p, before those letters respectively ; as, 
occurro, officio, ogganio, oppito. In omitto, b is dropped. 

8. Per changes r into I in pelUcio and peUuceo. 

9. Pro sometimes takes d before a vowel ; as,prodeo, prodesse. 

10. Sub sometimes changes b into c, f, g, m, p, r, before those letters 
respectively ; as, succedo, sufflrb, tngglro, summoveo, suppHco, surripio. 
Before c, p, and t, b is sometimes changed into s; as, suscipio, suspendo, 
sustoUp : it is omitted before s, followed by a consonant ; as, suspicw. 

11. Trans omits s before s ; as, transcendo : before other consonants, it 
often omits ns; as, trajicio, tramitto, trano, &c. 

The following words are called inseparable prepositions, 
because they are found only in composition : — 

Amb, around, about. Bed or re, again, back, Ve, not. 

Dis or di, asunder. Se, apart, asidt. 

12. Amb before a vowel is unchanged ; as, ambarvdlis, ambio, ambustus : 
before consonants, b is omitted, and m, except before p, is changed into n; 
as, anf r actus y anqulro, amputo. 

13. Dis is prefixed to words beginning with %,p, a, s, t; as, discutio, 
wno, disqulro, disstro, distendo : before /, s is changed into /; as, 



diffiro : in dirimo, s becomes r. Di is prefixed to the other consonants, 
and to s when followed by a consonant; as, diduco, dimittcr, distznguo t 
dispicio. But both dis and di are used before j and r; as, disjungo, dijur 
dUco, disrumpo or dirumpo. 

14. Red is used before a vowel or h ; re before a consonant j na,reddmo, 
redeo, redhibeo, redigo, redoleo, redundo ; — rejieio, repdno, revertor. But 
red is used before do ; as, reddo. 

15. Sf and ve+re prefixed without change ; as, secido, secQrus ; vegran 
dis, vecors. 
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$ 197. II. Prepositions in composition usually add their 
own signification to that of the word with which they are 
united ; but sometimes they give to the compound a meaning 
different from that of its simples, as in the following exam- 
ples : — 

1. A y with a noun, sometimes denotes privation; as, amens, mad. 

2. Ad is sometimes intensive ; as, adamo, to love greatly ; adiibo, to 
drink much. 

3. Be often signifies downward; as, descendo, to descend; decide, to 
fall down. It is sometimes intensive ; as, de&mo, to love greatly ; de~ 
mlror, &c. Sometimes it denotes privation; as, desp€ro f to despair; 
dcmens, mad ; decdlor, discolored. 

4. Dls is sometimes intensive; as, discupio, to desire greatly; and 
sometimes negative ; as, dissimllis, unlike. 

5. E and ex are sometimes intensive ; as, exOro, to beg earnestly ; es- 
audio, to hear perfectly. Sometimes they denote privation ; as, ezsanguis, 
bloodless ; exspes, hopeless. 

6. In, with adjectives, generally denotes negation; as, infldus, unfaithful; 
indignus, unworthy. In some compounds, it has contrary significations, 
according as they are participles or adjectives ; as, invocdtus, called upon 
or not called upon ; imrnvtdtus, changed or unchanged, &c. 

7. Ob sometimes denotes around; as, obeo, to go around; sometimes 
against ; as, oppdno, to oppose ; obsto, to withstand. 

6. Per, with adjectives, is commonly intensive ; as, per corns, very dear; 
perfactlis, very easy. With quam, it is strongly intensive; as,perquam 
wexfiter, with exceeding brevity. In perfldus, perfidious, per is negative. 

9. Pra, with adjectives, is intensive ; as, pracULrus, very clear ; pr<t- 
vaUdus, very strong. 

10. Pro sometimes denotes forth ; as, prodnco, to bring forth ; proU- 
quor, to speak out. 

11. Red is sometimes intensive ; as, redundo, to overflow : sometimes it 
is negative ; as, retlgo, to uncover ; redudo, to unlock. 

12. Se, with adjectives, denotes privation ; as, secQrus, without care. 

13. Sub often diminishes the meaning; &B,subrideo, to smile; subdulcis, 
sweetish; subtristis, somewhat sad. It sometimes denotes motion up- 
wards ; as, subflgo, to raise up. 

14. Ve, with adjectives, denotes privation; as, vesdnus, unsound; 
vecors, foolish. 

Remark. Prepositions in composition seem often to add nothing to the 
signification of the words with which they are compounded. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

$ 198. A conjunction is a particle which connects 
words or propositions. 
14 
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The most usual conjunctions are, 



A©, and, as, than. 
An, whether. 
Anne, whether. 
Annon, whether or not. 
At, art, but. 
Atque, and, as, than. 
Atqui, but. 
Att&men, yet. 
Ant, either, or. 
Autem, but. 
Ceterum, but, however, 
Qom, quum, since. 
Cum...tum, both..jand. 
Dum, provided, while. 
Dummddo, so that. 
Enim, for. 
Equldem, indeed. 
Ergo, therefore. 
Et, and. 

Et...et, both..jand. 
Etiam, also* 
Etiamsi, although. 
Etsi, though. 
Idcirco, therefore* 



Ideo, therefore. 
Igitur, therefore. 
Itaque, therefore* 
Licet, though. 
Mod6, provided. 
Nam, namque,/or. 
Ne, lest. 
-Ne, whether. 
Nee, neither, nor. 
Nec..,neqn&,neither...nor. 
Necne, or not, 
Neque, neither, nor, 
Neu, neither, nor, and not, 
Neu. ..neve, neither. ..nor. 

Nam, whether. 
Quamvis, although. 
Quando, quandoqul- 
dem, whereas, since, 
Quanquam, although. 
-Que.. .-que, both..M*uL 
Quia, because. 
Quin, but that. 



Quippe, I 

Quo, in order tfefc 

Qu6d } because. 

Quoniam, since. 

Quoque, also. 

Bed, but. 

Seu or give, or. 

Seu...aWe, whether.. 

Si, if. 

Sin, fat if. 

Siquldem, if 
since. 

Tamen, however. 

Tametei, although. 

Tom... turn, both... and. 

Ut, that. 

Uti, that, to the end that. 

Utrum, whether. 

-Ve, either, or. 

Vel, either, or. 

Vero, truly. 

Verum, but, 

Verunt&men, notwith- 
standing. 



Conjunctions, according to their different significations, may 
be divided into the following classes : — > 

1. Copulatives, or such as connect things that are to be considered 
jointly j as, ac, at que, et, etiam, que, quoque, and the negative nee or 
neque. 

2. Disjunctives, or such as connect things that are to be considered 
separately ; as, aut, seu, sive, ve, vel, and the negative neve or neu. 

3. Concesbiyeb, or such as express a concession] as, etsi, etiamsi/ 
tamctsi, licet, quanquam, quamvis. 

4. Adtersatives, or such as express opposition ; as, at, atqui, autem, 
tetlrum, sed, tamen, att&mcn, verunt&men, verb, verum. 

5. Causals, or such as express a cause or reason; as, eritm, etlnim, 
nam, namque, quando, quandoquldem, quia, quippe, qudd, quoniam, quum 
or cum, siquldem. 

6. Illative s, or such as express an inference ; as, ergo, idcirco, ideo, 
igitur, itaque, proinde, quapropter, quart, quamobrem, quocirca. 

7. Finals, or such as denote a purpose, object, or result ; as, ne, quin, 
qud, quominus, ut, uti. 

8 Conditionals, or such as express a condition ; as, si, sin, nisi or m, 
dummddo, or separately either dum or modd. 

9. Suspiif sives, or such as express doubt ; as, an, anne, annon, -ne, 
necne, num, utrum. 

Remark 1. Ac rarely stands before vowels or A; atque chiefly before 
vowels, but also before consonants. 
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Rem. 2. The conjunctions -ne, -que*-ve, are not used alone, but are 
always annexed to some other word. They are called enclitics. 

Rem. 3. Some words here classed with conjunctions are also used as 
adverbs, and many classed as adverbs are likewise conjunctions ; that is, 
they at the same time qualify verbs, &c., and connect propositions ; as, 
Colitis in rebus, cum venit calamitas, turn detrimentumaccip&tur; In other 
concerns, token misfortune comes, then damage is received. 

Rem. 4. Conjunctions, like adverbs, are variously compounded with 
other parts of speech, and with each other; as, atque, ideireo, idea, 
namque. 

In some, compounded of an adverb and a conjunction, each of the sim- 

S retains its meaning, and properly belongs to its own class ; as, etiam 
am), and now ; it&que, ana so ; neque or nee, and not. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

$ 199. An interjection is a particle used in exclama- 
tion, and expressing some emotion of the mind. 
The most usual interjections are, 

Ah ! ah! alas! Euge ! well dene/ Io! huzza! 

Atat ! ha! indeed! Evax ! > -„ , Ol oh! 

Au! hush! whist! Evoe ! } nuzza - Oh! oh! alas! 

Ecce! to! behold! Ha! ha! he! ha! ha! Ohe ! ho! hold! 

Ebem! O strange! Hei ! wo! alas! Oi! hoy! alas! 

Eheu! alas! Hem!*©/ hold! how J Papte ! O strange! 

Eho ! ehodum ! soho ! Io ! bravo ! Proh ! oh ! aias ! 

Eja'.on/ Heu! wo! alas! St ! hush! 

En ! Io! behold ! Heus ! ho there ! mark ! V© ! wo! 

Eu ! bravo ! Hui ! away ! ho ! Vah ! ha ! alas ! bravo! 

Remark 1. An interjection sometimes denotes several different emo- 
tions. Thus, vah is used to express wonder, grief, joy, and anger. 

Rem. 2. Other parts of speech may sometimes be regarded as inter- 
jections ; as, pax ! be still ! So inatgnum, infan&um, mistrum, miseraHU, 
nefas, when used as expressions of grief or horror. 
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SYNTAX. 

a $ 200. Syntax treats of the construction of proposi- 
tions, their connection and dependence. 

A proposition consists of a subject and a predicate. 

The subject of a proposition is that of which something 
is affirmed. 

The predicate expresses that which is affirmed of the 
subject. 

Thus, Equus currit, The horse runs. Here equus is the 
subject, and currit is the predicate. 

Note. The word a/firm, as used by grammarian*, must be understood 
to include all the various significations of the verb, as expressed in the 
different moods. 

-SUBJECT. 

$201. I. The subject is either grammatical or logical. 

The grammatical subject is either a noun, or some word 
standing for a noun. The logical subject consists of the gram* 
matical subject, with its various modifications. 

Thus, Conscientia bene acts vitae est jucundissima, The consciousness of 
a well-spent life is very pleasant. Here conscientia is the grammatical, 
and conscientia bent* acta vita the logical, subject. 

Not*, If the grammatical subject is not modified, it is the same as the 
logical subject. 

II. The subject is also either simple or compound. 

A simple subject is a single noun or word standing for a noun, 
either alone or variously modified ; as, 

Vita brevis est, Life is short. Longisslma honrinis vita brevis est s The 
longest life of man is short. Fugaces Yabuntur anni. 

A compound subject consists of two or more simple subjects, 
to which one predicate belongs ; as, 

Luna et BteQmfidgebant, The moon and stars were shining. Grammatics 
ac muslce jvnctmfiurunt, Grammar and music were united. 

Remark. Words are said to modify or limit others, when 
they serve to explain, describe, enlarge, restrict, or otherwise 
qualify their meaning. 
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Modified Subject. 

III. A grammatical subject may be modified or limited in 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun ia the same case, annexed to it for the sake of 
explanation or description ; as, 

JWw consoles desumns, We consuls are remiss. Mucmt augur multa 
narravit, Mucins the augur related many things, 

2. By the oblique case of a noun or pronoun to which the 
subject has some relation ; as, 

Amor multiUuRnis commovetur. The love of the multitude is excited. 
De victoria Cessans fama perfertur, A report of the victory of Casar 
is brought. 

3. By an adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle ; as, 
Fugit invidaotoj, Envious time flies, thtcit agmina PenthesiUa&uew, 

Penthesilea raging leads on her troops. 

4. By the relative qui and the words connected with it; as, 
Leve fit quod bene fertur onus, The burden which is well borne becomes 

light. LiiircB, quae scripsisti, accepts, sunt. 

Remark 1. A noun or pronoun, in any case, may be modi* 
fied in either of the ways above mentioned. 

Rem. 2. An adjective modifying a noun may itself be 
modified : — 

- (1.) By an adverb; as, 

Erat expectatio valde magna, There was very great expectation. 

(2.) By a noun in an oblique case; as, 

Major pietate, Superior in piety. Contentionis cupidus. Fond of conten- 
tion. 

(3.) By a relative or other dependent clause ; as, 

Videtur, qui impe'ret, dignus; He seems worthy to command. 

(4.) By an infinitive mood, a gerund, or a supine; as, 

Jnsultus vera audi re, Unused to hear the truth. Premptus ad agendum, 
Ready to act. Mirabile dictu, Wonderful to be spoken. 

Rem. 3. A participle may be modified like a *erb. See 
§ 202, III. 

Rem. 4. An adverb may be modified ; — 

(1.) By another adverb; as, 

Magis aperte', More openly. Valde vehementer, Very vehemently, 

(2.) By a noon, pronoun, or adjective, in an oblique case ; as, 

Congruenter nature, Agreeably to nature. Opdme omnium, Best of aU. 

Rem. 5. A preposition may be modified by an adverb, or by 
a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

Longe uUra, Far beyond. MuU6 ante noctem, Long before night 
fiexennio post Veios captos. 
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Rem. 6. A modified grammatical subject, considered as one 
complex idea, may itself be modified ; as, 

Omnia tua consilia, All thy counsels. Here omnia modifies, not consilia, 
but the complex idea tua consilia. So Omnia tua prava consilia. 

IV. 1. An infinitive, either alone or with the words connected 
with it, and also an entire clause, may be the logical subject of 
a proposition ; as, 

Mentiri est turps, To lis is base. Virtus est vitium fug&e, To shun vice 
is a virtue. E calo descendU, " Nosce te ipsum.' ' JEquum est ut hoc facias. 

In such cases, the verb, or, if that be esse, the verb with its 
predicate noun or adjective, may be considered as the gram* 
matical subject; as, 

OratOrem irasci non decet. Won satis est, pulchra esse poSmdta. 

2. In consequence of the various modifications of the gram- 
matical subject of a proposition,* the logical subject may be 
greatly extended. 

3. The noun or pronoun which is the subject of a proposition, 
is put in the nominative <5ase, except that, when the verb of the 
predicate is an infinitive mood, it is put in the accusative. 

Note. In the following pages, when the term subject alone is used, 
the grammatical subject is intended, s 



PREDICATE. 

* 202. I. The predicate, like the subject, is either gram- 
matical or logical. 

The grammatical predicate is either a verb alone, or the cop- 
ula sum with a noun or adjective. The logical predicate con- 
sists of the grammatical predicate with its various modifications. 

Thus, Scipio fudit Annibalis copias, Scipio routed the forces of Hanni- 
bal. Here fudit is the grammatical, and fudit Annibdlis copias the logical, 
predicate. RomlUus Roman© condttor urbis erat. 

Note. If the grammatical predicate is not modified, it is the same as 
the logical predicate. 

II. The predicate also, like the subject, is either simple or 
compound. 

A simple predicate is one which contains a single finite* 
verb; as, 

Brevis est valuptas, Pleasure is brief. Mors venit, Death comes. 
Mors ©quo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas,/egumque turres. 

A compound predicate consists of two-or more simple predi- 
cates belonging to the same subject ; as, 
Protatas laudator et alget, Honesty Upraised and neglected. 

* A verb in any mood except the infinitive, is called a Jmtit verb. 
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Modified Predicate. 

III. A grammatical predicate may be modified or limited in 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun or adjective in the same case as the subject. 
This occurs after certain neuter verbs, and verbs passive of 
naming, calling, &c. (see § 210, Rem. 3) ; as, 

Inctdo reglna, I walk queen. Aristldes Justus est appelldtus. 

2. By a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

Bens regit mundum, God rules the world. Ago tibi gratias. Ex volun- 
tate fecit. Spe mvimus. Venit ad urbem. 

3. By adverbs ; as, / 
Seepe venit, He often came. LUirm facile discuntur. 

4. By an infinitive mood ; as, 

Cupit discere, He desires to learn. Probari volunt. 

Rem. 1. An infinitive may be modified like the verb of a 
predicate. 

Rem. 2. All other words used to modify verbs, may them- 
selves also be modified in the ways mentioned under the article 
Modified Subject, § 201, III. 

SENTENCES. - 

$ 203. 1. A sentence may consist either of one proposi- 
tion, or of two or more propositions connected together. 

A sentence consisting of one proposition is called a simple 
sentence. 

A sentence consisting of two or more propositions, is called a 
compound sentence, and the propositions of which it is com- 
posed are called members, or clauses. 

2. The members of a compound sentence are either inde- 
pendent or dependent. 

An independent clause is one which makes complete sense 
by itself. A dependent clause is one which makes complete 
sense only in connection with another clause. 

Thus, Phocion fuit perpetud pauper, cum ditissXmus esse posset; Phocion 
was always poor, though he might have been very rich. Here the former 
clause is independent, (he latter dependent. 

3. That member of a compound sentence on which the other 
members depend, is called the leading clause ; its subject, the 
leading subject ; and its verb, the leading verb. 
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Thfj leading verb is usually either in the indicative or imper- 
ative mood, but sometimes in the subjunctive. 

4. The members of a compound sentence may be connected 
by relative words, conjunctions, or adverbs. 

An infinitive with its subject may be united with another 
clause without a connective. 

5. Instead of a dependent clause connected by a conjunction, 
a noun and participle, or two nouns, sometimes stand as an 
abridged proposition ; as, 

Bello oonfecto, diseessii, i. e. quum beUum eonfeetum esset, discessit; 
The war beingfinished, or when the war was finished, he departed. Ml 
desperandum, Teucro duce. Hor. 

6. Agreement is the correspondence of one word with another 
in gender, number, case, or person. 

7. A word is said to govern another, when it requires it to be 
put in a certain case or mood. 

8. A word is said to depend on another, when its case, gen- 
der, number, mood, tense, or person, is determined by that word. 

9. A word is said to foIUw another, when it depends upon it 
in construction, whatever may be its position in the proposition. 



APPOSITION. 

$ 204. A noun, annexed to another noun or to a pro- 
noun, and denoting the same person or thing, is put in the 
same case ; as, 

Roma urbs, The city Rome. Jfos contTdes, We consuls. So Apud 
Herodfitum,) patrem historic, sunt innumeroMles fabtiUz ; In Herodotus, the 
lather of history, &c. Cic. Lapldes sil&ccg, flint slmes. Lit. Font cut 
\ Arethusa est. Cic. 



Remark 1. A noun, thus annexed to another, is said to be in apposi- 
tion with it. It is generally added for the sake of explanation or descrip- 
tion ; sometimes it denotes character or purpose ; as, Epos fugw oomltem 
me adjunxi, I added myself, as a companion of his flight. Both nouns 
must belong to the same part of the sentence, either subject or predicate. 
- Incases of apposition, there seems to be an ellipsis of the ancient participle 
eiM, being ; qui est, who is ; qui vocOtur, who is called ; or the like. 

Rem. 2. If the annexed noun has a form of the same gender as the 
other noun, it takes that form ; as, Usue magister tgregwts. Plin. PhUoso- 
pkia magistra vita. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The annexed noun sometimes diners from the other in gender ; 
as. Duo fulmlna belli) Scipiddas ; The Scipios, two thunderbolts in war 
(Cic.) ; — sometimes in number ; as, TuUibia, delicie nostra (Cic.) ; — and 
sometimes in both ; as, JfaXe, mea vires. Virg. 

Rem. 4. The substantive pronoun is sometimes omitted before the 
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word in apposition with it ; as, Consul dizi, sc. ego ; (I) the consul said. 
Hoc tibi juventus RomAna indidmus helium, sc. nos; (We) the Roman 
youth, &c. Liv. ^ 

Rem. 5. A noun in apposition to two or more nouns, is usually put in 
the plural; as, M. Antonius, C. Cassius, tribuni ptebis; M. Antony, C. 
Cassius, tribunes of the people. Caes. 

So when the nouns are connected by cum, the annexed noun taking the 
case of the former ; as, Dicaarchum verb cum Aristoxino, dodos sanh hom- 
ines, omittdmus. Cic. 

If the nouns are proper names of different genders, a masculine is an- 
nexed rather than a feminine, when both forms exist ; as, Ad Ptolenuemn 
Cleopatramque reges legdti missi. Liv. 

Rem. 6. The annexed noun is sometimes in the genitive; as, Urbs 
Patavii ; The city of Patavium. Virg. Annus Eridam. Id. Arbor fiei. 
Cic. Women Mercurii est m\hi. Plaut. 

Rem. 7. The name of a town in the genitive occurs with an ablative 
in apposition with it ; as, Corinthi Ackaim urbe~; At Corinth, a city of 
Achaia. Tac. See §§ 221 and 254, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 8. A proper name, after nomen or cognomen, with a verb followed 
by a dative, is sometimes put in apposition with the dative, rather than 
with nomen or cogndmen; as, JYbmen Arcturo est mihi, I have the name 
Arcturus. Plaut. Cui nunc cogndmen Iulo addltur. Virg. Cui Egerio 
inditum nomen. Liv. 

Rem. 9. A clause may supply the place of one of the nouns ; as, Cogitei 
oratorem institui — rem arduam ; Let him reflect that an orator is training— 
a difficult thing. Quinct. 

Rem. 10. Sometimes the former noun denotes a whole, and its parte 
are expressed by the nouns in apposition with it j as, Onerarut, pars max* 
ima ad JEgimurum, — aliee advershs urbem ipsam deldtce sunt ; The ships of 
burden were carried, the greatest part, to JEgimurus,— others opposite 
to the city itself. Liv. PictOres et poita suum quisque opus a vulgo con- 
siderdri vult. Cic. In the following example, quisque is in the nomina- 
tive, though the word with which it is in apposition is in the ablative : — 
Multis sibi quisque imperium petentXbus. Sail. 

To this rule may be subjoined that which relates to the agreement of 
interrogative and responsive words. 

Rem. 11. The principal noun or pronoun in the answer to 
a question, must be in the same case with the corresponding in- 
terrogative word ; as, 

Quis herus est tibi f Amphitruo, sc. est. Who is your master ? Amphit- ' 
ruo (is.) Plaut. Quid quaris? Librum, sc. quero. What are you 
looking for ? A book;. Quota hard venistif Sexta. At what hour did you 
come ? At tl)e sixth- 

Note 1. Instead of the genitive of a substantive pronoun, the corre- 
sponding possessive pronoun is often used, agreeing with its ncun ; as, 
Cujus est fiber ? Mens, (not Met.) (See § 211, Rem. 3.) So cujum for gen* 
eujus i Cujum pecus ? an Melibod ? Jfon ; verum JEgOnis. Virg. 

Note 2. Sometimes the rules of syntax require the responsive to be 
in a different case from that of the interrogative ; as, Quanti emisti f 
Viginti minis. Damnatusne es furti ? Imd alio crimlne. See § § 25$ 
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ADJECTIVES. 



$ 205. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
agree with their nouns, in gender, number, and case ; as, 

Bonus vir, A good man. Bonos vires, Good men. 

Benign* mater, A kind mother. Vsmm leges, Useless law*. 
Triste helium, A sad war. Minaeia verba. Threatening words. 

Spe onmsd, Hope being lost. Hoc res. This thing. 

Notk 1 . An adjective, participle, or pronoun, may either modify a noun, 
or, with the verb sum, constitute a predicate. The rale lor their agree- 
ment, in both oases, is, in general, the same. 

Note 2. In the following remarks, the word adjective is to be consid- 
ered as including participles and adjective pronouns, unless the contrary 
k intimated. 

Remark 1. An adjective also agrees with a substantive pronoun, 
taking its gender from that of the noun for which the pronoun stands ; 
as, Ipse capeHas aeger ago, sc. ego, Melibwus ; (I)'foTself, sick, am driving 
my goats. Virg. Vt se totum ci tradgret. Nep. 6 me misirum (spoken 
by a man), misiram mc^by a woman). So salvi sumus, salwc sumus, sc. 
hos, masculine or feminine. 

In general propositions which include both sexes, the pronouns are 
considered masculine ; as, Jiosfruges oonsumire nati. Hot. 

Rem. 2. An adjective, belonging to two or more nouns, is 
pat in the plural ; as, 

Lupus et mgmte ski wmpulm, A wolf and a lamb, constrained by thirst. 
Phaed. 

When the nouns are of different genders, 

(1 ) If they denote living things, the adjective is masculine 
rather than feminine ; as, 

Pater mihi et mater mortui sunt, My father and mother are dead. Ter. 

(2.) If they denote things without life, the adjective is gene- 
rally neuter ; as, 

His genus, mtas, eloquentia prope ssouaiia fairs; Their family, age, and 
eloquence, were nearly equal. Sail, llegna, imperia, nobilitdtes. honOres, 
divttiee in casu sita sunt. Cic. Huic bella, rapince, discordia civilis, grata 
fuire. Sail. Anlma atque animus, quamvis integra reeens in corpus cunt. 
Lucr. 

Note. When nouns denoting things without life are of the same gen- 
der (either masculine or feminine), but of different numbers, the adjective 
is sometimes neuter ; as, Creeso et vita et patrimonii partes, et urbs Barce 
concessa sunt. Just. 

(3.) If one of the nouns denotes an animate, and another an 
inanimate thing, the adjective is sometimes, neuter, and some- 
times it takes the gender of that which has life ; as, 

Moves et captives que ad Chium capta erant, The ships and captives 
which were taken at Chios. Liv. Numlda atque sign* militaria obscurati 
$WU. Sail. 
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Exc. to Rem. 2. The adjective often agrees wkh the nearest 
noun, and is understood with the rest ; as, 

Sociis et rege recepto, Our companions and king being recovered- Vkg. 
CognHtum est, salntem, libiros,famam,fort®nas esse canssimas. Cic. 

Note. A noun in the singular, followed by an ablative with cum, has 
sometimes a plural adjective ; as, Filiam cumJUio accltos. lav. Ilia cum. 
Lauso de NumitOre sati. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. An adjective qualifying a collective noun, is often 
put in the plural, taking the gender of the individuals which the 
noun denotes ; as, 

Pars certdre parftti, A part prepared to contend. Virg. Pars per 
agros dilapsi, .... suam quisque spem exsequentes. Liv. Supplex turba 
erant sine vindlce tuti. Ovid. This construction always occurs when the 
collective noun is the subject of a plural verb. 

Sometimes, though rarely, an adjective in the singular takes the gender 
of the individuals ; as, Pars arduus altis pulverulentus equisfurit. virg. 

Some other nouns have an adjective of a different gender from their 
own, referring to the words which they include ; as, Latktm Cavudque 
agro mulctati; Latium and Capua were deprived of their land. Liv. 
Capita conjurationis virgis ceesL Id. 

Rem. 4. Two adjectives in the singular are sometimes joined to a pin* 
ral noun; as, Maria Tyrrhenum atque Adriaticum, The Tuscan and 
Adriatic seas. Liv. In comic writers, an adjective or participle in the 
singular is sometimes used with a plural pronoun ; as, Nobis preesente* 
Plaut. Jib sente nobis. Ter. 

Rem. 5. A participle which should regularly agree with the subject of 
a proposition, when placed after the noun of the predicate, sometimes 
takes the gender and number of the latter ; as, Jfon omnis error stultitia 
est dicenda ; Not every error is to be called folly. Cic. Gens universa 
Venlti appellati. Liv. 

Rem. 6, When the subject of an infinitive is omitted after a dative .of 
the same signification, an adjective in the predicate, belonging to that subr 
ject, is sometimes put in the dative ; as, Mlhi negligent! esse nan licuit, 
l. e. me negligentem esse mihi non licuit. Cic. Da mihi justo sanctityus 
videri. Hot. A noun is sometimes expressed with the adjective; as, 
Vobis necesse est fortibus esse viris. Liv. The adjective often agrees with 
the omitted subject ; as, Expldit bonas esse vobis, sc. vos. Ter. Si civi 
Romdno licet esse Gaditanum. Cic. 

Rem. 7. (1.) An adjective is often used alone, especially in 
the plural, the noun, with which it agrees, being understood ; as, 

Boni suntrari, so. homines; Good (men) are rare. Casar luosininr, 
sc. milUes ; Csesar sent his (soldiers). Dextra, so. manus; The right 
(hand). Pinguisque feilned, sc. earnis. ImmortdUs, so. Dii, Jlmantium, 
sc. komXnum. Ilium indignanti similem, simUemque minanti aspidres, so* 
homlni. Virg. Tibi primas deflro, sc. partes. Cic. Respite* prceterltum, 
sc. tempus, which is often omitted. CognBii ex medrum omnium UUris, 
sc. amtcdrum. Cic. So patrial adjectives; as, JkfiMt ad Parthum Arme* 
niumque legdti, sc. regem. 

Note 1 . The noun to be supplied with masculine adjectives is commonly 
homines, but when they are possessives, it is oftener amiei, mUUes, civet. 

Note 2. The noun to be supplied is often contained in a preceding 
clause. 
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(2.) Neuter adjectives are very often used alone, referring 
not to nouns omitted, but to objects conceived or exhibited as 
indefinite; as, 

Triste lupus stabulis ; The wolf, a grievous (thing) to the folds. Virg. 
Labor omnia vincit; Labor overcomes all (obstacles). Id. Turpe ducet 
eedere pari. Quinct. Vacdre eulpd est suave. Quad cum ita sint. Cic 
Pedibus per mutua nexis. Virg. 

Note. In most instances of this kind, the word thing, in English, may 
be supplied. Many grammarians suppose that negotium is understood; 
but that word seems not to admit such a sense. 

(3.) Adjectives used without nouns often have adjectives agreeing with 
them ; as, Alia omnia, All other (things). Plin. ' Familidris mens. Cic. 
Jnlquus noster. Id. Justa funebria. Lay. Jovis omnia plena. Virg. 
See § 201, III. Rem. 6. 

Rem. 8. Imperatives, infinitives, adverbs, clauses, and words consid- 
ered merely as such, may be used substantively, and take a neuter adjec- 
tive ; as, Supremum vale dixit, He pronounced a last farewell. Ovid. 
Velle suum euique est. Pers. Cras istud quando venit ? Mart. Excepto 
quod non simul esses, cettra lotus. Hor. 

Rem. 9. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, instead of agreeing with 
their nouns, are sometimes put in the neuter gender, with a partitive 
signification, and their nouns in the genitive ; as, Muftum tempdris, for 
multum temvus; much time. Id ret, for ea res; that thing. So plus 
doquentuB, the other form not being admissible with plus. (See § 110.) 
Neuter adjectives are used in like manner in the plural ; as, Vana rerum, 
for vana res. Hor. Pleraque kuman&rum rerum. Sail. But in some such 
examples, the adjective seems to be used as noticed in Rem. 7, (2.) ; as, 
Acuta, belli. Hor. TellCris operta. Virg. 

The adjectives thus used in the singular, for the most part, signify 
quantity. See § 212, Rem. 3, Note 1. 

Rem. 10. A neuter adjective is sometimes used adverbially in the 
nominative or accusative, both singular and plural ; as, Magnum stridens. 
Virg. Arma horrendum sonuire. Id. Multa deos verier ati sunt. Cic. 
See § 192, II. 4, (b.) 

Rem. 11. A noun iff sometimes used as an adjective ; as, Incdla turba 
vocant. Ovid. Nemo miles Romdnus. Liv. 

An adverb is also sometimes used as an adjective ; as, Heri semper 
lenitas, for sempiterna. Ter. 

Rem. 12. An adjective or adjective pronoun, used partitively, stands 
alone, and commonly takes the gender of the genitive plural, which 
depends upon it; but when it is preceded by a noun of a different 
gender, to which it refers, it usually takes that gender, but sometimes 
that of the genitive ; as, Elephanto beUuarum nulla est prudentior, No 
beast is wiser than the elephant. Cic. Indus, qui est omnium flumlnum 
maximus. Cic. Velocisslmum omnium animalvum est delphmus. Plin. 
See J 212, Rem. 2. 

When a collective noun follows in the genitive singular, the adjective 
takes the gender of the individuals which compose it; as, Vir fortisstmus 
nostra civUdtis, The bravest man of our state. Cic. Maximus stirpis. Liv. 

Rem. 13. When a possessive pronoun is used instead of the genitive of 
its primitive (see § 211, Rem. 3), an adjective agreeing with that genitive is 
sometimes joined with such possessive ; as, Solius meum peccdtum corrigi 
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hon potest, The fault of me alone cannot be corrected. Cio. Noster 
ducrum emeritus. Liv. Mea scripta timentis. Hor. Tuum ipsius studi- 
um. Cic. Id maxlmh quemque iecet, quod est cujusque suum maxime. Id. 

Sometimes a noun in the genitive is expressed, in apposition with the 
substantive pronoun for which the possessive stands; as. Pectus tuum, 
homlnis simpUcis. Cic. 

Rem. 14. An adjective, properly belonging to the genitive, is some- 
times made to agree with the noun on which the genitive depends, 
and vice versd ; as, JEdtfUatiOnis tu» consilium for tuum, Your design of 
building. Cic. Accusantes violati hospitii fcedus, for violdtum. Liv. Ad 
majdra initio, rerum ducentXbus fatis, for majorum. Id. lis nominlbus 
civttatum, quibus ex civitatlbus, &c. for edrum civitatum. Css. 

Rem. 15. An adjective agreeing with a noun is sometimes used, in- 
stead of an adverb qualifying a verb, especially in poetry ; as, Ecce venit 
Teldmon properus ; Lo, Telamon comes in haste. Ovid. JLeeti pacem 
agitabdmus, tor late). Sail. JEnlas se matutinus agfhat, for mane. Virg, 

So nullus is used for omnlno non ; as, Memini tametsi nullus moneas, 
Though you do not suggest it. Ter. Prior, primus, vropior, prozlmus, 
solus, unus, utilmus, and some others, are used instead of their neuters, 
adverbially ; as, Priori Remo augurium venissefertur. Liv. This is some- 
times done, for want of an adverb of appropriate meaning; as, Pronus 
cecidit. Ovid. Frequentes convenirant. Sail. 

In such expressions, tu, in the nominative, sometimes takes an adjec- 
tive in the vocative, and vice versd; as, Sic venias hodierne. Tibull. 
Salve, primus omnium parens patrim appellate. Plin. 

Rem. 16. When several adjectives, each independently of the other, 
qualify a noun, if they precede it, they are almost always connected by one 
or more conjunctions ; as, Multd et varid et copidsA oratidne. Cic. If they 
follow it, the conjunction is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, 
as.FtV aftus et excellens. Cic. Actio, varia, vehlmens, plena veritdtis. Id. 

But when one of the adjectives qualifies the noun, and another the 
complex idea formed by the first with the noun, the conjunction is always 
omitted ; as, Periculosisslmum civile beUum, A most dangerous civil 
war. Cic. Malam domesttcam disa'pll nam. Id. So with three or more 
adjectives ; Externos multos daros tiros nomindrem. Cic. See S 201 . 
Ill, Rem. 6. 

Rem. 17. The adjectives primus, medius, ultimus, extremus, 
inttmus, inftmus, imus, summits, supremus, rcUquus, and cetera, 
often signify the Jirst part, the middle part, &c. of a thing ; as. 

Media nox, The middle of the night. Summa arbor, The highest part of 
a tree. Supremos monies, The tops of the mountains. But these adjec- 
tives frequently occur without this signification ; as, Ah extrCmo complexu, 
From the last embrace. Cic. Inflma loco, Of the lowest rank. Id. 

Rem. 18. The participle of the compound tenses of neuter verbs, used 
in the passive voice, is neuter ; as, Ventum est. Cic. I turn est in viscira 
terra. Ovid. 

RELATIVES. 

$ 206. Rem. 19. Relatives agree with their antece- 
dents in gender and number, but their case depends on the 
construction of the clause to which they belong ; as, 
Puer qui legit, The boy who reads. Animal quod currit, The animal 
15 
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which runs. JJXlra quas dedi, The letter which I gave. Jfon sum qualifl 
warn, I am not such as I was. So Deus cujus mun&re vvtfimus, cui nullua 
est similis, quern coZlmw*, a quo /acta rani omnia, est atemus. Addictus 
. Mermippo, et ah hoc ductus est. Aquilo, apMJXtaBfrangil Ulces. Hor. 

Note. This rule includes all adjectives, participles, and adjective pro- 
nouns which relate to a noun in a preceding clause. Its more common 
application, however, is to the construction of the relative qui. 

The relative may be considered as placed between two cases 
of the same noun, either expressed or understood, with the for- 
mer of which it agrees in gender and number, and with the lat- 
ter in gender, number, and case. 

(1.) Sometimes both nouns are expressed ; as, 

Erant omnino duo itinera, quibus itinerlbua domo exlre possatt ; There 

were only two routes, by which routes they could leave home. Cam. 

Crudelissimo bello, quale bellura nulla unquanv barbaria gessit. Clc. 

(2.) Usually the antecedent only is expressed ; as, 
Anlmum rege, qui, nisi paret, imptrat ; Govern your passions, which 
rule unless they obey. Hor. Junta, multitudlnis, quantam eapit urbs nostra, 
concur sus est ad me foetus. Cic. Quot capitum mount, tptidem studiorum 
millia. Hor. 

(3.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, generally 
when the relative clause precedes that of the antecedent ; as, 

Quibus de rebus ad me scripsisti, coram videlHmus ; In regard to the 
things of which you wrote to me, we will consider when we meet. Cic. 
In quern primum egressi sunt locum, Trqja vocdtur. Liv. Quanta vi ezpg- 
tunt, tantd defendunt. Quales^ue visus eram vidisse viros, ex ordint tales 
aspicio. Ovid. 

To this head may be referred such examples as the following : — Qui mens 
amor in te est, i. e. pro meo am&re qui in te est; Such is my love for you. 
Cic. Qua tua est virtus, expugndbts, i. e. pro tua virtute, &c. 

(a.) The place of the antecedent is sometimes supplied by a demonstrate 
tive pronoun, especially when the cases are different ; as, Ad quas res 
aptissimi eftmus, in iis potisslmum elaborabtmus. Cic. 

(b.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, even when the relative 
clause does not precede ; as, Quis non malarum quas amor curas habet, 
Iubc inter oblivisdtur ? Hor. 

(4.y Sometimes neither noun is expressed ; this happens 
especially when the antecedent is designedly left indefinite, or 
when it is a substantive pronoun ; as, 

Qui bene latuit, bene visit, sc. homo ; (He) who has well escaped notice, 
has lived well. Ovid. Sunt quos curricula pulve'rem Olymptcum col- 
legisse juvat, sc. homines; There are whom it delights, &c. Hor. JMra 
habeo quod te accilsem, sc. id propter quod. Cic. Non solum sapiens 
videris qui hinc absis, sed etiam tedtus, sc. tu. Cic. 

(5.) The relative is sometimes either entirely omitted ; as, Urbs anttqua 
fiat ; Tyrii tenvere coloni, sc. quam or earn; There was an ancient city 
(which) Tyrian colonists possessed ( Virg.) ; or, if once expressed, is after- 
wards omitted, even when, if supplied, its case would be different ; as, 
Bocchvs cum peditlbus, quos filius ejus adduxiratj neque inpriore pngnJL 
adfiUrant, Romanes invddunt, for et qui non inprtdre, &c. Sail. 
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• (6.) (a.) The relative sometimes takes the case of the antecedent, in- 
stead of its own proper case ; as, Cum scribas et aUquid agas edrum, quo- 
rum consuisti, for qua. Cic. Raptim quibus quisque patirat eldtis, exibant, 
for iis, qtue quisque efferre potirat, eldtis. Liv. 

{b.j The antecedent likewise sometimes takes the case of the relative ; 
as, Urbem, quam statuo vestra est, for urbs. Virg. Naucratem, quem con- 
ventre volui, in nam non erat. Plant. Sed istum, quem quarts, ego 
sum. Id. 

These constructions are said to occur by attraction. 
^ (7.) An adjective, which properly belongs to the antecedent, is some- 
times placed in the relative clause, and agrees with the relative ; as, Inter 
jocos, quos incondttos jaciunt, for jocos inconditos, quos, &c. ; Amidst the 
rude jests which they utter. Liv. Verbis, quae magna volant. Virg. Car 
lore, que in multum kabct. Cic. 

This is the common position of the adjective, when it is a numeral, a 
comparative, or a superlative j as, Xocte quam in terris ultimam egit, The 
last night which he spent upon earth. JEsculapius, qui primus vulnus ob- 
ligavlsse d'wAtur, Cic. ConsiUis pare, quae nunc pulcherrfma Nautes dot 
senior. Virg. Some instances occur in which an adjective belonging to 
the relative clanse,is placed in that of the antecedent ; as, Cum venissent 
ad vada Volatemna, que nominantur. Cic. 

(8.) When to ihe relative is joined a noun, explanatory of the 
antecedent, but of a different gender or number, the relative 
agrees with that noun ; as, 

Siintones non hnge a Tolosatiumfirilbus absunt, quae ci vitas est in vrovin- 
cid. The San tones are not far distant from the borders of the Toloeates, 
which st ite is in the province. Caes. Ante comitia, quod tempus hand longh 
ablrat. Sail. 

(9.) If the relative refers to one of two nouns, denoting the 
same object, but of different genders, it agrees with either ; as, 

Flumen est Arar quod in Rkod&num influit. Cres. Adjlumen Oxum per" 
ventum est, qui turbidus semper est. Curt. 

(10.) When, in a relative clause containing the verb sum or a 
verb of naming, esteeming, &c, a noun occurs of a different 
gender from the antecedent, the relative agrees with either ; as, 

NatUra vultus quem dixit t Chaos, The appearance of nature which they 
called chaos. Ovid. Genus komlnum quod Helotes tocdtur. Nep. Animal, 
quem vocdmus homlnem ; The animal whom we call man. Cic. Locus in 
cardrc, quod Tullianum appellator. Sail. Pecunidrum conquisitio ; eos 
esse belli eivllis nervos dictlUins Mucidnus. Tac. 

(11.) The relative sometimes agrees with a noun, either equi- 
valent in sense to the antecedent, or only implied in the preced- 
ing clause ; as, 

Abundantia edrum rerum qure mort&les prima put ant, An abundanco of 
those things which mortals esteem most important. Sail. Quartum 
genus est sane* varium et mistum .... qui jamprldem prcmuntur. Cic. Con- 
jurav£re pauci contra rempublicam, de qua (sc. conjuratione), quam brevis- 
slmt potiro dicam. Sail. Daret ut caUnis fatdle monstrum, quae, &c., sc. 
Cleopatra. Hor. Non diffidentiA futuri quae imperuvisset. Sail. Si tem- 
pus est ullum aute multa sunt- Qiq, 
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(12.) The antecedent is- sometimes implied in a possessive pronoun ; as, 
Omnes lauddrc fortunas meas, qui natum tali ingenio pradXtum habtrem • 
sc. mei; All were extolling my fortune, who Bad a son endowed with 
such a disposition. Ter. Nostrum consilium laudandum est, qui meos 
civcsservis armdtis objlci nolulrim. Cic. 

(13.) Sometimes the antecedent is a proposition, and then the relative 



is commonly neuter; as, Postremd,^aod(UjicUlimum inter mortales, glorid 
invidiam vicisti; Finally, you have overcome envy with glory, which, 
among men, is very difficult. Sail. Equidem exspectdbam jam tuas littras, 
idque cum multis. Cic. 

In such instances, id is sometimes placed before the relative pronoun, 
referring to the idea in the antecedent clause ; as, Sive, id quod constat. 
Plaid nis studiOsus audiendi fuit. Cic. Diem consumi voUbant, id quod 
ftcirunt. Id. 

Sometimes a relative referring to a clause, agrees with a noun following; 
as, Idem velte aique nolle, ea demum firma anacitia est. Sail. 

(14.) Quod, relating to a preceding statement, and serving the purpose 
of transition, is often placed at the beginning of & sentence after a period. 
It is thus used especially before si and nisi, and sometimes before utinam, 
ut, ne, ubi, cum, contra, and nunc ; as, Quod si mundum efficire potest con~ 
cursus atomOrum, cur porticum, cur templum, cur domum, cur urbem non 
potest ? In regard to which, if the concourse of atoms can produce a world, 
why, &c. Cic. Quod te per genium obsecro, vita me reads priori. Hor. 
Quod utlmim ilium, cvjus impw facindre in has miserias projectus sum, 
eddem hac simulantem videam. Sail. 

Quod, in such examples t seems to be an accusative, with propter or ad 
understood. 

(15.) If the relative refers to two or more nouns of different genders^ 
its gender will be determined by Rem. 2 ; as, Ninus et Semir&mis, qui 
Babyldna eondidlrant ; Ninus and Semiramis, who had founded Babylon. 
Yell. Crebro funali et tibidne, quae sibi sumps$rat. Cic. Ex summd 
Uetitid et lasciviA, quae dhtturna quies peperlrat. Sail. 

(16.). The relative adjectives quot, auantus, qualis, are construed like the 
relative qui. They have generally, in the antecedent clause, the corre- 
sponding words, tot, tardus, talis; but these are often omitted. 

(17.) Qui, at the beginning of a sentence, is often translated like a de- 
monstrative ; as, Quae cum ita sint, Since these (things) are so. Cic, 
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<§> SOT* Rem. 20. The adjective pronouns often agree with a 
noun expressed, instead of another noun understood ; as, Nee solos 
tangit Atndas iste dolor, Nor does that grief (i. e, grief on that account) 
affect the sons of Atreus alone. Virg. 

Rem. 21. The demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used where a 
corresponding word in English is unnecessary ; as, Quern neque fides, neaue 
jusjurandum, neque ilium misericordia, repressit ; Whom neither fidelity, 
nor an oath, nor pity, has restrained. Ter. 

Rem. 22. The neuters of the demonstrative pronouns are sometimes 
used in apposition with a dependent clause ; as, Hoc tibi persuadeas velim, 
me nihil omisisst; I wish you to be persuaded of this — that I have omitted 
nothing. 

Rem. 23. Hie refers to what is near, Hit to what is remote. Hence, 
of two things mentioned before, hie commonly refers to the latter, ille \q 
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the former ; as, Ignavia corpus hebitat, labor firmat; ilia matHram scncctQ* 
tern, hie longam adolescentiam reddit: Sloth enervates the body, labor 
Strengthens it ; the former produces premature old age, the latter protract* 
ed youth. Cels. 

Yet this rule is not always observed ; as, Ske deus et virgo est ; hie jm 
eeler, ilia timore. Ovid. Sometimes hie... hie are used instead of hie. ..tile* 
So ille...iUe sometimes denote " the one. ..the other." 

When more than two persons or things are spoken of, Ule refers to the 
most remote, iste to a nearer, and hie to the nearest object. Hence, in let* 
ten, Ate and its derivatives are used of the writer ; iste and its derivatives 
of the person addressed ; Ule, &c., of some other person or thing. See 
§191, Rem. 2. 

Rem. 24. lUe is used to denote that which is of general notoriety ; as, 
Magna illi Mczandro simiUXmus, Very like Alexander the Great. Veil, 
Medea iUa. Cic. Ills is sometimes translated this ; as, Unum Mud dieo, 
This only I say. Cic. 

Rem. 25. Iste often denotes contempt ; as, Impediebantur ed lege, quam 
idem iste tulZr at.... the same wretch. Cic. Sometimes, on the contrary, it 
means so great ; as, Citm ista sis auctoritdte, Since you are of so great 
authority. Cic. 

Rem. 26. Is does not, like hie, illc i and iste, denote the place or order of 
the object to which it relates, but refers to something already mentioned 
or to be defined by the relative qui. Hie, is, or Ule, may be usea in this way 
before the relative, but only hie or is after it ; as, Qui docet, is diseit, or Ate 
discU, but not Ule diseit, unless some individual is referred to. 

Is has sometimes the sense of talis, such ; as, Jfeque enim tu is es, qui 
quid sis nescias ; Nor are you such a person as to be ignorant what you 
are. Cic. 

Is with et or que is emphatic, equivalent to the English " and that too;" 
as, Pricatas causas, et eas tenues agimusJ We manage private causes, and 
those unimportant. Cic. Erant in Torfudto plurlma litlrm nee e® vulgH* 
res. Id. 

Rem. 27. Idem, as denoting a subject which stands in equal relations to 
two different predicates, often supplies the place of item or etiam, also, or of 
tamen, yet, if the things are apparently inconsistent ; as, MusXci, qui erant 
quondam ildem po&tce ; Musicians, who formerly were poets also. Cic. 
Euphrates et Tigris magno aqudrum divortio iter pereurrunt ; ildem (and 
yet) pauldtim in arctius cogunt. 

Idem is sometimes repeated in the sense of " at once," denoting the 
union of qualities which might be thought incompatible ; as, Fuire quidam 
qui ifdem orn&th ildem verstotk diclrent, There have been some who could 
speak at once elegantly and artfully. Cic. 

" The same as is variously expressed in Latin, by idem with qui, at or 
atque, quasi or ut; as, Verres idem est qaifuit semper, Verres is the same 
as he has always been. Cic. Vita est eadem ac fuit. Li v. Disputation em 
expontmus iisdem/ere verbis ut actum est. Cic. 

Rem. 28. Ipse, when used with the substantive pronouns, sometimes 
agrees with them ; but, when they are reflexive, and in an oblique case, it 
commonly agrees with the subject of the proposition ; as, Agamper me ipse, 
I will do it myself. Cic. Medici ipsi se curdre non possunt. Sulpic. Se 
ipsos omnes naturA ditigunt. 

Ipse is sometimes used as reflexive without sui ; as, Omnes boni, quan* 
turn in ipsis fuit, Cas&rem oeeiderunt. Cie. 

Ipse, with nouns denoting time or number, expresses exactness j as, 

15* 
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Cum ipsis nonis Sextilis, Exactly on the fifth of August. Cic. TriginU 
dies erant ipsi, Thirty whole days had elapsed. Id. 

Rem. 29. The relative quicunque is sometimes used as equivalent to 
omnis or quivis ; as, Qua sandri potirunt quAcunque rati&ne sandbo, What 
can be cured 1 will cure by every possible means. Cic. Yet possum is 
rather to be supplied ; — " in whatever way I can." So quisquis is occa- 
sionally used, not as a relative, but as an indefinite pronoun. 

Rem. 30. Aliquis and quispiam are particular, corresponding to the 
English some one; as, Heredltas est pecunia, qua morte alicuius ad quern- 
piam vervinit jure ; An inheritance is property which, at the death of some 
one, tails to some (other) one by law. Cic. Multi sine doctrind aliquid 
omnium genirum et artium eonsequuntur. Id. 

Rem. 31. Quisquam, any one, and ullus, any, are universal: they are 
used in propositions which involve a universal negative, or which express 
an interrogation with a negative force, or a condition (usually with si or 
quasi) ; also, after comparatives, after the adverb viz, and the preposition 
sine; as, Jfeque ex castris CatillruB quisquam omnium discesstr at, Nor had 
any one departed from the camp of Catiline. Sail. Nee ullo casu potest 
continglre, ut ulla intermissio fiat officii. Cic. An quisquam potest sine 
perturbatiOne mentis irasci ? Id. Tetrior hie tyrannus Syraeusanis fuit, 
quam quisquam superiorum. Id. Viz quidquam spei est. Sen. 

Ullus is properly an adjective, but it may be used, like any other adjec- 
tive, with a noun understood. Quisquam is commonly used without a noun, 
except it is a word denoting a person ; as, Cuiqyam civi, To any citizen. 
Cujusquam orat&ris eloquentiam, Nemo is often used for nullus ; as, nemo 
pictor, nemo adoleseens, and even homo nemo. Cic. 

Rem. 32. Alius, like ullus, though properly an adjective, is sometimes 
used like a pronoun. It : s often repeated, or joined with an adverb deriv- 
ed from it, in the same proposition, which may be translated by two sepa- 
rate propositions, commencing respectively with " one. ...another ;" as, 
Aliud aliis viditur optimum, One thing seems bent to one, another to ano- 
ther. Cic. Aliis aliunde periculum est, Dange/ threatens one from one 
source, another from another ; or, Danger threatens different persons from 
different sources. Ter. Dionysium aliter cum aliis de nobis locutum audii* 
bam. Cic. 

Alter is commonly used when two persons are spoken of; as, Uterque 
numirus alter altera de causd kabetur. Cic. 

Alius, repeated in different propositions, is also translated " one.... an- 
other ;" as, Aliud agitur, aliud simuldtur, One thing is done, another pre- 
tended. Cic. 

Rem. 33. Quidam differs from aliquis by implying that a person or 
thing, though indefinitely described, is definitely known ; as, Quidam de 
soltigis nostris, A certain one of our colleagues. Cic. Scis me quodam 
Umpdre Metapontum venisse tecum. Id. 

Quidam is sometimes used for some, as opposed to the whole, or to 
others ; as, Excesslrunt urbe quidam, alii mortem sibi conscivfrunt ; Some 
departed from the city, others destroyed themselves. Liv. Hence it is 
used as a limitation ; as, Milvo est quoddam bellum naturdle cum corvo, .... 
a kind of warfare. Cic. 

Rem. 34. Quivis and ouitibet, any one you please, are universal ; as, 
Omnia sunt ejvsmddi quivis ut perspielre possit, All are of such a nature 
that any one can perceive. Cic. Hie apud majdrcs nostros adhibebdtur 
perltus, nunc quilibet. Id. A negative joined with them denies only the 
universality which they imply ; as, Won quivis homini contingit adire Co 
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rinthum, i. e. not to every man without distinction. Hon Cuiquam would 
have made the negation universal. 

Rem. 35. Quisque signifies each, every one, and generally stands with- 
out a noun ; as, Quod cuique obtigit, id quisque teneat ; Let each one keep 
what has fallen to each. Cic. 

It is often used with two superlatives ; as, Optimum quidque rarissimum 
est, The best things are the rarest. Cic. Ut quisque optlme dicit, ita 
maxfme dicendi dificult&tem timet. Id. 

With primus, it denotes the first possible ; as, Prima quoque tempore, 
As soon as possible. Cic. 

Rem. 36. The possessives mens, tuns, noster, vester, and suus, are joined 
to nouns, to indicate an action or possession of the persons denoted by 
their primitives ; as, Tutus amor meus est tibi, My love is secure to you. 
Ovid. Tuam vicem doUre sol to. Cic. 

But these pronouns are sometimes used when the persons to which 
they refer are the objects of an action, feeling, &c. ; as, Nam neque tua 
negligentid, neque odio id fecit tuo, For he did it neither through neglect 
nor hatred of you. Ter. See § 211, Rem. 3. 

These pronouns, as reflexives, are often omitted ; as, Quo revertar ? in 
patriam ? sc. meam ; Whither shall I return ? to (my) country ? Ovid. 
Dextrd mantra porrezit, sc. sud. Id. 

REFLEXIVES. 

$ 208* Rem. 37. Sui and suus properly refer to the sub- 
ject of the proposition in which they stand ; as, 

Oppidani/orinuj in se ac Buoefoedum consciscunt, The citizens decide 
on a foul crime against themselves and their friends. Liv. 

They continue to be used in successive clauses, if the subject remains 
the same ; as, Ipse se quisque diligit, non ut aliquam a se ipse merUdem 
exigat caritdtis sue, sea quod per se sibi quisque cams est. Cic. 

(1.) In dependent clauses, in which the subject does not remain the 
same, the reflexives commonly refer to the leading subject, when the 
thoughts, language, purposes, &c., of that subject are stated; as, Ariovis- 
tus prcedicdvit, non sese Gallis, sed Gallos sibi bellum intulisse; Ariovistus 
declared that he had not made war upon the Gauls, but the Gauls upon 
him. C»s. Homerum Colovkonii civem esse dicunt suum, The Colopho- 
nians say that Homer is their citizen. Cic. Tyrannus petivit ut Be ad 
amicitiam tertium ascribirent. Id. 

(2.) If, however, the leading subject, whose thoughts, &c., are expressed, 
is indefinite, the reflexives relate to the subjeot of a dependent clause ; as, 
Medeam prcedlcant (sc. homines) infugd fratris sui membra in iis locis, 
qud se parens persequerltur , cUssipavlsse. Cic. Ipsum regem tradunt 
operatum his sacris se ahdidisse. Liv. 

(3.) When the leading verb is in the passive voice, the reflexive often 
refers not to its subject, but to that which would be its subject in the 
active voice ; as, A Casdre invUor ut sim sibi legdtus, i. e. Casar me in- 
vital ; lam invited by Cesar to become his lieutenant. Cic. 

So when the subject is a thing without life, the reflexive may relate to 
some other word in the sentence, which denotes a thuig with life; as, 
Canum tarn Jida custodia auid significat aliud, nisi se ad hominum com* 
moditdtes esse gener&tos t Cic. 

(4.) Instead of sui and suus, whether referring to a leading or a subor 
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dinate subject, ipse is sometimes used, to avoid ambiguity from the simi- 
larity of both numbers of sui, and to mark more emphatically than suus 9 
the person to which it relates ; aa, Jugurtha leg&tos mtsit qui ipsi Uberisque 
vitam petireni, Jugurtha sent ambassadors to ask life for himself and 
his children. Sail. Ea moUstissXmt firre homines debent, qua ipsdrum 
eulpd contract* sunt. 

(5.) In the plural number, with inter, st only is used, if the person or 
thing referred to is in the nominative or accusative ; se or ipse, if in any 
other case ; as, Fratres inter se cumformd, turn motions similes; Brothers 
resembling each other both in person and character. Cic. Feras inter 
sese conaUat natura. Cic. Incidunt aliqua a doctis etiam inter ipsos 
mutud reprehensa. Quinct. 

(6.) When reference is made not to the subject of the proposition, but to 
some other person or thing, hie, is, or ills, is generally used, except in the 
cases above specified ; as, Themistdcles servum ad Xerxem misit,utei nun- 
tidret, suis verbis, adversaries ejus in fuga esse ; Themistocles sent his 
servant to Xerxes, to inform him (Xerxes), in his (Themistocles') name, 
that his (Xerxes'j enemies were upon tne point of flight. Nep. But 
when no ambiguity would arise, and especially when the verb is of the 
first or second person, sui and suus sometimes take the place of the de- 
monstrative pronouns j as, Suam rem sibi salvam sistam, I will restore his 
propertv entire to him. Plaut. 

On tne contrary, the demonstratives are sometimes used for the reflex- 
ives ; as, Helvttii persuddent Raur&cis, ut una cum iis prqficiscantur ; The 
Helvetii persuade the Rauraci to go with them. Gsss. In some instances, 
a reflexive and a demonstrative are used in reference to the same person ; 
as, Ita se gessit (sc. Ligarius) ut ei pacem esse expediret. Cic. Sometimes 
the reflexives refer to different subjects in the same sentence ; as, Ariovis- 
tus respondit, nemlnem secum sine sua pernicie eontendisse (Cces.) ; where 
se refers to Ariovistus, and sud to nemlnem. 

(7.) Suus often refers to a word in the predicate of a sentence, and is 
then usually placed after it ; as, Hunc cives sui ex urbe ejectrunt, Him his 
citizens banished from the city. Cic. Titurius quum procul Ambiorlgem, 
sttos cohortantem, conspezisset. Cces. 

Suus, and not hujus, &c, is used when a noun is omitted ; as, Octavium, 
quern sui (sc. amici) Casdrem salutdbant ; Octavius, whom his followers 
saluted as Cesar. 

Suus is also commonly used when two nouns are coupled by cum, but 
not when they are connected by a conjunction ; as, Ptolemeeus amlcos 
Demetrii cum suis rebus dimlsit; Ptolemy dismissed the friends of Deme- 
trius with their effects. Just. 

(8.) Suus sometimes denotes fit, favorable; as, Sunt et sua dona parenti, 
There are likewise for my father suitable presents. Virg. MphtnusutebA- 
turpopuJo sane suo. Cic. Sometimes it signifies peculiar; as, MoUes sua 
thura Sabcei, sc. mittunt, i. e. the frankincense for which their country was 
famous. Virg. 



NOMINATIVE. 
SUBJECT-NOMINATIVE AND VERB- 

$209. A verb agrees with its subject-nominative, in 
number and person ; as, 
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Ego lego, I read. Nos legimus, We read. 

7\t scribis, Thou writest. Vos scribitis, You write. 

Equus currit, The horse runs. Equi currunt, Horses run. 

Remark 1. The nominatives ego, tu, nos, vos, are seldom 
expressed, the termination of the verb sufficiently marking the 
person ; as, cupio, I desire ; vivis, thou livest ; habemus, we 
have. See § 147, 3. 

But when emphasis or distinction is intended, they are expressed ; as, 
Ego reges ej€ci, vos tyrannos introdudtis ; I banished kings, you introduce 
tyrants. Auct. ad Her. Nos, nos, dico aperti, consults aesumus. Cic. 
Tu es pair Onus, tu pater. Ter. 

Rem. 2. The nominative of the third person is often omit- 
ted : — 

(1.) When it has been expressed in a preceding proposi- 
tion :— 

(a.) As nominative ; as, Mosa profiuU ex monte Vosigo, et in ocednum 
infiuit (Cabs.) ; or (b.) in an oblique case ; as, Cursor em miHrunt, ut id 
nuntidret, sc. cursor. Nep. 

(2.) When it is a person or thing conceived or exhibited as 
indefinite. 

Thus homines is often omitted before aiunt, dicunt, ferunt, &c. ; as, Ut 
aiunt, As they say. Cic. Mazlml admirantur eum, qui pecunid non move- 
tur. Id. 

This omission of the nominative is common in the clause preceding a 
relative ; as, Qui Barium non odit, amet tua carmlna, Mcevi, sc. homo ; May 
(he) who hates not Bavins, like your verses, Msevius. Virg. Vastdtur agri 

nd inter urbem ac FidBnas est, sc. id svatium. Li v. Sunt quosjuvat.. ..sc. 
lines ; There are (those) whom it delights. Hor. Est qui nee vetiris 
pocula Massici spernit, sc. homo. Hor. Here sunt quos and est qui are 
equivalent to quidam, attqius, or allqui. So, Est quod gaudeas, There is 
(reason) why you should rejoice. Cic. Neque erat cur fall? re veil ent. Ovid. 
Est ubi id vol eat. Cic. Est, cum non est satius, &c. Auct. ad Her. In 
the latter cases, the adverbs are equivalent to in quo, sc. loco, tempdre. 

Rem. 3. The nominative is often wanting : — 

(1.) Before verbs denoting the state of the weather, or the 
operations of nature j as, Fulgurat, It lightens. Plin. Ningit, 
It snows. Virg. 

(2.) Before the third person singular of the passive of neuter 
verbs ; as, 

FavEtur tibi a me, Thou art favored by me. Ejus oratiOni vehementep 
ab omnibus redamdtum est. Cic. See § 184, 3. 

A nominative, however, is expressed before the passive of some neuter 
verbs, which, in the active voice, are followed by an accusative; as, 
Pugnapugndta est. Cic. See § 232, (1.) 

(3.) Before the neuter of the future passive participle with 
est; as, 

Dolendum est primitm ipsi tibi, Tou yourself must first grieve. IJor t 
Qrandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpdfe sano. Juv, 
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(4.) Before the impersonal verbs mistret, pcenttet, pudet, 
tadet, and piget ; as, 

Eos ineptidrum pomltet, They repent of their follies. Cic. Misiret U 
ali&rum, tut te nee miseret nee pudet. riant Me cwitdtis morum piget tadet- 
ne. Soil. In such examples, the sense will sometimea permit us to supply 
hrtnnm, conditio, menwria. &c. So in the expreaaion Vetiit in mentem, 
It came into mind ; as, In mentem venit de speeulo, sc. cogitatio, &c 
Plaut. 

An infinitive or clause sometimea forma the subject of these verbs ; as, 
Te id nrntto modo puduit mcere, Te do that by no means shamed you. Ter. 
JWm pomltet me, quantum profecerim. Cic. 

(5.] When the subject of the verb is an infinitive or partici- 
ple (either alone or with other words), one or more propositions, 
or an adverb. (See § 201, IV. 1.) The verb is then in the 
third person singular ; as, 

Vacare culpa magnum est solatium, To be free from fault is a great con- 
solation. Jfeque est te failure quidquam, To deceive you in any thing is 
not (possible.) Virg. Mentlri nan est meum. Plaut. Te non istud audi- 
visse mirum est, That you have not heard that is wonderful. Cic. " Sum- 
mum jus, summa injuria," factum est jam tritum sermons prov e rbium. Id. 
JV» degeneratum in aliis huic quoque dec&ri offecisset. Liy. Sin est ut velia 
mane re illam apud te. Ter. Ntc prqfuit Hydra crescere per damnum, 
geminasque resumere vires. Ovid. ZHe mihi, eras istud, Postume, quando 
venit ? Tell me, Postumus, when does that to-morrow come ? Mart. 
ParumiM campis atque Neptuno super fusum est Latlni sanguinis ? Hor. 

This construction is especially common with impersonal verbs; as, 
Oratorem irasci non deeet ; That an orator should be angry, is not be- 
coming. Cic. Hoc fieri et oportet et opus est. Id. Me pedibus delectat 
claudere verba, Hor. Interest omnium recte facere. Cic. Casu accidit, 
ut, id quod Romae audierat, primus nuntiaret. Id. Sometimes a neuter 

Jmrnoun is interposed between a proposition and its verb ; as, Faclrt qua 
ibet, id est esse rtgem. Sail. 

(6.) Before potest, ccepit or captum est, incipit, destnit, debet, 
solet, and videtur, when followed by the infinitive of an imper- 
sonal verb; as, 

Piglre evm facti ccepit, It began to repent him (i. e. be began to repent) ' 
of his conduct. Just. Sapientia est una, qud praceptrlce, in tranquiuitdte 
vim potest. Cic. TauUre solet avdros impendu. Qumct. 

Rem. 4. The verb is sometimes omitted ; as, 
Di mdidra pits, sc. dent; May the gods grant better things to the pious. 
Virg. Verhm hoc hactgnus, sc. dixlmus. Cic. This omission is most 
common with the verb sum ; as, Nam Polydorus ego, sc. sum ; For I am 
Polydorus. Virg. Omnia praeldra rara, sc. sunt. Cic. So in compound 
tenses ; as, Agro mulctdti, sc. sunt. Liv. 

Rem. 5. The nominative is sometimes found with the infin- 
itive; as, 

Interim quotidie Casar JEduos frumentum flagitare, Meanwhile Ccesar 
was doily demanding corn of the ifedtii. Cabs. JCos pavidi trepid&re mete. 
Virg. Id horrendum rcrri. Id. In such cases, ccepit or cceptrunt is gene- 
rally supposed to be understood : sometimes other verbs may be supplied^ 
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but often the infinitive seems to be used instead of the imperfbet indio* 

ative. 

Rem. 6. The relative qui may refer to an antecedent either 
of the first, second, or third person ; and its verb takes the per* 
son of the antecedent ; as, 

Ego qui lego, I who read. Tu qui scribis, Thou who writest. Equus qui 
curnt, The horse which runs. 

Rem. 7. Verbs in the first person plural, and the second 
person singular, are sometimes used to express general truths ; 
as, 

Quam multafaAmus eausd amie&rum! How many things we do (i. e. 
men do) for the sake of friends ! Cic. Si vis me jlere, doumdum est ipsi 
tibi, Whoever wishes me, &c. Hor. . 

Rem. 8. The accusative is sometimes used for the nominative by at- 
traction. See § 206, (6.) (ft.) 

Rem. 9. The verb sometimes agrees with the predicate-nominative, 
especially if it precedes the verb ; as, Amantium ira amdris integratio est, 
The quarrels of lovers are a renewal of love. Ter. Vestes, quae geritis 
sordida lana fuit. Ovid. 

Rem. 10. The verb sometimes agrees, not with the principal nomina- 
tive, but with one in apposition with it; as, Tungri, ci vitas Gallia, fontem 
habet insignem; The Tungri, a state of Gaul, has a remarkable fountain. 
Plin. 

Rem. 11. A collective noun has sometimes a plural verb ; 
as, 

Pars epulis onerant mensas, Part load the tables with food. Virg. 
Turba ruunt. Ovid. Pars utr&qus avidi erant. Li v. Atria turba tenent; 
veniunt leve vtdgus euntyue. Ovid. 

(1.) A plural verb, joined to a collective noun, utfually expresses the ac- 
tion, &c, of the individuals which that noun denotes. In Cicero and 
Livy, this construction scarcely occurs in simple sentences ; but it is often 
used, when the subject of the verb is not expressed in its own, but in a 

Inreceding clause ; as, Hoe idem generi kumd.no cvinit, qudd in terrd col* 
oc&ti sint. Cic. 

(2.) When two or more clauses have the same collective noun as their 
subject, the verb is frequently singular in one, and plural in another; as, 
Jam ne node quidem turba ex eo loco dilabeb&tur, refraeturosque carctrem 
minabantur. Liv. Gens eadem, qua te erudeli Daunia beUo insequltur, 
not si pellant, nihil abfdre credunt. Virg. 

(3.) Tantum, followed by a genitive plural, has sometimes. a plural verb, 
like a collective noun; as, Quid hue tantum homlnum incidunt? Why 
are so many men coming hither ? Plaut. 

SL) A plural verb is often used after uterque and quUave, pars. ...pars, 
alius.... (ilium, or alter.. ..altlrum, on account of the idea of plurality 
which they involve ; as, Uterque eOrum ex castris exercltum edueunt, Each 
of them leads his army from the camp. Cabs. Inttmus auisque libertorum 
vmcti abreptlgoe (sunt.) Tao. Alius alium, ut prcdium incipiant, circum- 
spectant. Liv. 
This construction may be explained by the following passage, where 
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the plural is placed first, and then the singular, denoting its parts ; Cctori^ 
suo quisque tempore, aderunt. Li v. See § 204, Rem. 10. 

Rem. 12. Two or more nominatives singular, not in appo- 
sition, generally have a plural verb ; as, 

Furor irlquc mentem precipitant, Fury and rage hurry on (my) mind* 
Virg. Dum at as, metus, magister, prohibebant Ter. 

(1.) If the predicate belongs to the several nominatives jointly, the verb 
is always plural; as, Grammatice quondam ac musice juncts fueruni. 
Quinct. 

(2.) A singular verb is often used after several nominatives 
singular, especially if they denote things without life ; as, 

Mens enim, vt ratio et consilium in senibus est. Cic. Bcneficentia, lib- 
eratltas, bonltas,justitiafundUus tollitur. Id. This construction sometimes 
occurs with names of persons ; as, Gorgias, Thrasym&chus, Protagoras, 
Pr odious, Hippias in honOre fuit. Cic. Cur Lysias et Hyperldes amatur ? 

(3.) When one of the nouns is plural, the verb is generally so ; but 
sometimes it is singular, when the plural noun does not immediately pre- 
cede it; as, Dii tependtes patriique, et patris imago, et domus regia, et in 
domo xegdle solium, et nomen Tarquinium creat vocatf ue regem. Liv. 

(4.) When each of the' nominatives is preceded by et or him, the verb 
agrees with the last ; as, Hoc et ratio doctis, et necessltas barb&ris, et mos 

«ent\bus, etferis natura ipsa prescripsit; This, reason has dictated to the 
earned, and necessity to barbarians, and custom to nations, and nature 
itself to wild beasts. Cic. Et ego, et Cicero mens flagit&bit. Id. Turn 
etas viresgue, turn avita gloria anlmum stimulabat. Liv. So when the 
subject consists of two infinitives ; as, Et facere, et pan' fortia, Romdnum 
est. Cic. 

Unus et alter usually takes a singular verb ; as, Dicit unus et alter 
hrtzHter, Two in succession speak briefly. Cic. Unus et alter assultur 
pannvs. Hor. 

(5.) When the nominatives are connected by out, sometimes 
the plural, but commonly the singular, is used ; as, 

Si Socrdtes ant Antisthlnes diceret, If Socrates or Antisthenes should 
say. Cic. Ut auosque studium privatim aut gratia occupaverunt. Liv. 

The plural is necessary with disjunctives, if the subject includes the 
first or second person; as, Q,udd in Decemviris neque ego neque Casar 
hablti essemus. Cic. 

(6.) A nominative singular Joined to an ablative by the preposition cum, 
sometimes has a plural verb; as, Bocchus, cum peditlbus, postremam 
Romandrumaciem invadunt; Bocchus, with his foot soldiers, attacks the 
rear of the Roman army. Sail. Ipse dux, cum aliquot principlbus, ca- 
piuntur. Liv. 

(7.) If the nominatives are of different persons, the verb 
agrees with the first person rather than the second, and with 
the second rather than the third ; as, 

Si tu et TuUda valetis, ego et Cicero valemus ; If you and Tullia are 
well, Cicero and I are well.- Cic. Hoc neque ego neque tu feclmus. Ter. 
Ego populusque Romdnus helium judico facio^tM. Liv. 

Yet sometimes the verb agrees in number and person with the nearest 
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aominative, and is understood with the other ; as, Vos ipsi et sen&tns 
frequens reetftit. This is always the case when the action of the verb is 
qualified with reference to each nominative separately ; as, Ego misiri, 
UifeUciter vivis. 

Rem. 13. The interjections en, ecce, and O, are sometimes 
followed by the nominative ; as, 

En Pri&mus I Lo Priam ! Virg. Ecce homo CatUnus ! Cic. vir 
fortis atque amicus? Ter. 

PREDICATE-NOMINATIVE. 

$210. A noun in the predicate^fter a verb neuter 
or passive, is put in the same case as the subject, when it 
denotes the same person or thing; as, 

Ira furor brevis est, Anger is a short madness. Hor. Ego vocor Lycon- 
ides, I am called Lyconides. Plaut. Ego incedo regina, 1 walk a queen. 
Virg. 

So when the subject is in the accusative ; Judicem me esse, non doctO- 
rem, volo. Cic. Te parentem Asia vis duci et haheri. Id. 

Sometimes a dative, denoting the same object, both -precedes and fol- 
lows a verb neuter or passive. See § 227, Note 1. 

Remark 1. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
standing in the predicate, after verbs neuter or passive, and 
relating to the subject, agree with it in case. 

The gender and number of such adjectives, &c. are determined by § 235. 

Rem. 2. The noun in the predicate is sometimes in a different number 
from the subject ; as, Sanguis erant lachrpnue, Her tears were blood. Ovid. 
Ossa lapis jiunt. Id. 

Rem. 3. The verbs which most frequently have a noun, &c., in the 
predicate agreeing in case with their subject, are, 

(1.) The substantive verb sum; as, Ego Jovis sum filius. Plaut. Disce 
esse pater. Ter. 

(2.) Certain neuter verbs, denoting position or motion; as, cado, to, 

evddo, existo, fugio, incsdo, jaceo, man to, sedeo, sto, venio, &c. Thus, 

Rex circuibat pedes, The king went round on foot. Plin. Quos judicdbat 

. non posse oratores evadire. Cic. Ego huic causm patronus exstiti. Cic. 

Manet altd mente repostum judicium Paridis. Virg. 

(3.) The passive of verbs denoting 

(a.) To name or call *, as, appellor, dicor, nomlnor, nunctipor, perhibcor, 
saint or, vocor. * Thus, Cognomlne Justus est appeU&tus, He was called by 
the surname Just. Nep. Aristaus ollvas dicitur inventor. Cic. Ego 
po&ULsalutor. Hor. 

(b.) To choose, render, or constitute; as, constituor, creor, declarer, 
designor, etygor,fio, reddor, renuncior. Thus, Dux a Romdnis eUctus est 
Q, Fabius. Postquam ephebus foetus est. Nep. 

(e.) To esteem or reckon ; as, censeor, credor, deprehendor, existlmor, 
feror, habeor, judtcor, numiror, putor, repcrior, videor. Thus, Credebar 
sanguinis auctor ego. Ovid. Malim videri timldus quam parum prudexuu 
Cic. 

16 
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Note 1. With several passives of the last class, when followed by a 
predicate- nominative, an infinitive of sumia expressed or understood ; as, 
Amens mihi fuisse videor. Cic. Atilius prndens esse putabatur. Id. So 
with dicar (to be said), and perkibeor; as, Veruspatria diciris esse pater. 
Mart. 

Note 2. Audio is sometimes used by the poets like appellor; as, Tu 
texque patergrtu audisti coram. Hor. 

Rem. 4. A predicate-nominative is used after many other verbs, to 
denote a purpose, time, or circumstance of the action ; as, Comes additus 
JEoUdes, jEolides was added as a companion. Virg. Lupus obambulat 
nocturnus. Id. Anpdret liquido sublimis in athire tfisus. Id. So with 
an active verb ; Audivi hoe puer. Cic. Sapiens nil facU invltus. Id. 
Remputklcam defend* adsiescens. Id. 

Rem. 5. The noun opus, signifying need, is often used as a predi- 
cate after sum. It is, in such cases, translated by the adjectives needful, 
necessary, &c. ; as, Dux nobis et auetor opus est. Cic. Multi opus sunt 
homes. Van*. (Dixit) aurum et ancillas opus esse. Ter. 

Rem. 6. When the pronoun, which is the subject of an infinitive, is 
omitted, the case of the predicate is sometimes, in the poets, attracted into 
that of the subject of the verb on which the infinitive depends ; as, Uxor 
invicti Jovis esse nescis, i. e. te esse tixdrem, Hor. Retulit Ajaz esse Jovis 
pronepos. Ovid. 



GENITIVE. 

GENITIVE AFTER NOUNS. 

$211. A noun which limits the meaning of another 
noun, denoting a different person or thing, is put in the 
genitive ; as, 

Amor gloria, Love of glory. Vitium ira, The vice of anger. 

Arma A chillis, The arms of Achilles. Nemdrum custos, The guardian of 

Pater patriot, The father of the the groves. 

country. Amor kabendi, Love of possessing. 

In the first example, amor denotes love in general ; gloria limits the 
affection to the particular object, glory. Such universally is the effect of 
the genitive, depending upon a noun. See § 201, III. 

Remark 1. The genitive denotes various relations, the most common 
of which are those of Source ; as, Radii solis, The rays of the sun ; — 
Cause ; as, Dolor podagra, The pain of the gout ; — Effect ; as, Arttfez 
mundi, The Creator of the world ; — Possession ; as, Damns Cas&ris, The 
house of Caesar ; — Object; as, Cogitatio alicujusrei, A thought of some- 
thing j — Purpose ; as, Apparatus triumphi, Preparation for a triumph ;— 
A whole ; as, Pars hominum, A part of men j — Character ; as, AdoUs- 
eens summa audacia, A youth of the greatest boldness; — Material or 
component parts ; as, Mantes auri, Mountains of gold ; Aeervue scutorujn, 
A heap of shields. 

Rem. 2. The genitive is called subjective, when it denotes 
the subject of the action, feeling, &c., implied in the noon 
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which it limits. It is called objective, when it denotes the 
object of such action, &c. ; as, ' 

Subjective. Objective. 

Facta virOrum, Deeds of men. Odium vitii, Hatred of vice. 

Dolor arilmi, Grief of mind. Amor virtfUis, Love of virtue. 

Jundnis ira, The anger of Juno. Desiderium otii, Desire of leisure. 

Whether a genitive is subjective or objective, is to be determined by 
the meaning of the words, and by their connection. Thus, procidentia 
Dei signifies the providence of God, or that exercised by him-; timor D«i, 
fear of God, or that exercised towards him. The same or similar word*, 
in different connections, may express both significations. Thus, metus 
kostium, fear of the enemy, may mean that felt either by themselves or by 
their opponents. So minus Ulyssis (Virg.) denotes the wound which 
Ulysses had given ; minus JEnla, (Id.) that which iEneas had received. 

When ambiguity would arise, instead of the objective genitive, a prep- 
osition, with an accusative or ablative, is commonly used ; as, Amor in 
rempub&cam, for reipublica ; Love to the state. Cic. Odium erga Romdnos, 
for RomanSrum. Nep. Cura de salute putrid, for salutis. Cio. Prceddtvr 
eat, sociis, for sociorum. SalL 

Rem. 3. A substantive pronoun, which limits the meaning 
of a noun, is put in the genitive ; as, 

Cura met, Care for me. Ovid. Pais tui, Part of thee. Id. Jfostri nun- 
cius, Our messenger. Virg. Magna mei imago. Id. 

Instead of the subjective or possessive genitive of a substan- 
tive pronoun, the corresponding adjective pronoun is commonly 
used ; as, 

Cura mea, My care, t. s. the care exercised by me. Tet the genitive 
aomeiimes occurs ; as, Tui unius studio, By the zeal of yourself alone. Cic. 

Sottetimes, also, an adjective pronoun occurs instead of the abfeetize 
genitive ; as, Mea injuria, Injury to me. Sail. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the genitive of a noun, also, a possessive adjective is 
often used ; as, Causa regia, for euusa regis. Cic. Herilis jEtfau, for heri 
JUins. Id. Evandrius ensis, for Evandn. Virg. Herculeus labor, for 
Berculis. Hor. Civllis ,/wr.or, for civium. Hor. 

Rem. 5. The dative is sometimes used like the objective 
genitive; as, 

Exitium pecori, A destruction' to the flock. Virg. Presidium rets, A 
defence to the accused. Hor. Decus amlcis. Id. Erit illfi mini semper 
Dens. Virg. DUor tibi /rater. Mart. Jiuctor fui senatui. Cic. Huic 
causte patrOnus txsttti. id. Quern exUum tantis malis sperdtis? Sail. 
Romania imper&tor. Id. Murana legdtus Lucullo/uit. Cic. 

In these cases, the noun which is limited by the dative, denotes a char- 
acter, feeling, &c., and the dative the object towards which that character, 
&c., is exhibited or exercised. This construction sometimes occurs with 
verbal nouns, whose primitives are followed by the dative ; as, Obtempe- 
ratio legibus, Obedience to laws. Cic. Traditio altgri. Id. In some 
instances, also, an accusative follows a verbal noun j as, Quid tibi hanc 
curatio est rem ? Plant 

I. Instead of the possessive and subjective genitive, also, a dative is some- 
times used, as the remote object of a verb ; as, Sese omnes fientes Cesari 
ad pedes projecirunt ; They all, weeping, cast themselves at the feet of 
Cesar. Csas. Cui corpus vorrigltur, For whom the body is extended, 
#, e, whose body js extended. Virg'. TtansfigUur scutum Pulfidni. C»t. 
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Rem. 6. When the limiting noun denotes a property, 
character, or quality, it has an adjective agreeing with it, and 
is put either in the genitive or ablative ; as, 

Vir exempli recti, A man of correct example. Liv. Adolescent sumnuB 
audacia, A youth of the greatest boldness. Sail. Fossa pedum viginti, A 
ditch of twenty feet. Cabs. Pulchritudlne eximid femlna, A woman of 
exquisite beauty. Cic. Maximo natu filius, The eldest son. Nep. So 
Quinquaginta annOrum imperhim. Id. her unites diei. Cic. Galba 
tribus et septuaginto annis. Tac. Fossam sez eubttis altam. Liv. 

Sometimes both constructions occur in the same proposition ; as, Len- 
tulum nostrum, eximia spe, summra virttktis adolescentem. Cic. Scrobis 
lotus pedum dudrum, alius dupondio et dodrante. Plin. 

(1.) A genitive sometimes supplies the place "of the adjeetive ; and the 
noun denoting the property, &c, is then always put in the ablative ; as, 
Est bos cervi figura, .... of the form of a stag. C»s. Uri specie et colore 
tauri. Id. 

(2.) The genitive, in this sense, sometimes occurs without an adjective j 
as, nominem non nauci. Plaut. Homo nihlli. Varr. So, Frutex palmi 
altitudlne. Plin. Transtra diglti polllcis crassitudlne. Cass. In which 
examples unius may be understood with the genitives. 

Whether the genitive or ablative is preferable in particular cases, can 
only be determined by reference to classical authority. 

Notk. Nouns denoting extent of time or space, after other nouns, 
are often put in the accusative. See § 236. 

Rim. 7. The noun limited, is sometimes omitted ; as, misira sortis I 
sc. homines; O (men) of wretched fortune ! Lucan. M Diana, sc. 
adem. Ter. Hectdris Andromache, so. uxor. Virg. SuspiciOnis vitanda^ 
sc. causd. Tac. 

The omitted noun 'may sometimes be supplied from the preceding 
words; as, Cujumpecus? an ^teUbon? Non; verum JEgonis, sc. j>ecus. 
Virg. An adjective is often expressed referring to the noun omitted; 
as, NuUajn virtus aliam mercedem dtsidirat > prater banc (sc. merctdem) 
laudi*. Cio. 

Rem. 8. The noun limited is often wanting in the predicate 
of a sentence after sum. This usually happens, 
(1.) When it has been previously expressed ; as, 
Hac domus est CaBsaris, This house is Cesar's. Women aura tarn saps, 
vocatnm esse vutans Nymph**- Ovid. Naves oner arias, quorum minor nulla 
erat duum mtUium amph&rum, i. e. quorum minor nuua erat quam navis 
duum, &c. Cic. 

(2.) When it is a general word denoting a person, an animal, 
&c. ; as, 

Thucujttdcs, qui ejusdem atdtisfint, sc. homo, ; Thucydides, who was of 
the same age. Nep. Multum ei detraxit, quod aliina erat civitdtis, sc. 
homo or civis. Id. < Summi ut sint laboris tffieiunt, sc. animalia. Cros. 
{Claudius) somni brevissimi erat. Suet. Mird sum alacritdte. Cic. Vu'gus 
tngenio mobili erat. Sail. JVbn est juris sui. Lucan. Potestdtis sua asm, 
Lrv. Suarumque rerum erant. Id. 

(3.) When it is a general word denoting thing, for which the 
words part, property t duty, office t characteristic, &c, are conv» 
monly supplied ; as, 

Temeritas est fioxentis atdtis, prudenfa senect^Us t ftaslmeaais (the cjiar-j 
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acteristic) of youth, prudence of old age. Cic. Est hoc GaUicm consuetu- 
dlnis. Cass. Omnia kostium erant. 3 paucis emi, quod muUdrum esset. 
Sail. This happens especially when the subject of the verb is an infinitive 
mood, or an entire clause > as, Adclescentis est majores natu revertri, It is 
(the duty) of a youth to reverence the aged. Ovid. Cujusvis homVnis est 
errdre, nulltus nisi insipientis, in errdre perseverdre. Cic. Pauperis set 
numerdre pecus. Ovid. Ktgarit maris esse Grtecdrum, ut in convuno »«•#• 
rum accwmbirent muliires. Cic. Nihil tarn apiandm libertdtis esse. Liv. 
So when the verb is omitted ; Tamen officii duxit, exordre pair em, se. 
esse. Suet. 

(4.) The same construction sometimes occurs after Jio, and some other 
verbs ; as, Asia Romanorum facta est, Asia became (a possession) of the 
Romans. Just. Primum stivendium meruit annOrum decern septemqu*. 
Nep. Agrum sua ditionis Jecisse. Liv. 

(5.) The limited noun is sometimes wanting, when it is a general word, 
though not in the predicate after sum ; as, Magni formica labdris, sc. ani- 
mal ; The ant (an animal) of neat labor. Hor. So Ei venit in menttm 
potestatis tua, sc. memoria, or the like. Cic. 

(6.) The limited noun is wanting also, when, instead of the genitive, a 
possessive adjective or pronoun is used j as, Humdnum est errdre, To err 
is human. Ter. Ha partes fuerunt hue. Cic. JYVm est menUri meum. Ter. 
See § 211, Rem. 3, and 4. 

Note. ' Grammarians differ in regard to the manner of supplying the 
word which is wanting, when it denotes a thing. Some suppose that 
negotium is understood ; others supply officium, munus, opus, res, causa, &c. 
It seems, however, rather to be an instance of a construction common in 
Latin, to omit a noun when a general or indefinite idea is intended. See 
§ 205, Rem. 7, (2.) The words to be supplied in English are various, 
according to the connection. 

Rem. 9. The limiting noun is sometimes omitted ; as, Tria miUia, 
sc. passuum. In most cases of this kind, an adjective, adjective pronoun, 
or participle, is expressed in the genitive. 

Rem. 10. Two genitives sometimes limit the same noun, one of which 
is commonly possessive or subjective, and the other objective ; as, Aga- 
memndnis belli gloria, Agamemnon's glory in war. Nep. Illius adminis- 
trate provincial. Cic. Edrum dierum consuetudine itineris nostri exerci* 
tus perspectd. Cass. 

Rem. 11. Opus and usus, signifying need, are rarely limited by a gen- 
itive ; as, Argenti opus fuit, There was need of money. Liv. Ad consi- 
lium pensanium tempdris opus esse. Id. Prooemii non semper usus est. 
Quinct. Si quo operas eOrum usus est. Liv. In a few instances, they are 
limited by an accusative ; as, Puiro opus tst cibum (Plaut.) ; Usus est 
hominem astutum (Id.) ; but in general they are limited by an ablative. 
See § 243. 

Rem. 12. The relation denoted by the genitive in Latin, is, in English, 
generally expressed by of, or by the possessive case. The objective gen- 
itive may often be rendered by some other preposition ; as, Remedium 
dolor is, A remedy for pain. Injuria patris, Injury to a father. Descensus 
Averni, The descent to A vermis. Ira belli, Anger on account of the 
war. Potestas rei, Power in or over a thing. 

Note. Certain limitations of nouns are made by the accusative with a 
preposition, and by the ablative, either with or without a preposition. 

16» 
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GENITIVE AFTER PARTITIVES. 

§212. Nouns, adjectives, adjective pronouns, and ad- 
verbs, denoting a part, are followed by a genitive denoting 
the whole ; as, 

Pars civitdtis, A part of the state. Nulla sordrum, No one of the sis- 
ten. AtXauis vhilosopkdrum, Some one of the philosophers. Quis morta- 
lium ? Who or mortals ? Major juvinum, The elder of the youths. Doc- 
tissimus RomanSrum, The most learned of the Romans. Multum pecuniae, 
Much (of) money. Satis eloquentus, Enough of eloquence. IMnam 
gentium sumus ? Where on earth are we ? 

Note. The genitive thus governed denotes either a number, of which 
the partitive designates one or more individuals ; or a whole, of which 
the partitive designates a portion. In the latter sense, it commonly fol- 
lows neuter adjectives and adjective pronouns, and adverbs. 

Remark 1. The nouns which denote a part aiepars, nemo, 
nihil, &c. ; as, 

Nemo nostrum, No one of us. Omnium rerum nihil est agriculture me- 
lius. Cic. 

Rem. 2. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, denoting a 
part of a number, including partitives and Words used parti- 
tively, comparatives, superlatives, and numerals, are followed 
by the genitive plural, or by the genitive singular of a collec- 
tive noun. For the gender of the adjectives, See § 205, R. 12. 

(1.) Partitives; bb,uUus, nullus, solus, alius, uter, uteroue, utereunque, 
utervis, utertibet, neuter, alter, alteruter, atfquis, quidam, quisjriam, quisquu, 
quisque, quisquam, quieunque, unusquisque, quis ? qui ? quot ? suotus ? qua- 
tusquisque ? tot, attquot, nonnulli, plerique, muUi, pauci, meatus. Thus, 
Quisquu de&rum, Whoever of the cods. Ovid. Consuktm alter, One of 
-the consuls. lav. Multi hominum, Many men. Plin. 

(2.) Words used partitively ; as, Expedlti milltum, The light-armed 
soldiers. Liv. Supiri de&rum, The gods above. Hor. Sancte dedrum. 
Virg. Degenires canum. Plin. Piscium femlna. Id. 

(3.) Comparatives and superlatives ; as, Doctior juvinum. Oratorum 
prastantisslmus. 

(4.) Numerals, both cardinal and ordinal ; also the distributive singuli; 
as, Equitum centum quinquaginta interfecH, A hundred and fifty of the 
horsemen were killed. Curt. Sapientum octdvus. Hor. Singfdos vestrum. 
Curt. 

Note 1. The comparative with the genitive denotes one of two in- 
dividuals or classes ; the superlative denotes a part of a number greater 
than two ; as, Major fratrum, The elder of two brothers; Maxlmus fra- 
trum, The eldest of three or more. 

In like manner, uter, alter, and neuter, generally refer to two ; quis, alius, 
and nui'vs, to more than two ; as, Uter nostrum ? Which of us (two ?) 
Quis vestrum ? Which of you (three or more ?) 

Note 2. Nostrum and vestrum are used after partitives, &c., in 
preference to nostri and vestri ; yet the latter sometimes occur. 

Note 3. The partitive word is sometimes omitted ; as, Fies nob'dium 
tu quoquejontium, so. unus. Hor. 
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Not* 4. The noun denoting the whole, after a partitive word, is often 
put in the ablative, with the prepositions de, e, ex, or in, or in the accusa- 
tive, with apud or inter ; as, Jfemo de iis. Alter ex censorlbus. Liv. Unug 
ex multis. Cic. Acerrlmus ex sensibus. Id. Primvs inter omnes. Virg. 
Creesus inter reges opulent issimus. Sen. Apud Helvetios nobilissHmos. 

Note 5. The whole and its parts are frequently placed in apposition, 
distributively ; as, Interfectores, pars in forum, pars Syracusas pergunt. 
Liv. See §204, Rem. 10. 

Note 6. Cuncti and omnes, like partitives, are sometimes followed by a 
genitive plural ; as, Att&lus Maceddnum fere omnibus per suds it, Attalus 
persuaded almost all the Macedonians. Liv. Cunctos homlnum. Ovid. 
Cunctas provinciafum. Plin. 

In the following passage, the genitive singular seems to be used like that 
of a collective noun : Totius autem injustitise nulla capitalior est, &c. Cic. 
Off. 1, 13. The phrase' Rem nullo modo probabllem omnium (Cic. Nat. 
Deor. 1, 27,) seems to be used for Rem nuUo omnium modOrum probabllem. 

Rem. 3. The genitive denoting a whole, may depend on a 
neuter adjective or adjective pronoun. With these the genitive 
singular is commonly used ; as, 

Plus eloquential More (of) eloquence. Tantum fidei, So much fidelity. 
Id tempdris, That time. Ad hoc cetdtis. Sometimes the plural ; as, Id 
miseridrum. Ter. 

Note 1. Most neuter adjectives, thus used, denote quantity ; as, tantum, 
quantum, aliquantum, vlus, minus, dimidium, multum, nimium, plurimum, 
rellquum ; to which add medium, summum, ultlmum, aliud, &c. The pro- 
nouns thus used are hoc, id, illud, istud, quod, and quid, with its com- 
pounds. 

Most of these may either agree with their nouns, or take a genitive ; 
but the latter is more common. Tantum, quantum, aliquantum, and plus, 
when they denote quantity, are used with a genitive only, as are also quid 
and its compounds, when they denote a part, sort, &c., and quod in the 
sense of quantum. Thus, Quantum crevit NUus, tantum spei in annum 
est. Sen. Quid mulieris uxorem habes ? What kind of a woman.... Ter. 
Atlquid forms. Cic. Quid hoc rei est ? What does this mean ? Ter. 
Quod auri, quod argenti, quod ornamentorum fuit, id VerreS dbstulit. 

Note 2. Neuter adjectives and pronouns are scarcely used with a gen- 
itive, except in the nominative and accusative. 

Note 3. Sometimes the genitive after these adjectives and pronouns 
is a neuter adjective, of the first and second declension, without a noun ; 
as, Tantum boni, So much good. Si quid habes novi, If you have any 
thing new. Cic. Quid retlqui est ? Ter. Nihil is also used with such a 
genitive ; as, Nihil sinUri, No sincerity. Cic. This construction some- 
times, though rarely, occurs with an adjective of the third declension ; as, 
Si quidquam non dico civilis sed humdm esset. Liv. . 

Note 4. Neuter adjectives . in the plural number are sometimes 
followed by a genitive, either singular or plural, with a partitive significa- 
tion ; as, EztrEma imperii, The frontiers of the empire. Tac. Ponies et 
via rum angusta, The bridges and the narrow parts of the roads. Id. 
Op&ca locorum. Virg. Antlqua faxttrum. Liv. Cuncta camporum. Tac. 
Exercent colles, atque horum asperrlma pas cunt. Virg. See § 205, Rem. 9. 

Rem. 4. The adverbs sat, satis, parum, nimis, abunde, largi- 
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for, qfcttim, *nd partim, used partitively, are often followed by a 
genitive; as, 

Sal ratidnis, Enough of reason . Virg. Satis loquentue,parum sapientim , 
Enough of fluency, jet but little wisdom. Sail. Minis insididrum. Cic. 
TerrOris etfraudis abunde est. Virg. Am et argenti larftter. Plaut. Co- 
ptdrumaffdtim. Liv. Cnmpartvm iU&rum mihi familiartssimi essent. Cic. 

Note 1. The above words, though generally adverbs, seem, in tins use, 
rather to be nouns or adjectives. 

Note 2. The genitives gentium, terrdrum, loci, and locOrum, are used 
alter adverbs of place ; as, Usquam gentium, Any where. Plaut. Ubi ter- 
rdrum sumus f Where in the world are we ? Cic. Abtrequd terrdrum 
possent. Liv. Ubi sit loci. Plin. Eo loci, In that place. Tac. Eodem 
loci res est. Cic. Nescire quo loci esset. Id. But the last three examples 
might perhaps more properly be referred to Rem . 3. 

The adverbs of place thus used are uln, ubtnam, ubicunque, ubiUbi, 
ubXvis, usquam, nusquam, qud, quovis, quoqud, allqud, ed, eodem. Loci 



also occurs after tin and ibidem; gentium after Umgt ; as, Ibi loci, In that 
place. Plin. Abes lough gentium. Cic. Vicinue is used in the genitive 
after h\c and hue by the comic writers ; as, Hie proximai vicinue. Plaut. 



Hue vicinia. Ter. 

Note 3. Hue, ed, qud, take also a genitive in the sense of degree ; as, 
Ed insolenti® rurorisgus proeessU, He advanced to such a degree of inso- 
lence and madness. Plin. Hue enim molorum ventum est. Curt. HucAn* 
rerum venimus? Pers. Ed miseriarum. Sail. Qud amentia? progress* 
skis. Liv. 

Note 4. Loci, locOrum, and temporis, are used after the adverbs adhuc, 
hide, interea, postea, turn, and tunc, in expressions denoting time ; as, 
Adhuc locOrum, Till now. Plaut. Inde loci, After that. Lucr. Interea 
loci, In the mean time. Ter. Postea loci, Afterwards. Sail. Turn tern- 
pdris. Just. Tunc temporis. Id. LocOrum also occurs after id, denoting 
time ; as, Ad id locOrum, Up to that time, flail. 

Note 5. The genitive ejus sometimes occurs after quoad, in such con- 
nections as the following : Quoad ejus JUri possit, As far as may be (Cic.) ; 
where some think quod, in the sense of quantum, should be read, instead 
of quoad. 

Note 6. Pridie and postridie, though reckoned adverbs, are followed 
by a genitive, depending on the noun dies contained in them ; as, Pridie 
ejus diei, The day before that day. Cic. Pridie insididrum. Tac. Pos- 
tridie ejus diei. Caes. When they are followed by an accusative, ante or 
post is understood. 

Note 7. Adverbs,*- in the superlative degree, like adjectives, are 
followed by a genitive ; as, Optimt omnium, Sest of all. Cic. Min\m& 
gentium, By no means. Ter. 
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$213. A noun, limiting the meaning of an adjective, 
is put in the genitive, to denote the relation expressed in 
English by of or in respect of; as, 

Avldus laudls, Desirous of praise. Plena timer is, Full of fear. 
AppUens gloria, Desirous of glory. Eg€nus aqua, Destitute of water. 
Memor virtutis, Mindful of virtue. 



Doetus fundi, Skilful in speaking. 
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So Jfeseia mens fati, A mind ignorant of fate. Virg. Impdten* ir<e t 
Unable to control anger. Li v. Homines expertes veritdtis, Men destitute 
of truth. Cic. Lactis abundans, Abounding in milk. Virg. Terra ferax 
arbdrum, Land productive of trees. Flin. Tenax propositi vir, A man 
tenacious of his purpose. Hor. JEger arilmi, Sick in mind. Li v. Intiger 
vita scelerisque purus, Upright in life, and free from wickedness. Hor. 

From the above examples, it will be seen that the genitive after an 
adjective is sometimes translated by other words besides of, or in respect 
of, though the relation which it denotes remains the same. 

Remark 1. The adjectives whose signification is most 
frequently limited by a genitive, are, 

(1.) Verbals in ax; as, capax, edax % ferax ,fugax, pervXcax, tenax, &c. 

(2.) Participials in ns, and a few in tus ; as, amans, appitens, cupiens, 
jmtiens, impatiens, sitiens ; — consul tus, doctus, expertus, inexpertus, insuttus, 
insotltus. 

(3.) Adjectives denoting 

Desire and Disgust ; &b, avdrus,atildiis, aipldiis, studiOsus ; fastididsus. 

Knowledge and Ignorance ; as, callidus, conscius, gnarus, peritus, 
prudwts; rod's, igndrus, inscius, imprudens, imperitus, &c. 

Memory and Forgetfulness ; as, memor; tmmimor, &c. ^ 

Certainty and Doubt ; as, certus; incertus, ambiguus, dubius, sus- 
pensus, &c. . 

Care and Negligence; as, anxius, solicitus, provtdus; im^rovidus, 
securus, &c. 

Fear and Confidence ; as, pavldus, timidus; trepidus, impatHdus, 
fidens, interritus, &c. 

Guilt and Innocence ; as, noxius, reus f suspeetus,eompertus ; innoxius 
inndcens, insons, &c. 

Plenty and Want; as, plenus, dives, satur, largus; inops, eg€nus, 
pauper, parens, vacuus, &c. 

Many other adjectives are in like manner limited by a genitive, espe- 
cially by animi, ingenii, mentis, irat, militia, belli, labOris, rerum, asvi, 
morum, vndjidei. 

Rem. 2. The limiting genitive, by a Greek construction, sometimes 
denotes a cause or source, especially in the poets; as, Lassus lab Oris, 
Weary of labor. Hor. Fessus via. Stat. Fessus maris. Hor. 

-Rem. 3. Participles in ns, when used as such, take after them the same 
case 'as the verbs from which they are derived; as, Se amans, Loving 
himself. Cic. Mare terrain appitens. Id. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the genitive, denoting of, or in respect 
of, a different construction is used after many adjectives; as, 

(1.) An infinitive or clause; as, Certus ire. Determined to go. Ovid. 
Cantare perlti. Virg. Felicior unguere tela. Id. Anxius quid facto opus 
sit. Sail. 

(2.) An accusative with a preposition ; as, Ad rem . avidior. Ter. 
Avidus in direptiones. Lav. Animus catpax ad pnecepta. Ovid. Ad 
easum fortunamyue felix. Cic. Ad fraudem callldus. id, * Ditlgens ad 
custodiendum. Id. KegUgentior in patrem. Just. Vir ad disciplinam 
peritus. Cic. Ad bella rudis. Liv. Potens in res feelllcss. Id. 

(3.) An accusative without a preposition, chiefly in the poets; as, 
Kudus membra, Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Qs, Immerosone aeo simtys< 
M. QeWnfulvus. Hor. See §334, IJ, 
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(4.) An ablative with a preposition ; as, AvXdua in pecuniia, Eager in 
regard to money. Cic. Anxius de fama. Quinct. Rvdis in rare cttrtls. 
Cie. PerUus de agricultara. Varr. Prudens in jure civiU. Cic. Jtac# 
de vi. Id. Purus ab cultu hum&no. Liv. CerHar foetus de re. Cio. 
Ao&ttaw de re. Id. Super sceltire susvectus. Sail, /nop* ab amfcia. Cie. 
Pauper in ere. Hor. ModXcus in cultu. Plin. Ab aquis sferi/if . Apnl. 
Coptbsus a frumento. Cic. Ab equitatujb-mitf. Id. 

(5.) An ablative without a preposition ; as, Arte rtuUs, Rude in art. 



Ovid. Regni crimlne insons. lav. Compos mente. Virg. Prudens 
consilio. Just. JEger pedlbus. 8all. Prastans ingenio. Cic. ModXcus 
severittte. Tac. Nihil insidiis vacuum. Cic. Amor ei melle et felle est 



fecundissimus. Plaut. 

In many instances, the signification of the accusative and ablative after 
adjectives differs, in a greater or less degree, from that of the genitive. 

Rem. 5. As many of the adjectives, which are followed by a genitive, 
admit of other constructions, the most common use of each, with particu- 
lar nouns, can, in general, be determined only by recourse to the diction- 
ary, or to the classics. Some have,- - 

- (1.) The genitive only ; as, benignus, exsers, impos y impdtens, vrrltMS, 
liber dlis, munificus, pratiargus, and many others. 

(2.) The genitive more frequently ; as, compos, consors, eginus, exhorts, 
experSyferWis, indigus, parous, pauper, prod&gus, sterUis, prosper, msatid- 
tus, insatjobilis. 

(3.) The genitive or ablative indifferently ; as, copidsus, dives, fecundus, 
ferax, immunis, indnis, inovs, largus, modlcus, immodHcus, nimius, opulen- 
tus, plenus, potens, purus, refertus, satur, vacuus, uber. 

(4.) The ablative more frequently; as, abundant, alUnus, cassust 
eztorris,firmus, fatus, frequens, gravis, gravldus, jeiunus, infirmus, liber f 
loeuples, lotus, maetus, nudus, onuslus, orbus, pollens f satidtus, tenuis^ 
truncus, viduus, 

(5.) The ablative only ; as, be&tots, mutUus, tumidus, turgidus. 

For the construction of the ablative after the preceding' adjective* 
see § 250. 

Rem. 6. Some adjectives which are usually limited by a dative, some- 
times take a genitive instead of the dative : as, simlUs, dissimilis, Ac 
See § 222, Rem. 2. 

GENITIVE AFTER VERBS. 

$214. Sum, and verbs of valuing, are followed by a 

genitive, denoting degree of estimation ; as, 

A me argentum, quanti est, sumlto ; Take of me so much money as (he) 
is worth. Ter. Magni astimdbat pecuniam. He valued money greatly. 
Cic. Ager nunc pluris est, quam tuncfuit. Id. 

Remark 1. This genitive may be, 

(1.) A neuter adjective of quantity- ; as, tanti, quanti, pUtris, minoris, 
magni, vermagni, vlurlmi, maxlmi, minimi, parti, tantidem, quanHeunquey 
fuantlvts, quantilwet, but not moftt and majoris. 

(2.) The nouns assisyfiocci^ nauci, nihlH, jnU f teruneU, and also pensi 
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Rim. 2. The verbs of valuing are (Bsflmo, existtmo, duco, facio, kabeo, 
pcndo, puto, deputo, taxo, to which may be added refert and intlrest. 
Thus, Ut quanti quisoue se ipse facial, tanti fiat ab amlcis ; That as much 
as each one values himself, so much he should be valued by his friends 
Cic. Sed aula parvi id duciret. Id. Hondres si magni non vuUmus. Id. 
Non asaiaf oris? Catull. Neque auod dixi, flocci existlmat. Plaut. Mud 
mea magni interest, That greatly concerns me. Cic. Farvi refert jus 
did. Id. 

Note 1. JEqui and boni are put in the genitive after facio and consulo; 
as, Nos 8Bqui bonfyue faclmus. Xiv. Bom consuluit, He took it in good 
part. Plin. 

Note 2. After asftmo, the ablatives magnet, permagno, parvo, nihllo, 
are sometimes used; as, Data magno cestimas, accepta parvo. Sen. So 
other ablatives, when definite price is denoted. Pro nihUo, also, occurs 
after duco, habeo, and pulo. So nihil with (Bstlmo and moror. 

Note 3. With refer/ and interest, instead of the genitive, an adverb or 

'neuter accusative is often used; as, Multum refert. Mart. Plurlmum 

interirit. Juv. Tua nihil referibat. Ter. Quid autemUlius inUrcst ? Cic. 

Note 4. The neuter adjectives above enumerated, and kujus, may be 
referred to a noun understood, as pretii, oris, pondiris, momenti; and 
may be considered as limiting a preceding noun, also understood, and 
denoting some person or thing indefinite ; as, JEstlmo te magni, i. e. hom- 
inem magni pretii. Scio ejus ordlnes auctoritdtem semper apud te magni 
fidsse, i. e. rem magni momenti. The words assis, &c., may also be con- 
sidered as depending on an omitted noun, as pretio, rem, &c. 
For tanti, quanti, pluris, minOris, denoting price, sed § 252. 

$215. (1.) Miser eor, miser esco, and the impersonate 
miseret, pcenitet, pudet, tcedet, and piget, are followed by a 
genitive of the object in respect to which the feeling is 
exercised ; as, 

Miseremini sociOrum, Pity the allies. Cic. Miserescite regis, Pity the 
king. Virg. Tui me misiret, mei piget, I pity you, and am sorry for my- 
self Ace. Eos ineptiarum pomltet. Cic. Fratris me pudet pigctque. Ter. 
Me civitdtis morum piget Usdetque. Sail. So the passive ; Nunquam sus- 
cepti negotii cum pertasum est. Nep. Lenitudlnis eorum perttesa. Tac. 
Miseritum est me tudrum fortunarum. Ter. Cave te fratrum miseredtur. 
Cic. 

Miserescit is sometimes used in the same manner ; as, Nunc te miserescat 
mei. Ter. Miser eo, in the active voice, also occurs with a genitive ; as, 
Ipse sui misiret. Lucr. Pertasus ignaviam suam occurs in Suetonius. 

Remark. The genitive after the above impersonate seems to depend 
on an indefinite subject which is omitted. See § 209, Rem. 3, (4.) In- 
stead of the genitive, an infinitive or clause is sometimes used as a subject; 
as, Non me hoc jam dicdre pudebit. Cic. Non peenltet me quantum pro- 
fecerim. Id. These verbs have also sometimes a nominative, especially 
a neuter pronoun ; as, Me quidem hoc conditio non pomltet. Plant. Non 
te hflec pudent ? Ter. 

Misiret occurs with an accusative, instead of a genitive ; as, Menedemi 
vicem misiret me. Ter. 

These verbs also take an accusative of the person exercising the feeling 
Which they express. See § 229. Rem. 6. 
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(2.) Satago is followed by a genitive denoting in what re* 
sped ; as. 

Is sat&git rerum suarum, He is busily occupied with his own affairs. 
Ter. This compound is often written separately. Agito, with sat, in like 
manne^ is followed by a genitive ; as, Nunc agltas sat tide tudrum rerum. 
Plaut 

§ 216. Recordor, memini, reminiscor, and obliviscor, 
are followed by a genitive or accusative of the object 
remembered or forgotten ; as, 

Hujus meriti recordor, I remember his merit. Cic. Omnes gradus efatis 
recordor tuts, I call to mind all the periods of your life. Id. Memini vivo- 
rum, I am mindful of the living. Id. NumSros memini, I remember the 
measure. Virg. Cinnara memini, I remember Cinna. Cic. Reminisd 
vetiris famee. Nep. Rtminisci arnlcos. Ovid. Injuriarum oblivisdtur. 
Nep. » Obliviscc're Graios. Virg. 

Remark 1. These verbs seem sometimes to be considered as active/ 
and sometimes as neuter. As active, they take an accusative regularly; 
as neuter, they take a genitive, denoting that in respect to which mem- 
ory, &c. are exercised ; as, Oblivisci controversiarum, To be forgetful of 
(in respect of) controversies. 

Rem. 2. Recordor and memini, to remember, are sometimes followed 
by an ablative with de; as, Petlmus ut de suis liberie .... recordentur. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Memini, signifying to make mention of, has a genitive, or an 
ablative with de ; as, Jfeque hujus rei memlnit poita. Quinct Meministi 
de exsulibus. Cic. For the genitive with venit in mentem. see § 211, 
Rem. 8, (5.) 

$ 217. Verbs of accusing, convicting, condemning, 
and acquitting, are followed by a genitive denoting the 
crime ; as, 

Arguit me furti, He accuses me of theft. Alarum accusal probri, He 
accuses another of villany Meipsum inertia? condemno. Cic. 

Remark 1 . To this rule belong the verbs of 

Accusing; accuso, ago, arccsso, arguo, cito, defiro, incrlpo, incuso, 
insim&lo, postuJo, and more rarely alilgo, anqulro, astringo, capto, increp- 
Ito, urgeo, interrdgo. 

Convicting ; convinco, coarguo, prehendo. 

Condemning; damno, condemno, infdmo, and more rarely judtco, noto 9 
plector. 

Acquitting ; absolvo, lihlro, purgo, and rarely solvo. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the genitive, an ablative with de is often used ; as, 
Accusare de negligentia. Cic. De vi condemnati sunt. Id. De repetun- 
dis est postuldtus.l^. Sometimes^with in; as, In quo te. accuso (Cic); 
and after libtro, with a or ab ; as, A scelere liberati sumus. Cic. 

With some of the above verbs, an ablative without a preposition is often 
used; as, Liberdre culpa. Cic. Crimen quo argui posset. Nep. Procon- 
siilem postulaytrat repetundis. Tac. This happens especially with general 
words denoting crime; as, scelus, maleficium, peccdtum, &c; as, Me 
peccato solvo. Liv. The ablatives crimlne and nomine, without a prepo- 
sition, are often inserted before the genitive ; as, Arcessire allquem crimlne 
ambitus. Liv. Nomine sccUris conjuratUmisque damndti. Cic. 
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Rem. 3. The punishment is expressed either by the genitive, th* 
ablative, or the accusative with ad or in; as, Damndtus longi labdris 



in the genitive or ablative ; as, Duces capitis damndtos. Nep. Nee capita 
damndrer. Cic. So with some other verbs besides those or accusing, Ac. 
Quern ego capitis verdam. Plaut. Me capitis periclitdtum memini. Apul. 
With piecto and p Lector, caput is used in the ablative only. 

Rem. 4. dcc-Oso, incUso, insimulo, instead of the genitive, sometimes 
take the accusative, especially, of a neuter pronoun ; as, Si id me non 
accusas. Plaut. Que me incusaviras. Ter. Sic me insimul&re falsum 
faclnus. Plaut. See § 231, Rem. 5. 

Rem. 5. The following verbs of accusing, &c., are not followed by a 
genitive of the crime, but, as active verbs, by an accusative : — calumnior, 
carpOf corripio, crimlnor, culpo, excUso, multo, punio, reprehendo, sugUlo, 
taxo t traduco, vitupiro ; as, Culp&re infecunditdtem agrOrum. Colum. 
Excusdre errOrem et adolescentiam. Liv. 

This construction also occurs with some of the verbs before enumerated ; 
as, Ejus avaritiam perfidiamyue accusdrat. Nep. Culpam arguo. Liv. 
With multo, the punishment is put in the ablative only, without a prepo- 
sition ; as, Exeiliis, morte multantur. Cic 

§218. Verbs of admonishing are followed by a gen- 
itive denoting that in respect to which the admonition is 
given; as, 

MiHtes tempdris monet t He admonishes the soldiers of the occasion 4 . 
Tac. Admonthot alium egestatis, alium cupiditatis stub. Sail. 

Remark 1. The verbs of admonishing are maneo, admoneo, commoneo, 
commonefacio. Instead of the genitive, they sometimes have an ablative 
with de ; as, De sde TeUuris me admbnes (Cic.) ; — sometimes a neuter 
accusative of an adjective pronoun or adjective ; as, Eoihoc maneo (Cic.) ; 
Illud me admoneo (Id.) ; Multa admotUmur (Id.) j — and rarely a noun ; 
as, Earn rem nos locus admonuit. Sail. 

Rem. 2. These verbs, instead of the genitive, are often followed by an 
infinitive or clause ; as, Soror monet succurr&re Lauso 7umum t His sister 
admonishes Turnus to succor Lausus. Virg. Monet , ,ut suspiciOnes vitet. 
Ces. Monet ratidnem frumenti esse habendam. Hirt. Immortalia ne 
speres monet annus. Hot. 

§219. Refert and interest are followed by a genitive of 
the person or thing whose concern or interest they denote ; as, 
Humanitdtis refert, It concerns human nature. Plin. InUrest omnium 
recti facire, It concerns all to do right. Cic. 

Remark 1. Instead of the genitive of the substantive pro- 
nouns, the adjective pronouns mea, tua, sua, nostra, and vestra, 
are used ; as, 

Mea nihil refert* It does not concern me. Ter. Tua et mea maxime 
intirest, te vaUre. Cic. Magis reipubllc© interest quam mea. Id. 

Refert rarely occurs with the genitive, but often with the adjective 
pronouns. 

Rem. 2. In regard to the case of these adjective pronouns, gramma- 
17 
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flans diftr. Some nptcie that they we in the accusative plural neater, 
agreeing with an indefinite noun understood ; as, hdlrest mea, i. e. est 
inter me*; It is among my concerns. Rtfert turn, \. e. refert se ad tna; It 
refers itself to your concerns. Others think that they ate in the ablative* 
singular feminine, agreeing with re, causd, dbc., understood. 

Rem. 3. Instead of a genitive, an accusative with ad is sometime* 
used ; as, Ad hondrem meum interest qu&m primum urbem me venire 
(Cic.) ; Quid id ad me out ad meam rem refert (Plant.) ; — sometimes, though 
rarely, an accusative without a preposition; as, Quid te igitur retuUt? 
(Plaut.) j— or a dative ; as, Die quid refirat intra natural fines viventi. Hor. 

Rem. 4. These verbs often have a nominative, especially a neuter 
noun ; as, Id mea minimi refert. Ter. Hoc vehementer irUlrest n ' 
Cic. JYon qud mea interesset loci natara. Id. 

For the genitives tanti, quanti, &c, after refert and inUrest, see § 214. 
$ 220. Many verbs which are usually otherwise construed, 
are sometimes followed by a genitive. This rule includes 

1. Certain verbs denoting an affection of the mind; ango, discrueior, 
excrucio, folio, pendeo, which are followed by animi ; deeipior, desipio, 
fallor, fastidio, invideo, miror, vereor; as, Absurd^ facts eui angas te 
animi. Plaut. Me animi fallit. Lucr. Decipltur labdrum. Hor. . Dtsip- 
Ubam mentis. Plaut. Justitie ne prius mirer belllne laborum. V irg. 

2. The following, in imitation of the Greek idiom; abstineo (Hor.), 
desino (Id.), desisto (Virg.), laudo (Sil.), levo (Plaut.), participo (Id.), pro- 
kibeo (Sil.), pur go (Hor.) RegndvU populOrum occurs in Horace, for 
which some manuscripts read regndtor. 

3. Some verbs denoting to Jill, to abound, to want, which are commonly 
followed by an ablative. Such are abundo, earto, eompleo, expleo, impleo, 
egeo, indigeo, saturo, seateo ; as, Adolesccntem sum temeritatis implet, He 
fills the youth with his own rashness,- Li v. Anirnum expUsse namms. 
Virg. Egeo consilii. Cic. /ion tarn artis indigent quam laboris. Id. 
See §§249 and 250, (2.) 

4. Potior, which also is usually followed by an ablative ; as, Urifis 
notiri, To gain possession of the city. Sail. Potiri regni (Cic.), hostiunf 
(Sail.), rerum (Cic.) Votio (active) occurs in Plaut us; as, Eum nunc 
potivit servitatis, He has made him partaker of slavery. In the same 
writer, potitus est hostium signifies, " he fell into the hands of the enemy." 



GENITIVE OF PLACE. 

§221. I. The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the first or second declen- 
sion and singular number, is put in the genitive ; as, 

Habitat Miteti, He lives at Miletus. Ter. Quid Rommfadam? What 
can I do at Rome ? Juv. 

Remark I. Names of islands and countries are sometimes put in the 
genitive, like names of towns ; as, Itk&a* vivire, To live in Ithaca. Cic. 
Corcjjrm fulmus. Id. Pompeium Cypri visum esse. Ces. Crete* jussit 
constdire Apollo. Virg. JWwt Libya. Id. Roma Jfumidiaque. Sail. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the genitive, the ablative of names of towns of the 
({rst and second declension and singular number, is sometimes, though 
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rarely, used ; m, Rex Tyro deeidit, The king dies at Tyre. Just. Et 
Corintho et Athinis et LactdamAne nuncidta est victoria. Id. Pons quern 
Ule Abydo ftcirat. Id. Hujus exemplar Roma nullum habtmus. Vitruv. 
Jfon ante Tyro. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The genitives domi, militia, belli, and humi, are 
construed like names of towns ; as, 

Tenuit se domi, He staid at home. Cic. Vir domi darns. Liv. Una 
semper militias et domifuimus, We were always together both at home 
and abroad. Ter. Belli spectata domlque virtus. Hor. Militia and belli 
are thus used only when opposed to domi. 

(1.) Domi is thus used with the possessives mete, turn, sua, nostra, 
vestrm, and alienee; as, Domi nostra viziC, He lived at my house. Cic. 
Ajmd eum sic fid tanquam me© domi. Id. Sacr\ficium, quod aliens domi 
fiiret invisBre. Id. But with other adjectives, an ablative, with or without 
a preposition, is used ; as, In vidud domo. Ovid. Paternd domo. Id. 
Sometimes also with the possessives ; as, Med in domo. Hor. In domo 
sud. Nep. So, instead of humi, kumo is sometimes used/ with or without 
a preposition ; as, In kumo arenasd. Ovid. Sedere Kumo nudd. Id. 

(2.) When a genitive denoting the possessor follows, either domi or in 
domo is used ; as, Deprekensus domi Cas&ris. Cic. In domo Ccesdris. 
Id. In domo ejus. Nep. 

(3.) The ablative domo for domi also occurs ; as, Ego id nunc experior 
domo. Plaut. Bello for belli is found in Livy, Lib. 9. 2b* — Domi beUQqut. 

(4.) Terra is sometimes used like humi ; as, Sacra terras cetazHmus. Liv. 
Vicinut occurs in Plautus — Proximce vicinis hahitat. 
* (5.) The genitive of names of towns, domi, militia, &c., are supposed 
by some to depend on a noun understood ; as, urbe, oppldo, aullbus, solo, 
loco, tempore, &c. 

GENITIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

II. Certain adverbs are followed by the genitive. See § 212, Rem. 4. 

III. The genitive plural is sometimes used after the preposition tenus; 
as, Cvmdrum tenus, As far as Cum© fCcel.) ; Crurum tenus (Virg.) j Lati- 
rum tenus (lA.) \ — sometimes, also, though rarely, the genitive singular; 
as, Corcyrce, tenus. Liv. 



DATIVE. 
DATIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

$ 222. A noun limiting the meaning of an adjective, 
is put in the dative, to denote the object or end to which 
the quality is directed ; as, 

UtVis agris, Useful to the fields. Juv. Jucundus amlcis, Agreeable to 
his friends. Mart. Inimleus quUH, Unfriendly to rest. Id. Charta tnutUis 
scribendo, Paper not useful for writing. Plin. 

The dative is commonly translated by the prepositions to or for ; wot 
sometimes by other prepositions, or without a preposition. 
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Remark 1. Adjectives signifying; advantageous, pleasant, 
friendly, fit, like, inclined, ready, easy, clear, equal, and their 
opposites, also those signifying near, many compounded with. 
con, and verbals in bilis, are followed by the dative ; as, 

Felix rut*, Propitious to your friends. Virg. Oratio ingrOta Gatlis, A 
speech displeasing to the Gauls. Csas. Amicus tyrannldi, Friendly to 
tyranny. Nep. Labori inhabllis, Ununited to labor. Cofam. Patri shnUis, 
Like his father. Cic. Aptum temp&ri. Id. Malo promts. Sen. Promp- 
tus sedttfini. Tac. Cuivis facile est. Ter. Miki cerium est. Cic. Par 
fratri tuo. Id. Falsa veris finittma sunt. Id. Oculi eoncoUres corp&ri, 
Colum. MulHs bonis flebUis. Hor. 

Many adjectives of other significations are also followed by a dative of 
the end or object. 

After verbals in bilis, the dative is usually rendered by the preposition 
by; ha, Tiki credibilis serrno, A speech credible to you, t. c. worthy to be 
believed by you. Ovid. 

The expression dicto audiens, signifying obedient, is followed by the 
dative ; as, Suracusani nobis dicto audientes sunt. Cic. Audiens dicto fuit 
jussis magistratuum. Nep. In this phrase, dicto is a dative limiting audiens, 
and the words dicto audiens seem to form a compound equivalent to obe- 
diens, and, like that, followed by a dative ; thus, JVse plebs nobis dicto 
audiens atque obediens sit. Lav. 

Rem. 2. The adjectives cupialis, affinis, alUnus, communis, fans, par t 
proprius, simllis, dissimllis, suverstes, and some others, instead of a dative 
of the object, are sometimes followed by a genitive ; as, Simllis tui, Like 
you. Plaut. Par hujus, Equal to him. Lucan. Affinis Casaris. V.Max. 
Cuiusque proprivm. Cic. Superstes omnium. Suet Tui fidisstma. Virg. 

But most of these, when thus used, seem rather to be taken substan- 
tively; as, JEqudlis ejus } His equal. Cic. So in English, "his like," 
u his survivor, &c. 

Rem. 3. Some adjectives with the dative are followed by another case 
denoting a different relation ; as, Mens sibi conscia recti, A mind conscious 
to itself of rectitude. Virg. See §213. 

Rem. 4. Many adjectives, instead of the dative of the end 
or object, are often followed by an accusative with a preposition. 

(1.) Adjectives signifying advantageous, fit, and the opposite, take an 
accusative of the purpose or end with ad, but only a dative of the person ; 
as, Ad nuUam rem utilis. Cic. Locus aptus ad insidias. Id. 

(2.) Adjectives denoting motion or tendency, take an accusative with 
ad more frequently than a dative ; as, Pigcr ad poenas, ad premi* velox 
{Ovid.) ; Ad allquem morbum proclivior (Cic.) ; Ad omne f&cinus pardlus 
(Id.) ; Promts ad fidem (Liv.) ;— rsometimes with in ; as, Celer in pug- 
Sil. 



(3.) Many adjectives, signifying an affection of the mind, sometimes 
have an accusative of tne object with in, erga, or adversus; as, Fidilis in 
filios. Just. Mater acerba in suos partus. Ovid. Gratus erga me. Cic. 
Gratum adversus te. Id. So Dissimllis in domlnum. Tac' 

(4.) Adjectives signifying like, equal, common, &c., when plural, are 
often followed by the accusative with inter; as, Inter se similes. Cic. 
Inter eos communis. Id. Inter se diver si. Id. 

Rem. 5. Propior and protflmus, instead of the dative, have sometimes 
an accusative without a preposition ; as, fyod vitium propius yirtHtem 
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erat. Sail. Jfe propius se castra mov€ret, pettirunt. Cm. Ager, fits 
proximus finem Megalopoltfdrum est. Liv. 

Rem. 6. Some adjectives, instead of the dative, have at times an abla- 
tive with a preposition. Thus, par, communis, consentaneus, discors, with 
cum ; as, Quern parcm cum liberie fecisti. Sail. Consentaneum cum *£» 
Uteris. Cic. Cwltas secum discors. Liv. So altinus and diversus with 
a or aft; as, Altinus a me (Ter.); A ratione diversus (Cic.) ; or without a 
preposition ; as, Atinum nostrd amicitia. Id. 

Rem. 7. Abm is sometimes followed by the dative, chiefly in the jpoets ; 
as, Jupiter omnibus idem. Virg. Invltum qui servat idem facti occidentl. 
Hor. In the first example, omnibus is a dative of the object ; in the second, 
the dative follows idem, in imitation of the Greek construction with 
crtfro?, and is equivalent to quod facit is, qui occldit. Idem is generally 
followed not by a case, but by qui, ac, at que, ut, or quhm; sometimes by 
the preposition cum; as, Eddem mecum poire. Tac. Similis and par are 
sometimes, like idem, followed by ac and atque. 

Note. Nouns are sometimes followed by a dative of the object; as, 
VirtuObus hostis. Cic. Caput Italia omni. Liv. See § 211, Rem. 5. 
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$ 223. A noun limiting the meaning of a verb, is put 
in the dative, to denote the object or enrf, to or for which 
any thing is, or is done ; as, 

Mea domus tibi patet, My house is open to you. Cic. Parsoptdre locum 
tecto, A part choose a site lor a building. Virg. Tibi seris, tibi metis ; Ton 
sow for yourself, you reap for yourself Plant. Licet nemlni contra patriam 
ducire exercltum, It is lawful to no one to lead an army against his country. 
Cic. Hoc tibi promiUo, I promise this to you. Id. Haret latfri letdUs 
arundo. Virg. Suido fabulam narras. Hor. Mihi responsum dedit. Virg 
Sic vo8 non vobis fertis aratra boves. Id Omnibus bonis expidit salvam 
esse remjrubllcam. Cic. Aptat habendo ensem. Virg. 

The dative is thus used after active and neuter verbs, both personal and 
impersonal, and in both voices. 

Remark 1. The dative after many verbs is rendered not by to or for, 
but by other prepositions, or without a preposition. Many neuter verbs are 
translated into English by an active verb, and the dative after them is 
usually rendered like the object -of an active verb. 

Most verbs after which the signs to and for are not used with the dative, 
are enumerated in this and the Following sections. 

Rem. 2. Many verbs signifying to favor, please, trust, and 
their contraries, also to assist, command, obey, serve, resist, 
threaten, and be angry, govern the dative; as, 

Ilia tibi favet, She favors you. Ovid. Mihi placebat Pomponius, minimi 
dispHctbat. Cic. Qui sibi fidit. Hor. Jfon licet sui comm&di causd no 
cere alteri. Cic. Jfon invidetur illi retati sed etiamfavttur. Id. DespCrat 
saluti sua. Id. Jfeque mihi vestra decrita auxiliantur. Sail. Impiral out 
sere it collecta petunia cuique. Hor. Obedire et parlre voluntati. Cic. 
Quoniam factidni immicorum resistire nequivlrit. Sail. Mihi minabatur. 
Cic. Irasciimmlcis. Cabs. 
17* 
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So AdiOlor, blandUfr, commddo, /***>, gratjftcOri grater, frat&or tffltaf 
its verbal gratuiabundus, ignosco, tndulgeo, palpor, pareo, plaudo, stvdee>, 
subparasitor ; amulor, incommddo, inmdeo, noceo.—Placeo, libet or Utbet ; 
disptUeo^-Oredo, fido, canfido; despero, difida^dnumcubr, auzUtar, 




rtluctor, realtor, repugno, resisto, and , chiefly in the poets, belU, ccrto,hictar t 
pugno.— Minor, commlnor, intermlnor.—Irascor, succenseo, to which may 
be added convicior, degeniro, exce!lo, nubo (to marry), prasMor, pravartcor, 
recipio (to promise), remmcio, respondeo,suadeo, ptrsuadco, dtssuadeo, sup- 
ptico, and sometimes lateo and decet. 

(1.) Many of the above verbs, instead of the dative, are sometimes fol- 
lowed by an accusative ; as, adulor, ausculto, blandior, degeniro, despero, 
indulgeo, lateo, medeor, meaXcor, modiror, prastdlor, proindeo, &c. ; as, 
Aduldri allquem. Cic. Tac. Hanc cave degenlres. Ovid. InduLgeo me. 
Ter. Hujus adventum pntstdlans. Cobs. Providere rem frumenta- 
riam. Id. 

Others, as active verbs, have, with the dative, an accusative, expressed 
or understood ; as, impiro, mando, ministro, minor, commlnor, interminor, 
pracipio, recipio, renuncio, &c.; as, Equites impirat civitatlbus. Cees. 
Ministrdre victum alieui. Varr. Deflagrationem urbi et Italia tofc mina- 
bdtur. Cic. 

(2.) Many verbs which, from their significations, might be included in 
the above classes, are. as active verbs, only followed by an accusative ; as, 
delectojuvo, Uedo, offendo, &c. Jubeo is followed by the accusative with 
an infinitive, and sometimes, though rarely, by the accusative alone, or the 
dative with an infinitive ; as, Jubeo te bene sperare. Cic. Lex jubet ea 
qua facienda sunt. Id. Ubi Britannlco jussit exsurgire. Tac. Fido and 
eonftdo are often followed by the ablative, with or without a preposition; 
as, Fidire cursu. Ovid. 

$ 224. Many verbs compounded with these eleven prepo- 
sitions, ad, ante, con, in, inter % ob,post,pr<B,pro, sub, and super, 
are followed by the dative ; as, 

-Innuecceptis, Favor our undertakings. Virg. RomdnUeqwtibualUe'raaffe- 
runtur, Letters are brought to the Roman knights. Cic. Antecdlire omnibus, 
To excel all. Id. Antct&lil ins religionem. Hep. Audetque viris concurrtre 
virgo. Virg. Exercltum exercitui, duces duclbus compardrc. Iiv. Im« 
minet his aer. Ovid. PecSri signum impressit. Virg. Jfox prseHo inter- 
vtnit. Liv. InterdixU fcsftaontbus scenam. Suet. Meis commfidis qflcis 
et obstas. Cic Cum se AoJffcjsMelis objecissent. Id. Posihabui mea seria 
ludo. Virg. Certamlni prasea%.$uet. Hibernis Labifnum prceposuit. 
Cws. Vohis profuit ingenium. Ovid. Misfiris succurrlre disco. Virg. 
lis svbsidia submittebat. Cs3S. Timldis superoe'nU JEgle. Virg. So 

1. Accedo, accresco, accumbo, acquiesco, adequito, adkareo, adjacto, adno, 
adndto, adsto, adstipulor, adsum, adverser, affulgeo, aildbor, annuo, ap- 
par to, applaudo, approprnquo, arrideo, asplro, assentior, assideo, assisto, 
assuesco, assurgo; — addo, afflro, affigo, adjicio, adjungo, adhibea, admo- 
veo, adverto, a&go, appono, apptico, advalvo, aspefgo. 

2. Anted do, antecelto, anteeo, antesto, antevenio, anteverto; — anteftro, 
antehabeo, antepdno. 

3. Cohareo, colludo, condno, congruo, consentio, eonsdno, eontdvo, and, 
chiefly in the poets, co€o, concumbo, concurro, contendo ;- 
pfrWj confiro, conjungo. 
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4. Incido, incumbo, mdormio, inkio, ingemisco, inhareo, mnascor, tnnl- 
tor, insideo, insidior, insto, insisto, in&ado, insulto, invddo, inmgilo, Ufa- 
crfmo, Ul&do, immineo, immorior, immdror, impendeo, insum ; — immisceo, 
impOno, imprimo, inflro, inglro, injicio, inclodo, ins&ro, inspergo, in&ro. 

5. Inter ce do, inter dido, inter jaceo, intermtco, inter sum, intervenio ; — tn- 
terdlco, interpdno. 

6. Obambulo, oberro, obeqvStto, obluctor, obmurmuro,obr€po i obsto, obsisto, 
obstripo, obsum, obtrecto, obvenio, obversor, oecumbo, occurro, occur so, offi- 
cio ; — obduco, objicio, offlro, off undo, oppOno. 

7. Postfiro, posthabeo, postpOno, postputo, postscrlbo. 

8. Pr cert do, praeurro, praeo, prcesideo, prteluceo, pranitco, prceswn, pro- 
valco, prawertor ;—pr&f6ro, prcejicio, prcepono. 

9. Procumbo, prqficio, propugno, prosum, prospicxo, provideo. 

10. Succedo, succumbo, sueeurro, sufficio, suffrdgor,' subcresco, suboleo, 
subjacco, subripo, subsum, subvenio ; — subdo, subjugo, submit to, suppono, 
substerno. 

11. Super curro, super sto, super sum, supervenio, supervtoo. 

Remark 1. Some verbs, compounded with ab, de, ex, circum, and con- 
tra, are occasionally followed by the dative ; as, absum, desum, dtlabor, 
excido, circumdo, circumfundo, circumjaceo, circumjicio, contradxco, con- 
traeo; as, Serto caplti ddapsa, The garlands having fallen from his head. 
V irg. Jfunqui nummi excidlrunt tibi ? Flaut. Tigris urbi circumfundUur* 
Plin. 

Rem. 2. Some verbs of repelling and taking away (most of which are 
compounds of ab, de, or ex), are sometimes followed by the dative, though 
more commonly by the ablative ; as, abigo, abrdgo, abscindo, aufiro, am- 
mo, arceo, defendo, demo, derdgo, detrdho, eripio, eruo, excutio, eximo, ex- 
torqueo, extrdho, exuo, surripio. Thus, Nee mini te eripient, Nor shall they 
take you from me. Ovid. Solstitium pecdri defendUe. Virg. Hunc arU- 
bis pecdri. Id. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs of differing (compounds of di or dis) likewise 
occur with the dative, instead of the ablative with a preposition; as, 
diffiro, discrlpo, diseordo, dissentio, dissideo, disto ; as, Quantum simplex 
huarisque nepoti discrlpet, et quantum discordet partus avaro. Hor. So 
likewise miseeo ; as, Mista modestice gravltas. Cic. 

Rem. 4. Many verbs compounded with prepositions, instead of the 
dative, either constantly or occasionally take the case of the preposition , 
which is sometimes repeated. Sometimes, also, one of similar significa- 
tion is used; as, Ad primam vocem timldas advertUis aures. Ovid. 
Nemo eum antecessit. Nep. Inftrunt omnia in ignem. C®s. Silex *»- 
cumbebat ad amnem. Virg. Conferte hanc pacern cum UUf bello. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Some neuter verbs compounded with prepositions, either take 
the dative, or, acquiring an active signification, are followed by the accu- 
sative ; as, Helvetii rtUquos Gallos vtrtute pr act dura, The Helvetii surpass 
the other Gauls in valor. C«es. Uterque lsocratem at&te pracurrU. Cic 
So praeo, prasto, praverto, prcectllo. 

<§> 225. I. Verbs compounded with satis, bene, and male, 
are followed by the dative ; as, 

Et natarjB et legibus satisferit, He satisfied both nature and the ^laws. 
Cic. Mchrumest benefaeire reipublic®, It is honorable to benefit the 
state. Sail. Maledf cU utrique. Hor. So satisdo, benedlco, malefacio. 
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These compound* are often written separately ; and the dative tiwmjsj 
depends not on satis, bene, and matt, bat on the simple verb. 

II. Verbs in the passive voice are sometimes followed bj a dative of the 
agent, chiefly in the poets ; as, Jfequo cornUur ulli, Nor is he seen by any 
one. Virg. JVW/a tudrum audit* mini nsque visa sororum. Id. Bat the 
agent alter passives is usually in the ablative with a preposition. 

III. The participle in dus is followed by a dative of the 
agent; as, 

Semel omnibus caleanda est via leti, The way of death must onee be 
trod by all. Hor. Jidkibsnda est nobis di!igentia, We must use diligence. 
Cic. Vestigia snmmorum homlnum sibi tuenda esse dieit. Id. Dviendum 
est tibi ipsi. Id. Faciendum mini putAvi, ut respondSrem. Id. 

Remark 1. Tbe dative is sometimes wanting when the agent is in- 
definite ; as, Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpdre sano. Juv. H\e 
vineendum ant moriendum, militcs, est. Liv. In such examples, tibi, vo- 
bis, nobis, hominXbus, &c., may be supplied. 

Rem. 2. The participle in dus sometimes, though rarely, has, instead 
of the dative, an ablative with a or ab; as, Deus est venerandus a nobis. 
Cic. 

IV. Verbs signifying motion or tendency are followed by an 
accusative with ad or tn ; as, 

Ad templum PaU&dis ibant. Virg. Ad pretdrem homlnem traxit. Cic. . 
Vergil ad septemtriones. Cs3S. In conspectum venire. Nep. 

So curro, duco, fero,fest\no,fugio, incllno, lego, pergo, porta, prmcipfiUo, 
propiro, tendo, tolo, vado, verto. 

So likewise verbs of calling, exciting, &c. ; as, Eurum ad se vocat. 
Virg. Provocdsse ad pagnam. Cic. So anlmQ, hortor, incito, invito, la* 
etsso, stimldo, susdto ; to which may be added attineo, eonformo, pertineo, 
and specto. 

But the dative is sometimes used after these verbs ; as, Clamor it cado. 
Virg. Dum tibi litira mem veniant. Cic. After venio both constructions 
are used at the same time; as, Venit mini in mentem. Cic. Venit mini 
in suspicionem. Nep. Eum venisse Germanis in amicitiam cognovirat. 
Cass. Propinquo (to approach) takes the dative only. 

$ 226. Est is followed by a dative denoting a posses- 

sor; — the thing possessed being the subject of the verb. 

Est thus used may generally be translated by the verb to have with the 
dative as its subject; as, Est mini domi voter, I have a father at home. 
Virg. Stint nobis mitia porno, We have mellow apples. Id. Gratia nobis 
opus est tu&, We have need of your favor. Cic. lnnocenties plus veHculi 
qu&m IionOris est. Sail. JJnnescislongasregibuBessemanus? Ovia. The 
first and second persons of sum are not thus construed. 

Remark. The dative is used with a similar signification after fore, sup- 
pito, desum, and defit ; as, Pauper enim non est, cui rerum suppitit usus. 
Hor. Si mihi cauda foret, cereopithieus eram. Mart. Defuit ars vobis. 
Ovid. JVb/t defdrc Arsacldis virtutem. Tac. Lac mihi non defit. Virg. 

v$ 227. Sum, and several other verbs, are followed by 
two datives, one of which denotes the object to which, 
the other the end for which, any thing is, or is. done ; as, 
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Mifai maxima est cure, It is a very great oare to me. Cic. Spero nobis 
hone conjunctionem voluptati /ore, I hope that this union will bring pleasure 
to us. Id. Matri puellam dono dedit. Ter. Fabio laudi datum est. Cic. 
Vitio id tibi vertunt. Plaut. Id tibi honori habtlur. Cic. Maturavit col- * 
lege venire auxilio. Liv. 

Remark 1. The verbs after which two datives occur, are sum, fore, 
fio,do, duco, habeo, relinquo, tribuo, verto; also eurro, eo, mitto,profiascor 9 
venio, appono, assigno, cedo, compdro, pateo, suppedUo, and perhaps some 
others. 

Rem. 2. The dative of the end is often used after these verbs, without 
the dative of the object ; as, Exemplo est formica, The ant is (serves) for 
an example. Hor. Msentium bona divisui Juire. Liv. Rellqvit pignori 
putamlna. Plaut. 

Rem. 3. The verb sum, with a dative of the end, may be variously 
rendered; as by the words brings, affords, serves, &c. The sign for 
is often omitted with this dative, especially after sum ; instead of it, as, 
or some other particle, mav at times be used ; as, Ignavia erit tibi mag- 
no dedecori, Cowardice will bring great disgrace to you. Cic. Hoc res 
est argumento ; This thing is an argument, or serves as an argument. Id. 
Universos cures habuit. Suet. Una res erat magno usui, .... was of great 
use. Lucil. Quod tibi magnopp.re cordi est, mihi vehementer displieet ; 
What is a great pleasure, an object of peculiar interest to you, &c. Id. 

Sometimes the words fit, able, ready, &c., must be supplied, especially 
before a gerund or a gerundive ; as, Cum solvendo civitdtes non essent, .... 
not able to pay. Cic. Dlvites, q+ mlri ferendo essent. Liv. Qihb w- 
stinguendo ignifirrent. Liv. Ratux ejus, est vescendo. Plin. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the dative of the end, a nominative is sometimes 
used ; as, Amor est exitium pecori (Virg.) ; or an accusative, with or with- 
out a preposition ; as, Se Achilli comitem esse datum dicit ad bellum. Cic. 
Se Remis in clientelam diedbant. Cses. 

Rem. 5. The dative of the object after sum, often seems rather to 
depend upon the dative of the end, than upon the verb ; as in the exam- 
ple Ego omnibus meis exitio fuiro (Cic), in which omnibus meis has the 
same relation to exitio that pecdri has to exitium in the above example 
from Virgil. For the use of the dative after a noun, see § 211, Rem. 5. 

Note 1. The dative is sometimes used after the infinitive, instead of 
the accusative, when a dative precedes, and the subject of the infinitive 
is omitted ; as, Vobis necesse est fortibus esse viris. Liv. See § § 205, 
Rem. 6, and 239, Rem. 1. 

Note 2. In such expressions as Est mihi nomen Alexandra, Cut cog- 
nomen lulo additur, the proper name is put in the dative in apposition 
with that which precedes, instead of taking the case of nomen or cogno- 
men. See § 204, Rem. 8. 
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<§> 228. Some particles are followed by the dative of the 
end or object ; as, 

1. Some adverbs derived from adjectives ; as, ProxXmi castris, Very 
near to the camp. Cass. Congruenter naturae, Agreeably to nature. Cic 
Propius stabflUs armenta te/Urent. Virg. Vit»tftie homlnum amice vtvire 
Id. $ene mini, bene vobis. Plaut. So obviam; as, Mihi obviam vents*. 
Cic, 
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9. Certain prepositions, specially in comic writer* ; as, AfUn clam «*£, 
It is unknown to me. Plaut Contra nobis. Id. But in suck instances 
they are rather used like adjectives. 

3. Certain interjections; as, Hdrmhi! Ah me! Virg. VamUnf Wo 
is me ! Ter. Vcc victis I Liv. Vet U ! also occurs in Plautus. 

Not*. The dative of the substantive pronouns seems sometimes re- 
dundant, or to affect the meaning but little ; as, Fur mini es, .... in my; 
opinion. Plant. An tile mihi liber, cut mulier impirat ? Cic. TongUiu 



mini eduxit. Id. Ufa nunc nobis deus Ule magisUr? Virg. Ecce tibi 
Seb&susf Cic. Hem tibi talentum argenti Philipvicum est. Flaut. Sibi. is 
sometimes subjoined to sums ; as, Suo sibi glodio huncjugulo. Plaut Sibi 
suo tempdre. Cic. 



ACCUSATIVE. 
ACCUSATIVE AFTER VERBS. 

$ 229. The object of an active verb is put in the 
accusative; as, 

Legato* nrittunt, They send ambassadors. Cabs. Animus motet < 
The mind moves the body. Cic. Da vemam heme, Grant this favor. 
Eum imitdii sunt, They imitated him. Cic. 

Remark 1. An active verb, with the accusative, often takes 
a genitive, dative, or ablative, to express some additional rela- 
tion ; as, 

Te eonvinco amentie, I convict you of madness. Cic. Da locum meli- 
orlbus, Give place to your betters. Ter. Solvit se Teucria luctu, Troy 
frees herself from grief. Virg. See those cases respectively. 

Rem. 2. Such is the difference of idiom between the Latin and English 
languages, that many verbs which are considered active in one, are used 
as neuter in the other. Hence, in translating active Latin verbs, a prepo- 
sition must often be supplied in English; as, Ut me caveret, That he 
should beware of me. Cic. On the other hand, many verbs, which in 
Latin are neuter, and do not take an accusative, are rendered into English 
by active verbs. 

Rem. 3. The verb is sometimes omitted : — 

1. To avoid its repetition; as, Eventum sendtus, quern (sc. dare) vide* 
bitur, dabit. Liv. 

2. Dico, and verbs of similar meaning, are often omitted ; as, Quid 
multa ? quid ? JVe multa, sc. dicam. Quid (sc. de eo dicam) quod solus 
sociorum in discrlmen vocatur ? Cic. 

Rem. 4. The accusative is often omitted : — 

1. When it is a reflexive pronoun; as, Jfozpracipitat, sc. se. Virg. 
Turn prora avertit. Id. Eo Uvdtum, sc. me. Hot. The reflexives are 
usually wanting after certain verbs ; as, aboleo, abstineo, augeo, eeliro, 
continue, dectlno, dec6quo. Recto, deftecto, tncllno, lavo, laxo, moveo, muto, 
praciplto, remilto f ruo, turbo, vet to, deverto, reverto ; and more rarely after 
moveo, converts, and many others. 

2. When it is something indefinite, or easily supplied ; as, Ego, ad 
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jms seribam, nesdo, sc. Ktfra*. Cic. D« quo et tecum egi di li genter, et 
scripsiadte. Id. Bene fecit SiXius. Id. 

Rem. 5. An infinitive, or one or more clauses may supply 
the place of the accusative ; as, 

Da miki failure. Hor. Reddes dulce loqui, reddes ridere decdrum. Id. • 
Cupio me ease clementem. Cic. JUhenienses statutrunt ut Daves oonsccn- 
derent. Id. Vereor ne*a doetis reprehendar. Id. Sometimes both con- 
structions are united ; as, Dl iram miserantur inanem amborum, et tantos 
mortalibus esse labores. Virg. 

In such constructions, the subject of the clause is sometimes put in the 
accusative as the object of the verb ; as, N6sti Marcellum, quam tardus sit, 
for JVfoti quam tardus sit Marcellus. Cic. Ilium, ut vivat, optant. Ter. 
Rem frumentariam, ut satis commdde supportdri posset, txmEre dicebant. 
Ces. 

Rem. 6. The impersonal verbs misfret, posnitet, pudet, 
ttedet, and piget, likewise miser escit, miseretur, and pertasum 
est, are followed by an accusative of the person exercising the 
feeling ; as, 

Eorum nos mistret, We pity them, Cic. See § 215, (1.) VerUum est 
also occurs with such an accusative j Quo* non est veritum. Cic. 

Rem. 7. Juvat, delect at, foHit, fugit, and prat&rit, also, 
are followed by an accusative of the person ; as, 

Te kil&ri animo esse valde me juvat, Thatvou are in good spirits delights 
me. Cic. Fugit me ad te scribire. Cic. Juud altirum quam sit dtffullc, 
turn te fugit, nee verd CmeArem fefellit. Id. 

For mea, lua, sua, nostra, vestra, after refert and interest, see § 219, 
Rem. 1. 

For the accusative by attraction, instead of the nominative, see § 206, 
(«,) (••) 

$ 230. Verbs signifying to name or call, to choose, render 
or constitute, to esteem or reckon, are followed by two accusa- 
tives denoting the same person or thing ; as, 

Urbem ex Antidchi patris nomine Antiochiam vocavit, He called the city 
Antioch, &c. Just. Me cons&lem fecistis. Cic. Sulpicium accusatorem 
suum numerdbat, non competitorem. Id. Citm vos testes habeam. Nep. 

For the verbs included in this rule, see § 210, Rem. 3, (3.) 

Remark 1. After verbs signifying to esteem or reckon, one of the ac- 
cusatives is often the subject, and the other the predicate, of esse express- 
ed or understood ; as, JYe me existimaris ad manendum esse propensiorem. 
Cic. Eum avarum possumus existimdre. Id. Mercurium omnium inven- 
torem artium ferunt ; nunc vidrum atque itintrum ducem arbitrantur. 
Ces. 

Rem. 2. Many other verbs, besides their proper accusative, take a 
second, denoting a purpose, time, character, &c; as, Talem se imperatorem 
prabuit, He showed himself such a commander. Nep. Quare ejus fugat 
comjtem me adjunglrem. Cic. Homlnum opinio socium me ascrlbit tuis 
laudlbiis. Id. Prtesta te eum qui mild es cognltus. Cic. Filiam tuam 
miki uxdrem posco. Plaut. Petit banc Saturnia munus. Ovid. Such con 
structions may often be referred to apposition, or to an ellipsis of esse. 
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§231. Verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, 
and celo (to conceal), are followed by two accusatives, one 
of a person, the other of a thing ; as, 

Rogo te nummos, I ask you for money. Mart. Posce deos veniam, 
Ask favor of the gods. Virg. Quum legent quis musicam doeuirit Epa- 
minondam, When they shall read who taught Epaminondas music. Nep. 
Ardigdnus iter omnes celat, Antigonus conceals his route from all. Id. 

Remark 1. This rule includes the verbs of asking and demanding, 
ftagtto, efflagito, obsecro, oro, ex6ro, percontor, posco, reposeo, posttolo, 
precor, deprecor, rogo, and interrdgo; of teaching, doceo, edoceo, dedoceo, 
and erudto, which last has two accusatives only in the poets. Cingo 
occurs once with two accusatives ; Arma Tribunitium cingtre digna latus. 
Mart. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the accusative of a person, verbs of asking and 
demanding often take the ablative with ab or ex; as, Non dehtbam abs te 
has litiras po scire. Cic. Veniam orlmus ab ipso. Virg. Istud voUbam 
ex te percont&ri. Plaut. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative of a thing, the ablative with de is 
also used after many of the above verbs j as, Sic ego te eisdem de rebus 
interrdgem. Cic. De itinera kostium sendtum eddcet. Sail. Bassus noster 
me de hoc libro celdvit. Cic. Sometimes also a dependent clause. 

Rem. 4. Some verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, are not fol- 
lowed by two accusatives ; as, ezlgo, peto, quaro, scitor, scisdtor, which 
take an ablative of the person with a preposition *, imbue, instituo, instruo, 
&c, which are sometimes used with the ablative of the thing, generally 
without a preposition, and are sometimes otherwise construed. 

Rem. 5. Many other active verbs with the accusative of a 
person, sometimes take an accusative of nihil, of the neuter 
pronouns hoc, id, quid, &c, or of adjectives of quantity ; as, 

Fabius ea me monuit, Fabius reminded me of those things. Cic. Jfon 
quo me aliquid juvdre posses. Id. Pauca pro tempdre mttlUs hortdtus. 
Sail. Id adjuta me. Ter. Nee te id consult). Cic. Consul o and moneo 
are also found with a noun denoting the thing in the accusative ; as, Con- 
sulam hanc rem amlcos. Plaut. Earn rem nos locus admonuit. Sail. 

A preposition may often be understood before the above neuter accu- 
satives. See § 235, Rem. 5. 

By a similar construction, genus is sometimes used in the accusative, 
instead of the genitive ; as, Scis me orationes, out aliquid id genus scri 
hire. Cic. Jfuuas hoc genus vigilias vigUdrvnt. Gell. So Omnes mulie- 
ore secus. Suet. 

§ 232. (1.) Some neuter verbs are followed by an accu- 
sative of kindred signification to their own ; as, 

Vitam vivire, To live a life. Plaut. Furlre furdrem. Virg. Istam pug- 
nam pugnaoo. Plaut. Pugndre vrcdia. Hor. Lusum insolentem ludire. 
Id. Si non servitutem serviat. Plaut. Queror haudfadles questus. Stat. 
Jurdvi verissXmum jusjurandum. Cic. JgnStas jubet ire vias. Val. Mace. 
Ut suum gaudium gauderemus. Coel. ad Cic. Proficisci magnum iter. 
Cic. 

(2.) Verbs commonly neuter are sometimes used in an active 
sense, and are therefore followed by an accusative. Neuter verbs 
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are also sometimes followed by an accusative, depending on a 
preposition understood. The following are examples of both 
constructions : — 



G 



With 0U0 and sapio, and their compounds, redoleo, resipio; — Olet un- 
aenta. He smells of perfumes. Ter. OratiOncs redolentes antiquitatem. 
Jic. Mella herbam earn sapvunt, The honey tastes of that herb. Plin. 
Uoa picem resipiens. Id. So Sltio honores. Cic. Jfec vox homlnem. 
sonat. Virg. Suddre mella. Id. Morientem nomine clamat. Id. Quis 
pauperiem crepat? Hor. Omnes una manet nox. Id. Ingrati ahtmi 
crimen horreo. Cic. Ego meas queror fortunas. Plant. Pastorem, saltdr 
teLuti Cyclopa, rog&bat. Hor. So the passive ; Nunc agrestem Cyclopa 
movetur. Id. Mum id lacrpnat virgo ? Does the maid weep on that ac- 
count ? Ter. Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achlvi. Hor. Jfec tu id 
indignari posses. Li v. Quod dubitas ne feciris. Plin. Nihil lahdro. Cic. 
Corfdon ardibat Alexin. Virg. Stygias juravimus undas. Ovid. JYattf- 
gat GDquor. Virg. Currimus equor. Id. Pascuntur sylvas. Id. MuUa 
alia peccat. Cic. Exsequias ite frequenter. Ovid. Devenlre locos. Virg. 

Accusatives are found in like manner after ambulo, caUeo, doleo, equito, 
gaudeo, gemo, lateo, latro, nato, palleo, pereo,depereo, proUdo, sibUo, tremo, 
treptdo, vado y venio, &c. 

In the above and similar examples, the prepositions ob, propter, per, ad, 
&c., may often be supplied. This construction of neuter verbs is most 
common with the neuter accusatives id, quid, atlquid, quicquid, nihil t idem, 
illud, tantum, quantum, multa, pauca, alia, cetlra, and omnia. 

§ 233* Many verbs are followed by an accusative depend? 
ing upon a preposition with which they are compounded. 

(1.) Active verbs compounded with trans have two accusatives, one de- 
pending upon the verb, the other upon the preposition ; as, Omnem JJ 1 **- 
tatum pontem transducti, He leads all the cavalry over the bridge. C©s. 
Hellespontum capias trajecit. Nep. 

So Pontus scopulos superjdeit undam: Virg. So, also, adverto and 
induco with anlmum; as, Id arilmum advertU. Cgbs. Id quod am'mum 
induxirat paulisper rwn tenuit. Cic. So, also, injicio in Plautus — Ego te 
manum injiciam. 

(2.) Some other active verbs take an accusative in the passive voice 
depending: upon their prepositions; as, Maglcas accingier artes,-Tobe 
prepared for magic arts. Virg. CI ass is circumvekUur arcem. Liv. Vec- 
tem circumjectus fuisset. Cic. Locum prtetervectus sum. Cic. 

But after most active verbs compounded with prepositions which take 
an accusative, the preposition is repeated ; as, Ccesar se ad .nemlnem ad- 
junxit (Cic.) ; or a dative is used ; as, Hie dies me valM Crasso adjunxit. 
Id. See § 224. 

(3.) Many neuter verbs take an accusative when compounded with pre- 
positions which govern an accusative, but these sometimes become active; 
as, Gentes qua mare illud adjacent. The nations which border upon that 
sea. Nep. Obemritare agmen. Curt, lncedvnt mcestos locos. Tac. Tran- 
silui flammas. Ovid. Succedtre tecta. Cic. Lud&rum diebus, qui cogniti- 
dnem intervenlrant. Tac. Adlre provinciam. Suet. Caveat he prcslium 
ineat. Cic. Naves pardtas invinit. Caas. Ingridi iter pedlbus. Ck. 
Epicuri horii quos modd prcUeHbamus. Id. Lednes' subUre jugunu Virg 
Fama allabltur aures. Id. AU&quor te. Id. 

18 
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Remark 1. Some neuter verbs compounded with prepositions which 
take an ablative after them, are at time* followed by an accusative ; a*, 
Nemlnem convini, I met with no one. Cic. Qui soeietatem e&iiris. Id. 
JHsrsari honores. Ovid. Evaditeue ester ripam. Virg. Exsedire niunsV 
rum. Tac. Exlre limen. Ter. Tibur prarfuunt aqum. Hot. 

Rem. 2. The preposition hi often repeated after the verb, or a different 
one if used; as, In Ualliam invdnt JhOonius. Cic. Ad me adlre auosdam 
wumlni. Id. JVe in aenttum aeeedirsm. Cic. Regina ad templum ta>- 
cessit. Virg. Juxta genitfirem astat Lavinia. Id. 

Note. Some verbal nouns and verbal adjectives in bunaus are follow* 
ed by an accusative like the verbs from which they are derived ; as, Qmd 
ftti hue receptio ad U est meum virum? Wherefore do you receive my hus- 
band hither to you ? Plaut. Quid tibi hanc aditio est ? Id. Vitabumamw 
Liv. 



$ 234. I. When the active voice takes an accusative both 
of a person and thing, the passive retains the latter ; as, 

Rogdtus est sententiam. He was asked his opinion. Liv. Interragmus 
eausam. Tae. Segetes alimeutaftie debita discs possebasur iiiwii. Ovid. 
Motus staffri Mmdat Monicas motor* vir go. Hor. Onuses beOi arte* edoctu*. 
Liv. Jfosne hoc eeuUss tarn diu t Ter. a Multa in extis monimur. Cic. 

Note. As the object of the active voice becomes the subject of the 
passive, the passive is not followed by an accusative of the object. 

In other respects, the government of the active and passive voices is, in 
general, the same. 

Remark 1 . Indua and exuo 9 though they do not take two accusatives in 
the active voice, are sometimes followed by an accusative of the thing in 
the passive ; as, hdultur atras vestes, She puts on sable garments. Ovid. 
Thorftca indutms. Virg. Exuta est Roma senectam. Mart Se **£*> 
which occurs once in the active voice with two accusatives ; as, ftwaflfi 
ferrum dngltur. Virg. Bee § 231, Rem. 1. 

Rem. 2. The future passive participle in the neuter gender with est, is 
sometimes, though rarely, followed by an accusative; as, Multa nms 
nibus quum sit agendum. Lucr. 

II. An adjective, verb, and participle, are sometimes followed 
by an accusative denoting the part to which their signification 
relates f as, 

Kudus membra, Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os humerossue ifrs tisrtfii 
Id. Mieat auribus et tremit artus. Id. Cetera pares jmer sett?. Id. Sib* 
Ua colla tumentem. Id. ExpUri mentem nequU. Id. Picti scuta LabXd- 
Id. Fraetus membra. Hor. MaoAmam partem lacte vivunt. Cses. 

This construction, which is probably of Greek origin, is usually called 
Synecdoche. It is chiefly used by the poets : the accusative seems to de- 
pend on a preposition understood. 

. III. Some neuter verbs which are followed by an accusa- 
tive, are used in the passive voice, the accusative becoming the 
subject, according to the general rule of active verbs ; as, 

Tertia vivUur mtas. Ovid. Bellum mUitabUur. Hor. DormUur ton*. 
Mart. Malta peccantur. Cic. Mltur Gnassius Minos. Sen. fCtab omni- 
bus circumsisteretur. Cms. Hastes invddi passe. Sail. Campus abttm 
ootid. Ovid. Plures ineuntur gratia. Cic. 
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ACCUSATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

$ 285. (1.) Twenty-six prepositions are followed by 
the accusative. 

These are ad, adversus or adversum, ante, apud, circa or 
circum, circtter, cis or extra, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter, 
intra, jurta, oh, penes, per, pone, post, prater, prope, propter, 
secundum, supra, trans, ultra; as, " 

Ad templum, To the temple. Virg. Adversus hastes, Against the enemy. 
Liv. Cis Kkenum, This side the Rhine. Cobs. Intra muroWk Cic. Penes 
reges. Just. Propter aqua rivum. Virg. Inter agendum. Id. Ante do* 
mandum. Id. , 

Remark 1. Cis is generally used with names of places ; citra also 
with other words; as, ,Cts Taurum. Cic. Cis Padum. Liv. Citra Velianu 
Cic. Tela hostium citra. Tac. 

Rem. 2. Inter, signifying between, applies to two accusatives jointly, 
and sometimes to a plural accusative alone ; as, Inter me et Scipionem, 
Cic. Inter natos et parentes. Id. Inter libs. Id. 

(2.) In and sub, denoting tendency, are followed by the accu- 
sative ; denoting situation, they are followed by the ablative ; as, 

Via duett in urbera, The way conducts into the city. Virg. Noster in 
te amor. Cic. Ezercituf sub jugum missus est, The army was sent under 
the yoke. Cass. Magna met sub terras ibit imago. Virg. Medid in urbe. 
In the midst of the city. Ovid. In his fiat Ariovistus. C«s. Bella sub 
Ilidcis . moBQibus gtrlre, To wage war under the Trojan walls. Ovid, 
Sub nocte silenti. Virg. 

The most common significations of in, with the accusative, are, into, 
towards, until, for, against, — with the ablative, in, upon, among. In some 
instances, in and sub, denoting tendency, are followed by the ablative, and, 
denoting situation, by the accusative ; as, In conspectu meo audet venire. 
Vhmd.JvatiOnes qua in amicitiam populi Romdni, ditionem^iee essent. Id. 
Sub jugo dictator hostes misit. Liv. Hostes sub montem eonsedisse. Csss. 

In and sub, in different significations, denoting neither tendency nor 
situation, are followed sometimes by the accusative, and sometimes by 
the ablative ; as, Amor erescit in floras. Ovid. Hostlfem in modum. Cic. 
Quod in bono servo did posset. Id. Sub ed conditions Ter. Sub poena 
mortis. Suet. 

In expressions relating to time, sub, denoting at or in, usually takes the 
ablative j denoting near, about, either the accusative or ablative ; as, Sub 
tempore, At the time. Lucan. Sub lueem (Virg.), Sub luce (Liv.), 
About daybreak. 

(3.) Super is commonly followed by the accusative; but when 
it signifies either on or concerning, it takes the ablative ; as, 

Super labentem culmfna teeti, Gliding over the top of the house. Virg. 
Super tenlro prostemit gramTne corpus, He stretches his body on the ten- 
der (Trass. Id. .Mult a super Priamo rogitans super Hectare multa, .... con- 
cerning Priam, Ac. Id. The compound desuver is found with the 
accusative, and insvper with the accusative and ablative. 

(4.) Subter^ generally takes the accusative, but sometimes 
the ablative ; as, 
SubUr terras Under the earth. Liv. Suiter densd testudlne. Virg. 
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(5.) Clam is followed either by the accusative or ablative ; 

Clam vos, Without your knowledge. Cic Clam patre. Ter. Clam 
«]«> occurs with a genitive— Clam patris (Ter.) ; and even with a dativo 
— Mihi clam est. Plaut. 

Ran. 3. The adverb* versus and usque are sometimes used with an 
accusative, which depends on a preposition understood ; as, Brundusiiim 
versus. Cic. Termlnos usque Ubytt. Just. Usque Ennam prqftcti. Cic. 
Versus is always placed after the accusative. 

Rem. 4. Prepositions are often used without a noun depending upon 
them, but such noun may -usually be supplied by the mind ; as, Mulcts 
post annis, If e. post id Uhnpus. Cic. Cireum Concordia, sc. adem. 

Rem. 5. The accusative, in many constructions, is supposed to depend 
on a preposition understood. The preposition cannot, however, always 
be properly expressed, in such instances ; nor is it easy, in every case, to 
say what preposition should be supplied. For the accusative without a 
preposition after neuter verbs*, see § 232. For the case of synecdoche, see 
\ 234, II. The following examples may here be added : — homo id cet&lis* 
Cic. Quid tibi atatis videor ? T»laut. Project** est 'id temporis. Cic. 
Illud hone. Suet. Devenire locos. Virg. Propior montem. Sail. Proz- 
Xme Pompeium sedcbam. Cic. A te bis terve summum litiras aectpi. Id. 
Idne estis auctores mihi ? Ter. Viz equidem ausim aMrmdrc quod quidam 
auctores sunt, Liv. In most of these, ad may be understood. 



ACCUSATIVE OF TIME AND SPACE. 

$ 236. Nouns denoting duration of time, or extent of 
space, are put, after other nouns and verbs, in the accusa- 
tive, and sometimes after verbs in the ablative ; as, 

Vixi annos triginta, I have lived thirty years. Decreverunt interca- 
larhim quinque et quadraginta dies longum. They decreed an intercalary 
month forty-five days long. Cic. Annos natus vigvnti septem, Twenty - 
seven years old. Id. Dies totos de virtnte dissirunt. Id. Duces qui und 
cum Sertorio omnes annos fulrant. Caes. Biduum LaodiUm Jui. Cic. 
Te jam annum audientem Cratippum. Id. Duos fossas quindicim pedes 
lotas perduzit, He extended two ditches fifteen feet broad. Cees. Ciim 
abessem ah Amano iter unius diet. Cic. Tres pat eat cadi spatium non 
amplius ulnas. Virg. A porta stadia centum et vigintiproeesslmus. Cic. 
Vixit annis viginti novem, imperdmt triennio. Suet. J&seulapn templum 
quinque milllbus passuum aistans. Liv. Verdidius bidui spatio abest 
ab eo. Cic. 

Remark 1, Nouns denoting time or space, used to limit other nouns, 
are often put in the genitive or ablative. See § 211, Rem. 6. 

Rem. 2. A term of time not yet completed, may be expressed by an 
ordinal number; as, Jfos vicesimum jam diem patlmur hebescire aciem. 
korum auctoritdtis. Cic. Punico bello duodeclmum annum Italia urebd- 
tur. Liv. 

Rem. 3. The accusative or ablative of space is sometimes omitted, 
while a genitive depending on it remains ; as, Castra oust abirant bidui, 
sc. spatium or spatio. Cic, 
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Ran. 4. To denote a place by its distance from another, the ablative if 
commonly used ; as, Millibua passuum sex a Cms&ris castrts considit. Cass. 

For abkinc, with the accusative, see 4 253, Rem. 2. For the ablative 
denoting difference of time or space, see § 256, Rim. 16. 

Rim. 5. A preposition is sometimes expressed before an accusative of 
time or space, but it generally modifies the meaning ; as, Quern per decern 
annos alulmus,.... during ten years. Cic. Qua inter decern annos fact* 
mint. Id. Sulcum in ouatuor pedes longum cumfeeiris. Colum. 

ACCUSATIVE OF PLACE. 

<§> 237. After verbs expressing or implying motion, the 
name of the town in which the motion ends is put in the 
, accusative without a preposition ; as, 

Reguhu Carthagraem rediil, Regulus returned to Carthage. Cic. 
Capuam jleetit iter, He turns his course to Capua. Liv. Caipurnius 
Romam prqfidscUur. Sail. Romam erai nuncuUum. Cic. Mesas nam 
litiras dedit. Id. 

Remark 1. The accusative, in like manner, is used after iter with 
firm, habeo, &c. ; as, Iter est mthi Lanuvium. Cic. Cmsarem iter haiir* 
Capuam. id. 

Rsm.'B. The preposition to be supplied is in, denoting into, which is 
sometimes expressed ; as, In Ephesom abii. Plant. M, when expressed 
before the name of a town, denotes not into, but to or new; as, Gator ad 
Gen6vam pervenit. Caes. Cum ego ad Heracteam accedf rem. Cic. 

Rxm. 3. - Instead of the accusative, a dative is sometimes, though rare* 
ly, used; as, Carthagf ni nuncios vuttum. Hor. 

Rem. 4. Domus in both numbers, and* rus in the singular, 
are put in the accusative, like names of towns ; as, 

Ite domum, Go home. Virg. Gulli domos abiirant. Liv. Rus ibo. Ter. 

When domus is limited by a genitive, or a possessive adjective pronoun, 
it sometimes takes a preposition : with other adjectives, the preposition is 
generally expressed ; as, JYVra introeo in nostram domum. Plaut. Venisse 
in domum Leccn. Cic. Ad earn domum profecH sunt. Id. In domos 
•upgras seandire cur a fitti. Ovid. 

Domus is sometimes used in the accusative after a verbal noun ; as, 
Domum reditidnis spe sublatd. Cass. So, Redltus Romam. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Before all other names of places in which the motion ends, 
except those of towns, and domus and rus, the preposition. is commonly 
used; as, Ex Asid transis in Eurcpam. Curt. ft in Eplrum venisse 
gaudeo. Cic. But it is sometimes omitted; as, hnde Sardiniam cum 
dasse venit. Cic. Italiam Lavin&que venit litdra. Virg. Jfamg&rc 
iEgyptum pergit. Liv. Rapidum venUmus Oaxen. Virg. The names of 
nations are used in the same manner ; as, JVoefs ad Nervios pervenirunt 
Cos. Jfos ibimus Afros. Virg. So insula* rubri maris navigant. Plin, 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER ADVERBS AND INTERJEC- 
TIONS, 
$ 238. 1. The. adverbs pridxe and postridie are often followed 
by the accusative ; as, Bridie sum diem, The day before that day. Cio 
Pridie Idus. Id. Postridie Utdos. Id. Postridis Caleuda*. Liv, 
18* 
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The accusative, in suck examples, depends on ante or post understood. 

For the genitive after pridie and postridie, see § 212, Rem. 4, Note "6. 

The adverb fon£ is sometimes followed by the accusative in forms of 
drinking health ; as, Proplno, bene vos, bene nos, bent te, fane* me, freitt 
nostram Stephanium. Plaut 2?ea£ Messalam. Tibull. 

2. The interjections en, ecce, O, heu, and f>ro, are sometimes 
followed by the accusative ; as, 

En qtiatuor pros/ ecce duos tibi Daphni! Behold four altars ! lo, two 
for thee, Daphnis ! Virg. Eccum / eccos ! eccillum ! for ecce turn ! ecce cos f 
ecce ilium ! Plant. O praclarum custodem ! Cic. Heu mi infelicem I Ter . 
Pro Deum hominumque fidem ! Cic. 

So also ah, eheu, and hem; as, Ah me me ! Catull. Eheu vie misirum / 
Ter. Hem astuHas ! Id. 

The accusative is also used in exclamations without an interjection ; 
as, Misiram me / Ter. Hominem gravem et eivem egregium! Cic. 

SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE. 

$ 239. The subject of the infinitive mood is put in 
the accusative ; as, 

Molesti Pompeium id ferre consiabat, That Pompey took that ill, was 
evident. Cic. Eos hoc nomine appeU&rifas est. Id. Mirer te ad me nihil 
scribire, I wonder that you do not write to me. Cn. Mag. in Cic. Cam- 
pos jubet esse patentes. Virg. 

Remark 1. The subject of the infinitive is omitted when it pre- 
cedes in the genitive or dative case ; as, Est adoleseentis maj&rcs natu 
verfri, sc. eum. Cic. Doctoris intelligentis est naturd sua duce utentem 
sic instituire. Id. Expidit bonas esse vobis, sc. vo*. Ter. JbrmdH VoU 
scorum edlce maniplis. Virg. 

Rem. 2. A substantive pronoun is also sometimes omitted before the • 
infinitive, when it is the subject of the preceding verb; as, Polticitus sum 
suscepturum (esse), sc. me, I promised (that I) would undertake. Ter. 
Sed rtddlre posse negdbat, sc. se. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive Is often omitted, when it is a 
general indefinite word for person or thing ; as, Est aliud iracundum esse, 
aliud trdtum, so. komlnem. Ck>. 

The-subiect-aflcusative, like the nominative, is often wanting. See § 209, 
Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive may be an infinitive or a clause. 
See § 201, IV. 

For the verbs after, which the subject-accusative with the* infinitive is 
used, see § 273. For the accusative in the predicate after infinitives neu- 
ter and passive, see § 210. 

VOPATTVE* 

$ 240. The vocative is used, either with or without 
an interjection, in addressing a person or thing. 

The interjections O, heu, and pro, also ah, au, ehem, eheu, 
eho, ehodum, eja, hem, heus, hui, to, ohe, and vah, are often 
followed by the vocative ; as, 

Ofirmosspueri O beautiful boy ! Virg. Heuvirgo! Id. ProsaneU 
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Jupiter/ Cicv Ah virgo inftlix/ Virg. fletw 5yre/ Ter. (Me tifaUe/ 
Mail. 

The Vocative is sometimes omitted, while a genitive depending uponit 
remains'; aSyOmisira sortis! sc. homines. Lucan. 

Note. The vocative forms no part of a proposition, hut serves to 
designate the person to whom a proposition is addressed. 



ABLATIVE. 
ABJLATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

§241. Eleven prepositions are followed by the abla* 
tive. 

These are a, ab, or abs; absque, coram, cum,, de, e or ez» 
palam, prce, pro, sine, tenus ; as, 

Ab itto tempdre, From that time. Lav. A seribendo, From writing. Cio. 
Cum exercitu, With the army. Sail. Certis de causis, For certain 
reasons. Cic. Ex fugd, From .flight. Id. Palam populo. Liv. Sine 
latere. Cic. Cap&lo tenus. Virg. . 

For in, sub, super, subter, and clam, with the ablative, see § 235, (2,) &c 

Remark 1. Tenus ia always placed after its case. It sometimes takes 
the genitive, chiefly the genitive plural. See § 221, III. 

Rem. 2. The adverbs procul and simul are sometimes used with an ab- 
lative, which depends on a preposition understood ; as, Procul mari,sc.a; 
Far from the sea. Liv. Simul nobis habitat, sc. cum. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. Some of the above prepositions, like those which are follow- 
ed by the accusative, are occasionally used without a noun expressed ; as, 
Cum coram sumus. Cic. Cum fratre an sine. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative is often used without a preposition, where, in 
English, a preposition must be supplied. This occurs especially in poetry. 
In some such cases, a preposition may properly be introduced in Latin j 
in others, the idiom of that language does not permit it. . 

$ 242* Many verbs compounded with a, ab, abs, de,,e, ex, 
and super, are followed by an ablative depending upon the prep- 
osition ; as, 

Abesse urbe, To be absent from the city. Cic. Ablrt sedtbus, To depart 
from their habitations. Tac. Ut se maledictis non abstineant. Cic. De- 
trvdunt naves scopulo, They push the ships from the rock. Virg. Jfavi 
egressus est. Nep. Excedire finibus. Liv. Casar prcdio supersedere 
statuU. Cabs. 

Remark 1. The preposition is often repeated, or a different one is 
used ; as, Detrahire de tud famd nunquam cogit&vi. Cic. Ex ooulis obi- 
Crunt. Liv. Extre a patrid. Cic. Exire de vitd. Id. 

Rem. 2. These compound verbs are often used without a noun ; but, 
in many cases, it may be supplied by the mind ; as, Equites degressi ad 
pedes, sc. equis. Liv. Abire ad Deos, sc. vitd. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs compounded with ab, de, and ex, instead of the 
ablative, are sometimes followed by the dative. See § 224, Rem. 1 and 
2. Some compounds, also, of neuter verbs, occur with the accusative. 
See §233, Rem. 1. 
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ABLATIVE AFTER CERTAIN NOUN8, ADJECTIVES, 
AND VERB8. 

$ 243. Opm and inter, signifying needy are usually 
limited by the ablative ; as, 

Auctorittte tud nobis opus est, We need ytur authority. Cic. Nunc 
anlmis opus nunc pect&re jirmo. Virg. Naves, quibus proconsuli usus nan 
esset ; Ships, for which the proconsul hid no occasion. Cic. Nunc virions 
usus j nunc manlbns rapldis. Virg. 

Remark 1. Opus and usus are sometimes followed by the ablative of a 
perfect participle ; as, Ita facto et maturato opus esse, That there was 
need of so doing and of hastening. Iiv. Usus facto es^miAi. Ter. After 
op**, ft noun is sometimes expressed with the participle ; as, Opus Juu) 
Hirtio convento (Cic.) ; Onus sibi esse domino ejus invento (Lav.) ; — or a 
supine, is used ; as, Ita dictu opus est. Ter. 

For the genitive and accusative after opus and usus, see § 211, Rem. 11. 

Rem. 2. Opus and usus, signifying need, are only used with the verb 
sum. Opus is sometimes the subject, and sometimes the predicate, of that 
verb; usus the subject only. Opus is rarely followed by an ablative, ex- 
"'" — .. . needed i 



cent when it is the subject of the verb. The thing needed may, in ^ 
ral, be put either in the nominative or the ablative ; as, Dux nobis opus 
est (Cic.), or Duoe nobis opus est. The former construction is most 
common with neuter adjectives and pronouns, and is always used with 
those which denote quantity, as tantum, quantum, plus, dfce. ; as, Quod 
uon opus est, asse carum est. Cato apud Sen. 

For the ablative of character! quality, Ac., limiting a noun, see §211, 
Rem. 6. 

$ 244. Dignus, indigmts, contentus, praditus, and fre- 
tus, are followed by the ablative ; as, 

Dignus laude, Worthy of praise. Hor. Vox poputi majestate indigna, 
A speech unworthy of the dignity of the people. Cass. Bestim eo con* 
tent* non quwrunt ampUus. Cic. Homo scelere pretdUus. Id. Plsrique 
ingemofreti. Id. 

Remark 1. The adverb digni, like dignus, takes the ablative after it ; 
as, Peceat uter nostrum cruce dignius. Hor. 

Rem. 2. Dignus and indignus are sometimes followed by the genitive ; 
as ; Susdpc cogUationem eUgmsstmam turn virtOtis. Cic. Indignus avorum. 
Virg. 

Instead of an ablative, they often take an infinitive, or a subjunctive 
clause, with qui or ut ; as, Erat dignus amtri. Virg. Dignus qui unpe'ret. 
Cic. Non sum dignus, ut figam palum in pariStem. Plaut. 

$ 245. I. - Utor, fruor, fungor, potior, vctcor, and dig- 
nor, are followed by the ablative ; as, 

His voclbus usa est, She used these words. Virg. Frm voluptite, To 
enjoy pleasure. Cic. Fungitur officio, He j>erfbrms his duty. Id. Oppldo 
potUisunt. Liv. VeseUur aura. Virg. Me dignm Jiondre. Id. Homines 
nonore dignantur. Cic. 

So the compounds abator, and rarely dsutor, perfruor, defungor, and 
perfungor. 

Remark 1. The above verbs, except dignor, instead of an ablative. 
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sometimes take an accusative ; as, Quam rem meaXci utuntur. Varr. In*. 
gemumfruL Ter. Dat&mes militdre mnnuBfungens. Nep. GentemaVi* 
from urbem nostrum potituram putem. Cic. Socms lauros veseor. TibulL 
Potior is, also, found with the genitive. (See § 220, 4.) Dignor is used 
both as active and passive. 

II. LtBtor, gaudeo, glorior, jacto, nitor, sto,fido, confide, 
muto, misceo, ejpulor, vivo, assuesco, and consto (to consist of), 
are often followed by the ablative without a preposition ; as, 

Lector tud dignitate, I rejoice in jour dignity. Cic. Gaude tuo bono. Id. 
Sud victorift gum&ri. Cees. Jactat supphcioUvando. Cic. Jfiti equitate. 
Id. CensOris opinione standum mm putdvU. Id. Fidire cursu. Ovid. 
Corporis firmitate confidire. Cic. Uvam mutat striglli. Hor. Genu* 
pugna quo assuevirant. Liv. Quidquid auro et argento constdrtt. Suet* 

Remark 1. Gaudeo is sometimes followed by the accusative j as, Go- 
visos homines suum dolOrem. Cic. See § 232, (2.) - Fido, confldo, and 
assuesco, often take the dative. See § 223, Rem. 2, 

Rem.' 2. When a preposition is expressed after the above verbs, lator 
and gaudeo usually take de; glorior and jacto, de or tit; nitor, sto, fido 
and confldo, in; assuesco, in or ad; misceo, cum; and consto, ex. 

III. The ablative without a preposition is used after sum, to 
denote the situation or circumstances of the subject of the 
verb ; as, 

Tamen magna timOre sum, Tet I am in great fear. Cic. Quanta fuirim 
dolore meministi. Id. Maximo hontte Servius Tullius erat. Liv. Ut 
melidre simus loco, ne optandum quidem est. Cic. 

But the preposition in is often used before such ablatives, especially if 
an adjective or pronoun is not joined with them ; as, Sum in ezpectatidne 
omnium rerum. Cic. Etsi erdmus in magnd spe. Id. 

$$46. Perfect participles denoting origin are often 
followed by the ablative of the source; without a prepo- 
sition. 

Such are natus, progn&tns, satus, creatus, cretus, edttus, gerittus, generd- 
tus, ortus ; to which may be added oriundus. ' 

Thus, Nate ded! O son of a goddess ! Virg. Tant&lo progndtus, De- 
scended from Tantalus. Cic. Satus JYereldc, Sprung from a Nereid. Ovid. 
Credtus rege. Id. Jiicandre creti. Virg. Edlte. regibus. Hor. D lis gen- 
It t. Virg. Argollco generatus Memdne. Ovid. Ortus nullis majoribus. 
Hor. Ccdesti semine oriundi. Lucr. 

Remark 1. The preposition is also rarely omitted after nascor; as, Ut 
patre certo nascerlre. Cic. So, Fortes creantur fortlbus. Hor. 

Rem. 2. The prepositions a or ab, de, e or ex, are often expressed after 
these participles, especially in prose. 
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$ 247. Nouns denoting the cause, manner, means, 
and instrument, after adjectives and verbs, are put in the, 
ablative without a preposition ; as, 
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JtwTwf mger avarittt, A mind diseased through avarice, flail. PaBera 
metal, To be peJs through fear. Orid. Quod ssvitia (envdro «m» eapi 

■■tfi rt. Sail, OmuOhumotiamuersum, 1 am every way miserable. Ter. 

Mlentio ««4itu* eat, He waa heard in silence. Cic Lento gradu proeedU. 
Val. Max, ^wiw observantia, rem parsimoniA retinmt; He retained 
his friends by attention, his property by frugality. Cic. Auro ostrdsws 
decori. Virg. Yi morbi consumptus es. Cic. JEgrescU medendo. Virg. 
_7VtfA5 sauda securi, A tree cut with the axe. Orid. Cesic* eat virgis, 
He was beaten with rods. Cic. Lan i db ant dentfbus art**.* Virg. 

Remark 1. When the cause is a roluntary agent, it is put in the ac- 
cusative with the preposition ob, propter, at per; as, Mm eat aquum ma 
propter vos decipi. Ter. These prepositions, and a or ab 3 de, e or ex, and 
pre, are also sometimes used when the cause is not a voluntary agent ; as, 
Ob adulterium MBit. Virg. Xte loqui pre) mo&rore potuit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. After active verb*, the cause'm seldom expressed by the simple 
ablative, but either by a preposition, or by the ablatives earned, f^sitd, Ac., 
with a genitive; as, & hoc honoris mei causa suseeptris. Cic. With 
earned, oxc., the adjective pronoun is commonly used, for the corresponding 
substantive pronoun ; as, Te aheeee meft causa, maleete fere. Cic. Some- 
tunes the ablative with ductus, motus, captus, dec., is used ; as, MUn benev- 
olent^ ductus tribulbat omnia. Cic. 

Rim. 3. The manner is often expressed with cum, especially when an 
adjective is joined with it ; as, Quum vitUret oratOres cum severitftte 
audlri. Cic. Magno cum metu dxclrt indpio. Id. Sometimes also with 
e or ex; as, -Ex mdustrid, On purpose. JLdv. Ez Integra, Anew. QuincL 

Rkm. 4. The means is often expressed by ptr with an accusative ; as, 
Quod per scelus adeptue est. Cic. When it is a voluntary agent, it can 
only be so expressed, -or by the ablative operd with a genitive or possessive 
pronoun ; as, Per praconera vendire aliquid. Cic. Op6r4 eorum efeetum 
est. Just. JWra mea op£ra evenii. Ter. • Yet persons are sometimes con- 
sidered as involuntary agents, and as such expressed by the ablative with- 
out a preposition ; as, Servos, quibus sUvas pubUcas depopulStus erat. Cic. 

Rxm. 5. The instrument is rarely used with a preposition. The poets, 
however, sometimes prefix to it a or ah, and even sub, and sometimes 
other prepositions; as, Trajeetus ab ense. Ovid. Ezerttre solum sub 
vomere. Virg. Cum, with the instrument, is seldom used except by infe- 
rior writers ; as, Cum voce maximd eondamdre. Gell. 

$ 248. I. The voluntary agent of a - verb in 
the passive voice is put in the ablative with a or ab ; as, 

(In the active voice,) Clodius me dillgit, Clodius loves me (Cic.) ; (in 
the passive,) A Clodio dUlgor, I am loved by Clodius. Lauddtur ab his, 
culpdtur ab Ulis. Hor. 

Remark 1. The general word for persons, after verbs in the passive 
voice, is often understood ; as, Probitas lauddtur, sc. ab hominibus. Juv. 
So after the passive of neuter verbs ; as, Diseurfitur. Virg. Toto certd- 
turn est corpdre regni. Id. 

The agent is likewise often understood, when it is the same as the sub- 
ject of the verb, and the expression is equivalent to the active voice with 
a reflexive pronoun, or to the middle voice in Greek ; as, Cum omnes in 
omni genire scetirum volutcntur, sc. a se. Cic. 

Rem. 2. Neuter verbs, also, are often Mowed by an abla- 
tive of the voluntary agent wi|h a or ab f as, 
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M. MarceUus periit ab Anniblle, M. MarceUus was killed by Hannibal. 
Plin. JVs w ab hoste eodof . Ovid. 

Rem. 3. The preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, Nee eonjuge captu*. 
Ovid. Cbftter linigird turba. Id. 

For the dative of the agent after the passive voice, and participles in 
das, see §225, II. and III. 

II. -The involuntary agent of an active verb in the passive voice, is put 
in the ablative without a preposition, as the cause, means, or instrument; 
as (in the active voice), Terror conflcit omnia (Lucan.) ;— (in the passive), 
Maximo dolore conficior. Cic. Frangi cupiditate. Id. 

But the involuntary agent is sometimes considered as voluntary, and 
takes a or ab ; as, A voluptatibus destri, Cic. A natura datum homitd 
vivendi curriculum. Id. 

§ 249. I. A noun denoting that with which the 
action of a verb is performed, though not the instrument, 
is put in the ablative without a preposition. 

Remark 1. This construction is used with verbs signifying 
to fill, to furnish, to load, to array, to adorn, to enrich, an< 
many others of various significations ; as, 

TerrOre impletur Africa, Africa is filled with terror. Sil. Instruxtre 
epulis mensas, They furnished the tables with food. Ovid. XJt ejus ani- 
mum his opinionlbus imbuas, That you should imbue his mind with these 
Sentiments. Cic. Naves onirant auro, They load the ships with gold. 
Virg. Cumulat altaria donis, He heaps the altars with gifts. Id. terra 
se gramine vestit, The earth clothes itself with grass. Id. MolUbus ornA* 
bat cornua sertis. Id. Me tanto honore honestas. Plaut. Equis. Africam 
locupUt&vil. Colum. Stadium tuum nulla me novd voluptate affeett. Cic. 
Terram nox obruit umbris. Lucr. 

Rem. 2. Several verbs, denoting to fill, instead of the ablative, some- 
times take a genitive. See § 220, 3. 

II. A noun denoting that in accordance with which any 
thing is, or is done, is often put in the ablative without a 
preposition; as, 

Nostro more, According to our custom. Cic. InstitQto suo Cesar 
copias suas eduxit; Caesar, according to his practice, led out his forces. 
Cs38. Id factum consilio meo. Ter. Pacem fecit his conditionibus. Nep. 

The prepositions de, ex, and pro, are often expressed with such nouns. 

III. The ablative denoting accompaniment, is usually joined 
with cum; as, 

Vagamur egentes cum conjuglbus et libens ; Needy, we wander with 
our wives and children. Cic. Stepe admirari soleo cum hoc C. Laelio. 
Cic. Julium cum his ad U Uteris misi. Id. Ingressus est cum gladio. 
Id. But cum is sometimes omitted, especially before words denoting 
military forces ; as, Ad castra desdris omnibus copiis contenderunt. Cobs. 
Inde toto exercltu profectus. Liv. 

§ 250. A noun, adjective, or verb, may be followed 
by the ablative, denoting in what respect their signification 
is- taken; as, 
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Pietdte filius, consilus parens ; In affection a eon, in counsel a parent. 
Cic. Reges nomine magts quam imperio, Kings in name rather than in 
authority. Nep. OppUmm nomine Bibrax. Caes.^— Jtore perUus, Skilled 
in law. Cic. Anxius animo, Anxious in mind. Tac* Pedum* ager, Lame 
In his feet. .Sail. Crifu ruber, niger ore. Mart. Frorde lotus. Tac. 
Major naltu. Cic. Maximum natu. LIV.— -^nfmo anfri, To be troubled in 
mind. Cic. Contremisco totd mente et omnibus ar tubus, I am agitated in 
my whole mind and in every limb. Id. Captus mente. Affected in mind, 
t. 0. deprived of reason. Id. AUlro oculo capUur. Liv. Ingenii lauds 
floruit. Cic. PoUlre nobUUdte. Tac. Animdque et corp&re torpet. Hor. 

Remark 1. To this principle may be referred the following 
rules : — 

(1.) Adjectives of plenty or want are sometimes limited by 
the ablative ; as, 

Damns plena servis, A house full of servants. Juv. Dive* agris, Rich 

in land. Hor. Feraz saculum fronts ambus. Plin. Inop* verbis^ 

Deficient in words. Cic. Orba fratrlbus, Destitute of brothers. Ovid 
Viduum arboribus solum. Colum. 

(2.) Verbs signifying to abound, and to be destitute, are fol- 
lowed by the ablative ; as, 

Scatentem beUuis pontum, The sea abounding in monsters. Hor. Vrb* 
redundat miU&bus, The city is full „ of soldiers. Auct. ad Her. Villa 

abvndat porco, htdo, agno, gallind, lacte, caseo, melle. Cic. Virum aui 

pecunid egeat, A man who is in want of money. Id. Carlrt culpd. To 
De free from fault. Id. Mea adolescentia indiget illorum bond existuna- - 
tione. Id. Abundal audacii, consilio et ratione defieltur. Id. 

To this rule belong abundo, exubiro, redundo, scatco, affkuo, circumfiuo, 
diff.no, superfiuo; — careo, egeo, indigeo, vaco, deficior, destiiuor, &c. 

Rem. 2. The genitive is often used to denote in what respect, after 
adjectives and verbs ; (see § § 213 and 220 ;) sometimes, also, the accu- 
sative. See § 234, II. 

Rem. 3. The ablative denoting in respect to, or concerning, is used 
utter facto and sum, without a preposition j as, Quid hoc hornlne facidtis ? 
What can you do with this man ? Cic. JYescitquid facial auro. Plant. 
Metum ceperunt quidnam aefutHrum es'set. Liv. In this construction, the 
preposition de seems to be understood, and is sometimes expressed ; ap, 
Quid de Tullidla medfiet. Cic. 

$251. A noun denoting that of which any thing is 
deprived, or from which it is separated, is often put in the 
ablative without, a preposition. 

This construction occurs after verbs signifying to deprive, to 
free, to debar, to drive away, to remove, and others of similar 
meaning. Thus, 

Jfudantur arb&res foliis, The trees are stripped of leaves. Plin. Hoc me 
lib&ra metu, Free me from this fear. Ter. Tune earn phiiosophiam 
acquire, qua spoliat nos judicio, vrivat approbatione, orbat senslbus? Cic. 
Solvit se Teucria luctu. Virg. Te Mis sedlbus arcibit. Cic. Q. Varium 
peUlre possessionibus condtusest. Id. Quod M. Catonem tribunatu tub 
removisses. Id. Me leves chart secernunt populo. Hor. 
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To this rule belong fraudo, nudo, orbo, privo, spoUa ;-—arcw, ezpedio^ 
intercludo, laxo, levo, libiro, moveo, removeo, pello, prokibeo, &c. 

Remark 1 . Most of the above verbs are more or less frequently fol- 
lowed by a, ab, de, e, or ex ; as, Arcem ab incendio liberavit. Cic. Sotvire 
belluam ex catenis. Auct. ad Her. Remdve te a suspicione. Cic. 

For arceo, &c., with the dative, see § 234, Rem. 2. 

Rem. 2. The active verbs indue, exuo, dono,imvtrtio, odsptrgo, insper- 
go, interclodo, circumdo, prohibeo, instead of an ablative of the thing with 
an accusative of the person, sometimes take an accusative of the thing, 
and a dative of the person ; as, Vnam (vestem) juvini induit, He puts one 
upon the youth. Virg. Dondre munira cwibus, To present gifts to the 
citizens. Cic. 

Interdlco is sometimes used with a dative of the person and an ablative 
of the thing ; as, Quihus cum aqua et igni interdixissent. Cms. 

Abdico takes sometimes an ablative, and sometimes an accusative of the 
thing renounced; as, Abdicate «e magistratu. Cic. Abdicate magistra- 
tum. Sail. ~~» 

ABLATIVE OF PRICE. 

§ 252. The price of a thing is put in the ablative, 
except when expressed by the adjectives tanti y quanti, 
pluris, minoris ; as. 

Cum te trecentis talentis re&i Cotto vendidisses, When you had sold 
yourself to king Cottus for three hundred talents. Cic. VendHdit Ate 
auro patriam, This one sold his country for gold. Virg. Cibus una ass* 
vendUs. Plin. Consmit quodringentis milllbus. Varr. Denis in diem 
ajslbus anlmam et corpus (mitltum) astinvdri. Tac. Vendo meum turn 
pluris quam cetiri,fortasst etiam minoris. Cic. 

Remark 1. Tantidem, quanticunque, quanturuanti, and quantlvis, com- 
pounds of tanti and quanti. are also put in the genitive ; as, Tantidem 

frumentum emirunt quantidem Cic. Majdris also is thus used in 

rhaedru* ; Multd majdris aVLpa mecum veneunt. 

Rem. 2. When joined with a noun, tanti, quanti, &c., are put in the 
ablative ; as, Quam tanto pretio mercdtus est. Cic. Cum pretio minore 
redimendi captlvos eopia jtiret. Liv. Junto, quanta, and plure, are some- 
times, though rarely, found without a noun ; as, Plure venit. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The ablative of price is often an adjective without a noun ; 
as, magna, permagno r parve, pavi/uU,tantulo, minima, plurtmo, vili, nimio. 
These adjectives refer to some noun understood, as pretio, are, Wd the 
like, which are sometimes expressed ; as, Parvo pretio ea vendidisse. Cic. 

Rem. 4. With valeo an accusative is sometimes used; as, Denarii 
dittiy qudd denos oris valebant. Varr. 



ABLATIVE OF TIME. 

§ 253. A noun denoting the time at. or within which 
any thing is said to be, or to be done, is put in the abla- 
tive without a preposition ; as, 

Die quinto decessit, He died on the fifth day. Nep. Hoc tempdre. At 
this time. Cic. Tertid vigilU eruptionem fecitunt, They made a sally at 
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the third watch. Cafe. Ut hiemd natHgts, That vou should sail in tfetf 
winter. Cic. His ipsis diebus hostem perUqui. Cic. Proximo triennio 
mnnes gerUes suUgit. Nep. Vel pace vel hello datum fieri licet. Sail. 
Ludis mane sermon quidam tglrat, On the day of the fames.... Liv. So 
Latinis, gladiatoribus, comitits, denote the time of the Latin festivals, ther 
gladiatorial shows, &c. 

Remark 1. When a precise time is marked by its distance before or 
after another fixed time, it may be expressed by ante or post with either 
the accusative or the ablative ; as, Aliquot ante annos. Suet. Ponds ants 
dUbus. Liv. Paucos post dies. Cic. Multis annis post DecemvTros. Id. 

Sometimes quam and a verb are added to post and ante with either the 
accusative or the ablative ; as, Ante paucos quam periret menses. Suet* 
Paucis post dUbus quam Lucd discessirat. Cic. Post is sometimes omitted 
before quhm; as, Die vigesimd quam credtus erat. Liv. 

Instead of post quam, ex quo or quum, or a relative agreeing with the pre- 
ceding ablative, may be used ; as, Octo diebus, quibus has Ultras dabam, 
Eight days from the date of these letters. Cic. Mors Rosea, quatriduo 
quo is occisus est t Chrysogono nuntiatur. Id. 

Rem. 2. Precise past time is often denoted by abhinc with the accusa- 
tive or ablative ; as, Qu&stor fuisti abhinc annos quatuordicim. Cic. Co- 
miliis jam abhinc triginta diebus fiabUis. Id. 

Rem. 3. The time at which any thing is done, is sometimes expressed 
by the neuter accusative id, with a genitive ; as, Venit id tempdrts. Cic. 
&> with a preposition ; Ad id dUL Gell. See § 212, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 4. The time at or within which any thing is done, is sometimes 
expressed bv in or de t with the ablative ; as, In his diebus. Plaut. In tali 
tempore. Liv. De tcrtid vigilii ad hostes contendit. Caes. Surgunt de 
nocte lair Ones. Hor. So with sub ; Sub ipsd die. Plin. 

The time within which any thing occurs, is also sometimes expressed 
by intra with the accusative ; as, Dimidiam partem natidnum snbegit intra 
vtginti dies. Plaut. Intra dedlmum diem, quhm Pheras venirat; Within 
ten days after.... Liv. 

For the ablative denoting duration of time, or extent of space, see § 336. 



ABLATIVE. OP PLACE. 

$ 254. The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the third declension or 
plural number, is put in the ablative without a preposi- 
tion; as, 

Alexander Babyldne est mortuus, Alexander died at Babylon. Cic. 
Thebis nutritus an Argis, Whether brought up at Thebes or at Argos. 
Hor. 

Remark 1 . The ablative rure t or more commonly ruri 7 is used to de- 
note in the country; as, Pater filium run kabitare jussit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The preposition in is sometimes expressed with names ot 
towns ; as, In Phihppis quidam nunri&mt. Suet. 

Names of towns of the' first and second declension, and singular num- 
ber, and also domus and humus, are in like manner sometimes put in the 
ablative. See § 221. 

Rem. 3. Before the names of countries and of all other places in which 
any thing is said to be* done, except those of towns, and domus and rus 
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the preposition t* with the ablative is commonly used ; at, Aio hoe Jfcri 
in Grecia. Plaut. Lucus in vurbefuit. Virg. 

But the preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, Mitltes statlvis castris 
habibat. Sail. Magnis in laudibus fuit totd Grecia. Nep. Insidim terra 
maritfue facta sunt. Cic. JfatUa puppe sedens. Ovid. Ibam forte via 
sacrd. Hor. Urbe totd. Cic. 

For names of countries in the genitive, see $ 221 , Rem. 1. 

$ 255. After verbs expressing or implying motion, 
the name of a town whence the motion proceeds, is put in 
the ablative, without a preposition ; as, 

Brundisio profecti sumus, We departed from Brandisium. Cic. Corintho 
arcessivit coldnos, He sent for colonists from Corinth. Nep. 

Remark 1. The ablatives domo, humo, and rure or ruri, are 
used, like names of towns, to denote the place whence motion 
proceeds; as, 

Domo profectus, Having set out from home. Nep. Surgit humo juvinis. 
The youth rises from the ground. Ovid. Rure hue adeinit. Ter. Si ruri 
veniet. Id. Virgil UBes domus with unde; as, Qui genus? unde domo? 
With an adjective, run, and not ruri, must be used. 

Rem. 2. With names of towns, and domus, and humus, ah or ex is 
sometimes used ; as, Ab AUxandrid profectus. Cic. Ex domo. Id. Ah 
humo. Virg. 

Rem. 3. With other names of places whence motion proceeds, ah or 
ix is commonly expressed ; as, Ex Asia transis in EurOpam. Curt. Ex 
castris prqficiscuntur. Ces. 

But the preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, laJUra Macedonia attdta. 
Liv. Classis Cypro advinit. Curt. Cessissent loco Liv. Itc sacris, 
propercUe sacris, laurumque capillis/wmtte. Ovid. Finlbus omnes prosiluire 
suis. Virg. Advolvunt ingentes montlbus ornos. Id. This omission of 
the preposition is most common in the poets. 
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§ 2*56« When two objects are compared by means of the compar- 
ative degree, a conjunction, as qudm, atque, &c., is sometimes expressed, 
and sometimes omitted. 

The comparative degree is followed by the ablative; 
when quam is omitted ; as, 

Nihil est virtttte formosius, Nothing is more beautiful than virtue. Cic. 
Qui* C. Lrolio comior ? Who is more courteous than C. Lselius ? Id. 

Remark. 1. An object which is compared with the subject 
of a proposition by means of the comparative degree, is usually 
put in the ablative without qudm ; as, 

Sideie mdchrior Me est, tu levior cortTce. Hor. Quid magis est durum 
saxo, quia molUus undi ? Ovid. Hoc nemo fuit miniu ineptus. Ter. AU 
bdnum, MaUnas, sive Falernum te magis apposltis delectat. Hor. 

Rem. 2. An object compared with a person or thing addressed, is also 

6 it in the ablative without qudm; as, Ofons Bandusut apttndidwr vitrei 
or. 
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Asm. 3. Qusm is sometime* used when one of the objects compare* 
it the subject of a proposition, and then both are in the same case, either 
nominative or accusative ; as, Oratko quam habitus ftril misermhiiior. Cic. 
Jffirmo nuUam ease laudem ampH&rtm qnam earn. Id. 

Rem. 4. If neither of the objects compared is the subject of a sentence 
or a person addressed, quhm is commonly used, and the object which fol- 
lows it is put in the nominative with sum, and sometimes in an oblique 
case to agree with the other object ; as, Mm opmar negaturum 
esse tc, kamini nan gratiostori t quhm Cn. Calidius est, argentum reddutisse. 
Cic. Ego hominem caUid&rem vidi nemlnem quam Phormidnem. Ter. 

The following example illustrates both the preceding constructions :— 
Vt tibi multd majori, quam Africanus fuit, tame* (me) nan multd mindrem 
quam Lslium adjunctum esse pati&re. Cic. 

Rum. 5. But when the former object of comparison is in the accusa- 
tive, though not the subject of the verb, the latter, if a relative pronoun, 
is put in the ablative without quam ; as, AttitiLo, quo grtmettm mimlcum 
non habui, sororem dedit; He gave his sister to Attalus, than whom, &c. 
Curt 

This construction is often found with other pronouns, and sometimes 
with a noun ; as, Hoc nihil gratius facire -potts. Cic. Causam enim sus- 
ctpisil antiquidrem memoria tuA. Id. Ex€gi monumentum ere perennius. 
Hot. Majora virlbus audes. Virg. JVullam sacrd vite priiis seviris arbd- 
rem. Hor. 

Rem. 6. Plus, minus, and ampUus, are often used without 
qudm, and yet are commonly followed by the same case as if it 
were expressed ; as, 

Hostiumplus auinque millia casi to die, More than five thousand of the 
enemy were slam that day. Liv. Ferre plus dimididti mensis cibaria. 
Cic. Nonamplius quingentos eives desiderdvit. C»s. Sedieim non am-, 
plius legionlbus defensum imperium est. Liv. Madefactum iri minus tri- 
ginta diebus Graaam sanguine. Cic. The ablatives in the last two exam- ' 
pies do not depend upon the comparatives, but may be referred to § 236. 

Before the dative and vocative, quam must be expressed after these 
words. 

The ablative is sometimes used with these as with other comparatives ; 
as, Dies triginta aid plus eo in nam fui. Ter. Triennio amplius. Cic. 

Rem. 7. Quam is in like manner sometimes omitted, without a change 
of case, after major, minor, and some other comparatives ; as, Obsides ne 
min&res octonum denum annorum neu maiOres auinum quadragenum,.... of 
not less than eighteen, nor more than forty-nve years of age. Liv. Ex 
urbano exercilu, qui minOres quinaue et triginta annis erant, in noses impos* 
\ti sunt. The genitive and ablative, in these and similar examples, is to be 
referred to § 211, Rem. 6. Longius ab urbe mille passuum. Liv. Annos 
natus magis quadraginta. Cic. 

Rev. 8. When the second member of a comparison is an' infinitive or 
clause, quam is always expressed ; as, Nihil est in dicendo majus quam ut 
faveat oratori auditor. Cic. 

Rem. 9. Certain nouns, participles, and adjectives, — as omnione, spe, 
sxpeetatione,fide, — ditto, soVUo, — eequo, credibili, and jt/rto,— ore used in the 
ablative after comparatives; as, Opiniorie eelerius venturus esse dictour.... 
sooner than is expected. C»s. Dicto eitiiis tumlda aqudra phteat. Virg. 
Injuria* gravius Aequo habere. Sail. 

These / ablatives supply the place of a clause : thus, gravius aqua is 
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equivalent to graviits quam quod mquum est. They are often omitted ; as, 
laberius vivtbat, sc. aquo. Nep. In such cases, the comparative may be 
translated by the positive degree, with too or rather, as in the above ex- 
ample — " He lived too freely," or " rather freely." So tristior, sc. solUo, 
rather sad. 

Rem. 10. With inferior, the dative is sometimes used, instead of the 
ablative ; as, Vir nuUd arte cuiquam inferior. Sail. The ablative is also 
found, but usually inferior is followed by quam. 

Rem. 11. Qu&m pro is used after comparatives, to express dispropor- 
tion ; as, Prcelium atrocius quam pro numlro pugnantium, The battle was 
more severe than was to be expected, considering the number of the com- 
batants. Liv. 

Rem. 12. When two different qualities of the same object are compar- 
ed, both the adjectives which express them are put in the positive degree 
with magis qu&m, or in the comparative connected by quam ; as, Perfec- 
tam artem juris civilis habebUis, magis magnam atque uberem, quam diffi- 
cilem atque obscuram. Cic. Triumphus clarior quam gratior, A triumph 
more famous than acceptable. Liv. 

Rem. 13. Magis is sometimes expressed with a comparative ; aa, Qui* 
magis queat esse beatior ? Virg. 

, So also the prepositions prce, ante, prceter, and supra, are sometimes used 
with a comparative ; as, ifaus prae ceteris fortior exsurgit. Apul. Scdlre 
ante alios immanior omnes. Virg. They also occur with a superlative ; 
as ; Ante alios carissimus. Nep. Yet these prepositions denote comparison 
with a positive, and therefore seem redundant in such examples. See 
§127. 

Rem. 14. Alius may be construed tike comparatives, and is sometimes, 
though rarely, followed by the ablative ; as, Neve putts alium sapiente 
bond£ti6 bedtum. Hor. 

Rem. 15. Ac and atque are sometimes used after the comparative de- 
gree, like quam; as, Arctius atque hed&rd prooSra adstringitur Hex. Hor. 

Rem. 16. The degree of difference between objects com- 
pared is expressed by the ablative. 

(1.) Absolute difference is usually denoted by nouns; as, Minor uno 
mense, Younger by one month. Hor. Sesquipeue qudm tu longior. Plaut. 
Hibernia dimidio minor quam Britannia. Caes. Dimidio min&ris constdbit. 
Cic. Quam molestum est uno diglto plus habere /....to exceed by a finger, 
to have six fingers. Cic. Supirat capite et cervicibus altis. Virg. 

(2.) Relative difference is denoted by neuter adjectives of quantity, and 
pronouns, in the singular number. Such are tanto, quanto, quo, eo, hoc, 
mulio, paroo, paulo, nimio, aliquanto, alUro tanto (twice as much) ; as, 
Quanto sumus superiores, tanto nos submissius geramus; The more emi- 
nent we are, the more humbly let us conduct ourselves. Cic. Eo gravior 
est dolor, quo culpa est major. Cic. Quo diMcilius, hoc praclarius. Id. 
Iter multo facilius. Cabs. Parvo brevius. Plin. Eo magis. Cic. Eo 
minus. Id. Via altero tanto longior. Nep. Multo id maximum fuit. Liv. 
Relative difference is also expressed by the phrase multis partlbus; as, 
Numlro multis partlbus esset inferior, C«s. 

Note. The accusatives tantum, quantum, and aliquantum, are some- 
times used instead of the corresponding ablatives ; as, Aliquantum est ad 
rem avidior. Ter. So the adverb longt ; as, Longh nobilisslmus. Ce*. 
19* 
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ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

§ 257. A noun and a participle are put in the abla- 
tive, called absolute, to denote the lime, cause, or concom- 
itant of an action, or the condition on which it depends; 
as, 

Pythagdras, Tarquinio Superbo regnante, in Italiam venit; Tarquitiius 
Superbus reigning, Pythagoras came into Italy. Cic. Lupus, stimulant* 
fame, captat ovlle; Hanger inciting, the wolf seeks the fold. Ovid. Hat 
oratidne. babfta, concilium dimisit. Cass. Galli, re cognlta, obsididnem 
relinquunt. Id. VirtOte excepta, nihil amicii id prastabiUus puMtis, Cic. 

Remark 1. This construction is an abridged form of expression, 
equivalent to a dependent olause introduced by cum, or some other con- 
junction. Thus, for Tarquinio regnante, the expression dum Tarqvinitis 
regnabat might be used ; for hoc oratidne haMtd, dim hanc oratidnem ha- 
buisset, or cum hoc oratio haHta esset, — concilium dimisit. The ablative 
absolute may always be resolved into a proposition, by making the noun 
or pronoun the subject, and the participle the predicate. 

Rem. 2. This construction is common only with present and perfect 
participles. Instances of its use with participles in rus and dus are com- 
paratively rare; as, Cesare venture, Phospk&re, redde diem. Mart. Ir- 
rupturis tarn infestis nationibus. Liv. Quis est enim, qui, nullis officii 
preceptis tradendis, philosdpkum se audeat dicire. Cic. 

Rem. 3. A noun is put in the ablative absolute, only when 
it denotes a different person or thing from any in the leading 
clause. 

Tet a few examples occur of a deviation from this principle ; a substan- 
tive pronoun being sometimes put in the ablative absolute, though refer- 
ring to the subject, or some other word in the leading clause ; as, Se 
audiente, scribit Thucydides. Cic. Legio rz castris Varronis, adstante et 
inspectante ipso, signa sustulit. Caes. Me duee, ad hunc votifinem, m» 
milite, veni. Ovid. Lotos fecit, se console, fastos. Lucan. 

Rem. 4. The ablative absolute serves to mark the time of an action, by 
reference to that of another action. If the present participle is used, the 
♦ime of the action expressed by the principal verb, is the same as that of 
the participle. If the perfect is used, it denotes an action prior to that 
expressed by the principal verb. 

Thus in the preceding examples — Pytkagdras, Tarquinio Superbo rtg* 
nante, in Italiam venit ; Pythagoras came into Italy during the reign of 
Tarquinius Superbus. Galli, re cognitd, obsididnem reUnquunt ; The 
Gauls, having learned the fact, abandon the siege. 

Rem. 5. The construction of the ablative absolute with the perfect 
passive participle, arises frequently from the want of a participle of that 
tense in the active voice. Thus, for " Caesar, having sent forward the 
cavalry, was following with all his forces," * e find, " Casar, equitatu 
prasmisso, subsequcbd/vr omnibus copiis." 

As the perfect participle in Latin may be used for both the perfect active 
and perfect passive participles in English, its meaning can, in many in- 
stances, be determined only by the connection, the agent with a or ab not 
being expressed after this participle, as it usually is after the passive voice. 
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Thus, Cmaar, his dictis, concilium dimisit, might be rendered, " Cttsar. 
having said this, or this having been said (by some other person), dismissed 
the assembly." 

As the perfect participles of deponent verbs correspond to perfect 
active participles in English, no such necessity exists for the use of the 
ablative absolute with tnem ; as, Casar, hiec Iocutus, concilium dimisit. 

In the following example, both constructions are united : [t&que agros 

Rem&rum depopulati, omnibus vicis t adijiciisqut incensis. Ces. 

Rem. 6. The perfect participles of neuter deponent verbs, and some 
also of active deponents, which admit of both an active and passive sense, 
are used in the ablative absolute ; as, Ortd luce. Ces. ( Vel extincto vel 
elapso anlmo, nullum residcre sensum. Cic. Tarn multis gloriam ejus 
adeptis. Plin. LUiras ad exercUus, tanquam adepto principatu, misii. Tac. 

Rem. 7. As the verb sum has do present participle, two 
nouns, or a noun and an adjective, which might be the subject 
and predicate of a dependent clause, are put in the ablative ab- 
solute without a participle ; as, 

Quid, adolescentulo duce, efficlre possent ', What they could do, a youth 

eing) their leader. Cabs. Me suasdre atque impulsore, hoc factum, 

laut. Anniba'e vivo. Nep. Invltd Minerva. Hor. With names of office, 
the ablative absolute often denotes the time of an event ; as, Romam venit 
Mario console,. He came to Rome in the consulship of Marius. Cic. 

Rem. 8. A clause sometimes supplies the place of the noun ; as, Jfon- 
dum comperto quam in regionem vemsset rex. Li v. Audlto venisse nun* 
cium. Tac. Vale ditto. Ovid. Hand cuiquam dubio quin hostium essent* 
Liv. Juxta periculoso vera an ficta promeret. Tac. 

Rem. 9. ' The noun is, in some instances, wanting ; as, In amtiis trans- 
gressu, multitm certato, Bardesdnes vicit. *Tac. DiJficUis mihi ratio, cui, 
errato, nulla venia, recte facto, exigua laus proponitur. Cic. Sertno per 
totum diem. Liv. 

This use of certato and errato corresponds to the impersonal construc- 
tion of the passive voice of neuter verbs, while facto and serino may be 
referred to some general word understood. 

Rem. 10. The ablative is sometimes connected to the preceding clause 
by a conjunction ; as, Casar, quanquam obsididne Massilue retardante, 
brevi tamen omnia subegit. Suet. Decemviri non ante, quam perlatis legl- 
bus, deposituros imperium esse aiibant. Liv. 



CONNECTION OF TENSES. 

§ 258. Tenses may be divided, in regard to their con- 
nection, into two classes. Those which belong to the same 
class are called similar ; those which belong to different classes 
are called dissimilar. 

Of the first class are the present, the perfect definite, and the futures, 
with the periphrastic forms in sim and fulrim. Of the second class are 
the imperfect, the perfect indefinite, and the pluperfect, with the periphrastic 
forms in essem &nd juissem. 

I, Similar tenses only can, in general, be made to depend on 
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each other, by means of those connectives which are followed* 

by the subjunctive mood. 

1. In clauses thus connected, the present, perfect, and the 
periphrastic forms with sim and/ttertm, may depend on,' 

(1.) The Present; as, Non sum ita hebes, ut istuc dicam. Cic. Quan- 
tum doldrem acceperim, tu existimdre notes. Id. JVee dublto quin reditu* 
ejus reipubllue salutdris futarus sit. la. 

(2.) The Perfect Definite j as, Satis provisum est, ut ne quid agire 
possint. Id. Quis mus\cis t quis kvic studio Uterdrum se dedidlt, quin om~ 
nem Wdrum artium vim comprehendent. Id. Defections soli* prredict® 
sunt, qua, quanta, quando futQroe sint. Id. 

(3.) The Futures ; as, Sic faeUUmt, quanta oratOrum sit, semperquo 
fuerit paudltas, judicabit. Id. Ad quo* dies reditarus sim, scribam ad te. 
Id. Si scieris aspidem latere uspium, et velle allquem super earn assuUre, . 
cujus mors tibi emalumentum factQra sit, imprdbt zeceris, nisi monueris, ne 
aasideat. Id. 

2. So the imperfect, pluperfect, and periphrastic forms with 
essem and fuissem, may depend on, 

(1.) The Imperfect; as, Unum Mud extimescebam, ne quid turpUer 
facerem, vel jam effecissem. Cic. Non enim dubitabam, quin eas libenter 
lectarus esses. Id. 

(2.) The Perfect Indefinite ; as, Veni m ejus villain ut libra* inde 
promerem. Id. Hex cum essent nuntiata, Valeriis classem eztemplo ad 
ostium fiumlnis duxit Liv. Ne Clodhts quidem do insidiis cogittvit, 
siquidem exitarus ad cctdem e villd non fuisset. Cic. 

(3.) The Pluperfect; as, Pavor ceperat miHtes, ne mortifirum esset 
vulnus. Liv. Ego ex ipso audieram, quam a te UberalUer esset tract&tus. 
Cic. Non satis mini constitfrat, cum aliqudne animi met molestid, an 
potius libenter te Minis visQrus essem. Id. 

Remark 1. When the present is used in narration for the perfect in- 
definite, it may, like the latter, be followed by the imperfect ; as, Legdtos 
mittunt, til pacern impetrarent. Caw. 

Rem. 2. The perfect definite is often followed by the imperfect, even 
when a present action or state is spoken of, if it is not confined to the 
present ; as, Sunt phUosdphi et fuerunt, qui omnlno nultam habere censfi- 
rent kumandrum rerum procurationem Deos. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The perfect indefinite is not regularly followed by the perfect 
subjunctive, as the latter is not, in general, used in reference to past action 
indefinite. See § 260, 1. Rem. 1 . 

These tenses are, however, sometimes used in connection, in the narra- 
tive of a past event, especially in Livy and Cornelius Nepos ; as, In 
JEquis varie bellatum est, adeo ut in incerto fuerit, vieissent f victlne essent, 
Liv. Factum est, ut plus quam college* Miltiddes valuent. Nep. 

The imperfect and perfect are even found together after the perfect in- 
definite, when one action is represented as permanent or repeated, and 
the other simply as a fact ; as, Adeo nihil miseriti sunt, ut incursi&nes fa- 
cerent et Veios in animo habuerint oppugndre. Liv. 

Rem. 4. As present infinitives and present participles depend for their 
time upon the verbs with which they are connected, they are followed by 
such tenses as those verbs may require ; as, Apclles pictures quoque cos 
peccare dicebat, oui non sentlrent, quid esset satis. Cic. Ad te scripsi, U 
leviter accusans m eo, qudd de me cxtb credidisses. Id. 
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Rex.' 5. The perfect infinitive follows the general rule, and takes 
after it a tense of present or past time, according as it is used in a definite 
or indefinite sense ; 9»,Arbitramur nos ea prestitisse, qua ratio et doctrlna 
prescripee'rit. Cic. Est quod gaudeas te in ista loca venisse, ubi aliquid 
sapirc viderere. Id. 

But it may sometimes take a different tense, according to Rem. 2 ; as, 
Ita mihi videor et esse Deas, et quotes essent satis ostendisse. Cic. 

II. Dissimilar tenses may be made dependent on each other, 
in order to express actions whose time is different. 

Hence, the present may be followed by the imperfect or pluperfect, to 
express a contingency dependent upon some condition not actually exist- 
ing j as, Nemo dubitare debet, quin multos, si JUri posset, Cesar ab in/iris 
excitaret. Cic. So the perfect indefinite may be followed by the present, 
to express the present result of a past event ; as, Tanti sonltus fuerunt, ut 
ego brevior sim, qudd eos usque istinc exaudltos putem. Cic. 
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§ 259. The indicative mood is used in independent and 
absolute assertions. It is often employed, also, in conditional 
and dependent clauses, to denote that which is supposed or ad- 
mitted ; as, Si vales, bene est, Cic. It may likewise be used 
in interrogations ; as, Quid agis, ecquid commode vales ? PI in. 

Remark 1. The several tenses have already been defined, and their 
usual significations have been given in the paradigms. They are, how- 
ever, sometimes otherwise rendered, one tense being used with the mean 
ing of another, either in the same or in a different mood. Thus, 

(1.) The present is sometimes used for the future j as, Qudm mox nav- 
Igo Ephisum ? How soon do I sail for Ephesus ? Plaut. 

(2.) The, perfect for the pluperfect; as, Sed postauam aspexi, UUeo cog' 
nOvi, But after I (had) looked at it, 1 recognized it immediately. Ter. 

This is the usual construction after postquam, ubi, ut, ut primum, 
ut semel, quum primum, simul ac i and stmul atque, in the sense of when, 
as soon as , in direct narration. 

(3.) The pluperfect for the perfect ; as, Dixerat, et spissis noctis se con- 
didit umbris, She (had) said, and hid herself in the thick shades of night. 
Virg. 

(4.) The future for the imperative mood j as, Valebis, Farewell. Cic. 

(5.) The future perfect for the future ; as, Alio loco de oratOrum animo 
et tnjuriis videro, I shall see (have seen).... Cic. This use seems to result 
from viewing a future action as if already completed. 

Rem. 2. When a future action is spoken of either in the future, or in 
the imperative, or the subjunctive used imperatively, and another future 
action is connected with it, the latter is expressed by the future tense, if 
the actions relate to the same time, but by the future perfect, if the one 
must be completed before the other is performed. This verb in English 
is usually put in the present tense ; as, Faeiam si potgro ; I will do it, if I 
can, i. e. if 1 shall be able. So, Ut sementem feceris, ita metes. Cic. 

Rem 3. In expressions denoting the propriety, practicability, or ad« 
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Vantage of an action not performed, the indicative is used, while in 
English the potential, in such cases, is more common ; as, Possum persi- 
qui mutia obUetamenta rerum rustudrum, sed Ac., I might speak of the 
numerous pleasures of husbandry, but &c. Cic. Jgquius kuic Turnum 
futirat se opponire morti. Virg. This construction occurs with debeo, 
possum, dtcet, licet, oportet, neeesse est; tequum, eonsentaneum, longum, 
melius, optimum, par, satis, satius—est, erat, Ac. ; and in the periphrastic 
conjugation with participles in dus. 

Rem. 4. The past tenses of the indicative are often used for the im- 
perfect or pluperfect subjunctive, in the conclusion of a conditional clause ; 
as, Si non alium longt jactdret oafirem, laurus erat,.... it would have been a 
laurel. Virg. Nee veni, nisi fata locum sedemque dedissent. Id. Pons 
sublicius iter pome hosCibus dedit, ni unus virfuisset HoraUus Codes, Liv. 
Si mens non larva fuisset, impule'rat. Virg. Sometimes also in the con- 
dition ; as, Atfulrat melius, si te puer iste tenebat. Ovid. See § 961. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

$ 260. The subjunctive mood is used to express an action 
or state simply as conceived by the mind. 

It takes its name from its being commonly used in subjoined or depend- 
ent clauses. In some cases, however, it is found in independent clauses, 
or at least in such as have no obvious dependence. 

I. The subjunctive often implies the existence of an action 
or state, without directly asserting it. When this is the case, 
its tenses are commonly to be translated in the same manner as 
the corresponding tenses of the indicative ; as, 

Cum esset Casar in Gallid, When Cesar was in Gaul, not might be. 
Ccs. Rogas me quid tristis ego sim....why 1 am sad. Tac. 

Remark 1. In this sense, its tenses have, in general, the same limita- 
tion in respect to time as those of the indicative, but the imperfect is com 
monly used rather than the perfect, to denote indefinite past action ; as, 
Quo factum est,ut brem tempOre tllustraretur ; By which it happened that, 
in a short time, he became famous. Nep. 

Rem. 2. The subjunctive, in such cases, depends upon the particles 
and other words to which it is subjoined, and its meaning must be care- 
fully distinguished from that which is stated in the following rule. 

II. The subjunctive is used to express what is contingent or 
hypothetical, including possibility, power, liberty, will, duty, 
and desire. In this use, it does not imply the existence of the 
action or state which the verb expresses. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the subjunctive, thus used, have the signifi- 
cations which have been given in the paradigms, and are, in general, not 
limited, in regard to time, like the corresponding tenses of the indicative. 
Thus, 

(1.) The present, in this sense, may refer either to present or future 
time ; as, Mediocribus et quts ignoscas vitiis teneor; 1 am subject to mode- 
rate faults, and such as you may excuse. Hor. Oral a Cas&re ut det stbi 
veniam, He begs of Cesar that he would give him leave. Cas. 

(2.) The imperfect may relate either to past, present, or future time; as, 
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Sifatafuisserd ut caderem.If it had been my fate that I should fall. Virg, 
& possem, ratuoressem; If I could, 1 would be wiser. Ovid. Cetiros 
rape'rem et prosternerem, The rest I would seize and prostrate. Ter. 

(3.) The perfect relates either to past or future time ; as, Err&rim fat- 
tasse, Perhaps I may hare erred. Plin. Videor sper&re posse, si te videnm, 
safociU (me) trantitHrum.... if I can see you.... Cic 

(4.) The pluperfect relates to past time, expressing a contingency, 
which is usually future with respect to some past time mentioned in con- 
nection with it; as, Id rtsponderunt se factaros esse, cum tile vento Aqvv- 
lane venisset Lemnum.... when he should have come.... Nep. 

Rem. 2. The imperfect subjunctive, in Latin, is sometimes employed, 
where, in English, the pluperfect would be used ; as, Quod si quis aeus di- 
ceret, nunquam putarem me in aeademid tanquam pkUos&phum disputatu* 
rum, If any god had said....I never should have supposed.... Cic. 

On the other hand, the pluperfect in Latin is sometimes used, where the 
imperfect is. commonly employed in English ; as, Promlsit se scriptHrum. 
quumprimum nuntium accepisset... as soon as he (should have) received 
the news. 

Rem. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive may be used to denote 
a supposition ; as, Vendat mdes vir bonus. Suppose an honest man is sell* 
ing a house. Cic. Dixerit Epicurus, Grant that Epicurus has said. Id. 

Rem. 4. The present and perfect subjunctive are used to soften an 
assertion; as, Nemo istud tibi concedat, or concessent; No one would 
grant you that. Volo and its compounds are often so used in the present; 
as, Velim obvias mihi Ultras erebrd mittaSjI could wish that you would 
frequently send letters to meet me. Cic. The perfect, used in this sense, 
has often the force of the present ; as, Quis enim hoc tibi concessent ? Cic. 

Rem. 5. The present and perfect tenses are also used in questions 
which imply a doubt respecting the probability or propriety of an ac- 
tion; as, Qjuis dubltet man in virtate divitits sint? Who can doubt that 
riches consist in virtue r Cic. Quisquam numen Junonis adoret praterea ? 
Who will henceforth adore the divinity of Juno ? Virg. Quidni, inquit 
memin£rim? Cic. 

Rem. 6. The present subjunctive is often used to express a 
wish, an exhortation, a request, a command, or a permission f 
as, 

JVe sim salvos, May I perish. Cic. In media arma ruamus, Let us rush... . 
Virg. Kerne attingas, scelesU ; Do not touch me.... Ter. Faciat quod 
lubet, Let him do what he pleases. Id. The perfect is often so used, and 
sometimes the pluperfect ; as, Inse viderit, Let him see to it himself. Cic. 
Fuisset, Be it so, or It might nave been so. Virg. Vidennt sapient ts. 
Cic. 

JVe is commonly employed as a negative, rather than non, in this use 
of the subjunctive. 

Rem. 7. In the regular paradigms of the verb, no future subjunctive 
was exhibited either in the active or passive voice. 

(1.) When the expression of futurity is contained in another part of the 
sentence, the future of the subjunctive is supplied by some other tense of 
that mood ; as, Tantum moneo hoc tempus si amisens, te esse nullum un- 
auam magis idoneum reperturum ; I only warn you, that, if you should 
lose this opportunity, you will never find one more convenient. Cic. 
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(3.) If no other future is contained in the sentence, the place of the 
future subjunctive active is supplied by the participle in rus, with sim or 
fuirim, essem otfmssem; as, Jfsn dubttat sum &r»i Troja sit peritfira,He 
does not doubt that Troy would soon be destroyed. Cic. See Periphrastic 
Conjugations, § 168, 14. 

(3.} The future subjunctive passive is supplied, not by the participle in 
ius, out by futHrum sit or esset, with %t ; as, Mm dunto quin futurum 
sit, ut Uuditur; I do not doubt that he will be praised. 

Rem. 8. The imperfect, when relating to past or present 
time, and also the pluperfect, both when they stand alone, and 
in conditional clauses with si, &c, as also after utinam and 
O ! si, imply the non-existence x>f the action or state denoted by 
the verb ; the present and perfect do not decide in regard to 
its existence ; as, 

Nollem datum esse, 1 could wish it had not been paid. Ter. Nolim 
datum esse, I hope it has not been paid. - U&nam jam adesset, I wish 
he were now present. Cic. Uttnam ea res ei volupt&ti sit, I hope that 
thing is a pleasure to him. Id. 



PROTASIS AND APODOSIS. 

$ 86 1. In a sentence containing a condition and a con- 
clusion, the former is called the prot&sis, the latter the apoddsis* 

1. In conditional clauses with si, ni, nisi, quasi, etsi, tametsi, 
and etiamsi i the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used 
in the protasis, when the action or state supposed does not or 
did not exist. The same tenses are used in the apodosis, to 
denote that, if the action or state expressed in the protasis did 
exist, or had existed (the contrary of which is implied), another 
action or state would exist or would have existed ; as, 

Msi te satis incitdtum esse confidtirem, scriberem pluraf Did 1 not 
believe that you had been sufficiently incited, I would write more (Cic.) ; 
which implies that he does believe, and therefore toil I not write. Ea si ds 
me uno cogitasset, nunquam Ulius lacrijmis ac predlbus restitissem. Id. 

2. The present and perfect subjunctive are used in the 
protasis, when the action or state supposed may, or may not 
exist, or have existed ; as, 

Omnia brema tolerabilia esse debent, etiamsi maxima Bint, although 

they may be very great. Cic. Etsi id fugent Isoerdtes, at nan ThucydX- 
des ; Although Isocrates may have avoided that Id. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the indicative may also be used in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence with si, &c. ; as, Si vales, bene est. Cic. 
Si aids antea mirabatur quid esset, ex hoc tempore mirftur potius.... Id. 

Rem. 2. The subjunctive after si, &c., implies a greater degree of con- 
tingency than the indicative. When the imperfect or pluperfect is 
required to denote a past action, the indicative must be used, it its exist- 
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ence is uncertain, as those tenses in the subjunctive would imply its non- 
existence. 

Rem. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive are sometimes used, both 
in the protasis and apodosis of a conditional sentence, in the sense of the 
imperfect and pluperfect j as, Tu, si Mc sis, alUer stntias ; If you were 
here, you would think otherwise. Ter. Quos, ni mea cura resistatyjam 
flamnue tulirint. Virg. 

Rem. 4. The protasis of a conditional sentence is frequently not 
expressed, but implied ; as, Magno mercentur Atrlda, i. e. si possint 
Virg. 

SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

§ 262. A clause denoting the purpose, object, or 
result of a preceding proposition, takes the subjunctive 
after ut 7 ne, quo, quin, and quommus ; as, 

Ea non, ut te institugrem, scrips!; I did not write that in order to 
instruct you. Cic. Irritant ad pugnandum, qu6 fiant acrwres; They 
stimulate them to fight, that they may become fiercer. Van\ 

Remark 1. Ut, denoting a result, often relates to sic, ita, 
adeo, tarn, talis, tantus,is 9 ejusmddi, d&c, in the preceding clause; 
as, 

Id mihi sic erit gratwm^ ut gratius esse nihil possit ; That will be so 
agreeable to me, that nothing can be more so. Cic. Non sum ita hebes, 
ut istuc dieam. Id. JYeyuc tarn eramus amtntes, ut explordta nobis esset 
victoria. Id. Tantum mdulsit doldri, ut eum villas vindret. Nep. ha 
and tarn are sometimes omitted j as, Epdminondas fuit disertus, ut nemo 
ei par esset. Id. 

Rem. 2. Ut, signifying although, takes the subjunctive ; 
as, 

Ut desint tins, tamen est lavdanda voluntas; Though strength be 
wanting, yet the will is to be praised. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. Ut, with the subjunctive, is used with impersonal 
verbs signifying it happens, it remains, it follows, &c. ; as, 

Qpi fit, ut nemo eontentus vivat ? How does it happen that no one lives 
contented ? Hor. Huic contigit, ut patriam ex servitute in libertatem vin- 
dicaret. Nep. Sequltur igitur, ut etiam vitia sint parca. Cic. RelTquum 
est, ut egdmet mihi consulam. Nep. Restat igitur, ut motus astrOrum ut 
vohintartus. Cic. Extremum Mud est, ut te orem et obsecrem. Id. 

To this principle may be referred the following verbs and phrases : — 
fit, JUri non potest, acddit, incldit, occurrit, contingit, evlnit, usu venit, 
rarum est, sequltur, futurum est, reliquum est, relinouttur, restat, sup ir est, 
caput est. extr€mum est, opus est, est. 

For other uses of ut, with the subjunctive, see § 273. 

Rem. 4. Ut is often omitted before the subjunctive, after 
verbs denoting willingness, unwillingness, or permission; also 
after verbs of asking, advising, reminding, &c, and the im- 
peratives die and fac ; as, 
20 
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Quid vis facia* t What do you wish (that) I should do ? Ter, hudtd 
feriant sine litora fiuctus. Virg. Tentes dissimulate rogat. Ovid. I&. 
smas oro. Id. Se suadere, dixit, Pharnabdzo id negotii daret. Nep. 
JkUdat oportet actio varia. vie. Fac cogttes. Id. 

Verbs of willingness, &c., are volo, nolo, male, petmitto, potior, sino, 
Ueet, veto, Ac. ; those of asking, &c., are rogo, oro, moneo, jubso f man* 
do, peto, precor, censeo, suadeo, oportet, necesse est, &c. 

Rem. 5. Ne (lest) expresses a purpose negatively ; as, 
Cura ne quid « desk. Take care that nothing be wanting to him. Cic. 
Ut ne are frequently used for ne; as, Optra detur, utjudicia ne fiant. Id. 

Rem. 6. Ne is often omitted after cave ; as, 

Cave putes, Take care that you do not suppose. Cic. 

Rem. 7. After metuo, timeo, vereor, and other expressions 
denoting fear, ne must be rendered by that or lest, and ut by 
that not ; as, 

MUo metuebat, ne a servis indicarfitur, Milo feared that he should be be- 
trayed by his servants. Cic. Pavor erat, ne eastra hostis aggrederetur. 
Liv. Ilia duo vereor, ut Hbi possim toncedire, I fear that I cannot grant... 
Cic. 

Rem. 8. The proposition on which the subjunctive with ut and ne de- 
fends, is sometimes omitted ; &8,Utita dicam. Cic. JVe singHUos nominem. 

Rem. 9. Quo (that, in order that), especially with a compar- 
ative ; nan qud, or non quod (not that, not as if), followed by 
ted; and quominus (that not), after clauses denoting hindrance, 
take the subjunctive ; as, 

Mjuta me, quo id fiat facilius; Aid me, that that may be done move 
easily. Ter. Non quo repubticd sit mihi quicquam carina, sed desper&tis 
etiam Hippocrdtes vetat adhibire medicinam. Cic. Non quod sola ornent, 
sed qudd excellant. Id. Jfeque recusavit, qud minus legis pomam sublret. 
Nep. 

Rem. 10. Quin, after negative propositions and questions 
implying a negative, takes the subjunctive. Quin is used, 

1. For a relative with non, after nemo, nuUus, nihil. ...est, repentur, 
tnvenUur,&c. ; vix est, agre reveritur, &c. ; as, Mess&namnemovenit, quin 
viderit, i. e. qui non vidirit; No one came to Messana who did not see. 
Cic. Ncgo ullam picturam fiiisse.... qwn conquisiSrit, i. e. quam non, dfce. 
Id. Nihil est, quin maU narrando possit depravdri. Ter. 

2. For ut non, after non dubXto, non est dubium, faclre non possum, fifri 
non potest; nihil, hand multum, hand procul, or minimum.. <abest ; nihil 
pratermitto, non recUso, temperdre mihi non possum, vix, <Bgr&t dfec. ; as, 

Faeire non possum quin ad te mittam, i. e. ut non, &c. Cic. Ego nthil 
pratermisL quin Pompeium a Ccesdris conjunetidne avocarem* Id. Pror~ 
sus nihil abest quin sim miserrlmus. Id. Quis igitur dubitet quin in vir- 
tuts divitUe posit© Bint ? Id. Ego vix tensor quin accurram. Id. 

$ 263. 1. The subjunctive is used after particles of wish- 
ing, as utinam, uti, and O ! si ; as, 

Vttnam minus vita cuptdi fuissemus ! O that we had been less attached 
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Id life ! Cic. O si softtequicquam virtutis adesset ! Virg. The tense ii 
determined by § 260, II. Rem. 8. 

2. Quamvis, however.; licet y although ; tanquam, quasi, ac si, 
ut si, velut si, velut i, and ceu, as if; modd, dum, and dummddo, 
provided,— take the subjunctive ; as, 

Quamvis Hie felix sit, However happy he may be. Cic. Veritas licet 
nullum defensor em obtrneat, Though truth should obtain no defender. Id. 
Me omnibus rebus, juxta ac si mens f rater esset, sustentdvit; He supported 
me in every thing, just as though he were my brother. Id. Omnia honesta 
negligunt dummddo potentiam consequantur ; They disregard every hon- 
orable principle, provided, they can obtain power. Id. Dum mihi ant- 
mum reddas. Hor. 

Quamvis (although) has commonly the subjunctive ; as, Quamvis nan 
fuSris suasor, approbdtor certe* fuisti. Cic. . Sometimes also the indicative ; 
as, Felicem Nifiben, quamvis Utfunlra vidit. Ovid. 

Quanquam (although), in Tacitus, and in other later writers, is sometimes 
used with the subjunctive. 

3. After antequam and priusquam, the imperfect and pluper- 
fect tenses are usually in the subjunctive ; the present and per- 
fect may be either in the indicative or subjunctive ; but when 
one thing is declared to be necessary or proper to precede an- 
other, the subjunctive is used ; as, 

Ea causa ante mortua est, quam tu natus esses, That cause was dead be- 
fore you were born. Cic. Avertil equos, priusquam pabula gustassent Trow, 
Xunthumque bibissent. Virg. Priusquam incipias, consulto opus est ; Be- 
fore you begin, there is need of counsel. Sail, 

4. Dum, donee, and quoad, signifying until, are followed by 
the subjunctive, if they refer to the attainment of an object ; as, 

Dum hie veniret, locum relinque're noluit ; He was unwilling to leave 
the place until he (Milo) should come. Cic. Nihil puto tibi esse utUius, 
quam operlri quoad scire possis, quid tibi agendum sit. Id. 

5. tymm or dm, when it signifies a relation of time, 
takes the indicative; when it denotes a connection of 
thought, the subjunctive ; as, 

Cum est allatum ad nos, gravtter commMus sum ; When it was reported 
to us, I was greatly moved. Cic. Cum tot sustineas et tanta negotia, V ee " 
cem, si morer tua tempdra, Caisar ; Since you are burdened with so many 
and so important affairs, I should do wrong, if 1 should occupy your time, 
Cesar. Hor. 

Remark 1. Citm, relating to time, i a commonly translated when; 
referring to a train of thought, it signify since ^ although. It is some- 
times used as equivalent to quod (because), and then takes the indicative , 
as, Cum te semper dilexi, necesse est ut sim totus vester. Cic. 

Rem. 2. In narration, cum is usually \omed with the imper- 
fect and pluperfect subjunctive, even when it relates to time , 

i 

turn 
stinuit. Id, 



Gracchus, cum rem Warn in rcligi&nem. »*v^i •».# aentiret, std *«*T" 
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In most instances of this construction, the event denoted bj the sob* 
junctive seems to relate to that expressed in the clause on which the 
subjunctive depends, not only in regard to time > but also as, in some 
sense, a cause. In general, when the attention is directed chiefly to the 
time at which an action occurred, the indicative in any tense may be used; 
when to the action itself, the subjunctive ; ah. Hoc cum scribftbam jam turn 
exuUm&bam ad tt oratidnem esse per idiom. Cic. Cum sciret Cladius iter 
necessarium Miloni esse Lanuvium, Romd subito ipse prof ectus est. Id. 

For the subjunctive after si and its compounds, see § 261. 
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§264. 1. When the relative qui follows tarn, ctdeo y 
tantus, talis,— or is,ille, or hie, in the sense of talis, — and is 
equivalent to ut with a 'personal or .demonstrative pro- 
noun, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Qui* est tarn Lyndus qui in tantis tenebris nihil offendat ? i.e.utin tan- 
tis....; Who is so quick-sighted, that he would not stumble in such dark- 
ness. Cic. Talem tt esse oportet, qui ab impidrum avium societdte sejun- 
gas. Id. At eafuit legatio Octavii, in qu& perieuli suspicio nan subessct, 
i. e. ut in ed. Id. Nec tamen ego sum ille ferreus, qui fratris earisstmi 
vutrdre nan movear, i. e. ut ego nan movear. Id. 

Sometimes the demonstrative word is only implied ; as, 
- Res parva dicta, sed qua? studiis in magnum certdmen excessent, i. e. 
talis ut....of such a kind that it issued in a violent contest. Cic. So quis 
sum, for num talis sum ; as, Qui* sum, eujus aures Uedi nefiu sit ? Sen. 

2. When the relative is equivalent to quanquam is, etsi 
is l or dummodo is, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

LaeOyConsilii quamvis egregU, quod nan ipse afferrel, inimlcu*; Laco,an 
opponent of any measure, however, excellent, provided he did not himself 
propose it. Tac. Tu aquam a pumice postiuas, qui ipsus sitiat. Plaut. 
Jtiuul malestum quod non desidgres, i. e. dummddo id. Cie. 

3. Quod, in restrictive clauses, takes the subjunctive ; as, 
Quod sine molestid tud fiat, So far as it can be done without troubling 

you. Cio. Sestius nan venirat quod sciam....so far as I know. Id. 

4. The relative, after the comparative fpUowed by quam, 
takes the subjunctiye ; as, 

Major sum quam cui ppssit fortuna nacire, i. e. quam ut mihi, &c. ; I 
am too great for fortune to be able to injure me. Ovid. Audita voce vra- 
conis mams gaudium fiat qvdm quod universum homines caperent ; Upon 
the herald's voice being heard, the joy was too great for the people to 
contain. Li v. 

5. A relative clause expressing a purpose or motive, and 
equivalent to ut with a demonstrative, takes the subjunc- 
tive; as, 

lacedamonu legdtas 4Q*nas mistrunt, qui stem absenUm accussrent ; 
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The Lacedaemonians sent ambassadors to Athens to accuse him in his ab- 
sence. Nep. Cesar equit&tum omnem ptamittit, qui videant, quas in par* 
tes iter faciant. C»s. 

So with relative adverbs ; as, Lamps&cum ti (ThemistocU) rex don&rat, 
unde vinum sumSret, i. e. ex qud or ut inde, &c. Nep. 

6. A relative clause after an indefinite general expres- 
sion, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Fuerunt ed tempest&te, qui dicerent ; There were some at that time who 
said. Sail. Erant, quibus appetentior farrue videretur ; There were those to 
whom he appeared too desirous of fame. Tac. Erunt, qui existimdri velint. 
Cic. Si auis erit, qui perpetuam aratidnem desideret, altird actions audiet. 
Id. Vement leg tones, quas neque me inultum, neque te impunltum patian- 
' tur. Tac. So after est, in the sense of " there is reason why ; " as, Est 

Juod gaudeas, Tou have cause to rejoice. Plaut. Est quod visam domum. * 
d. Si est quod desit, ne bedtus quidem est. Cic. 

The expressions included in the rule are est, sunt, adest, prcesto sunt, 
existunt, exoriuntur, inveniuntur, reperiuntur, si quis est, tempus fuit, tern* 
pus veniet, &c. 

The same construction occurs with relative particles used indefinitely ; 
as, Est unde h&c fiant, There are resources whence this may be done. 
Ter. Est ubi id isto modo valeat. Cic. 

The above and similar expressions are followed by the subjunctive only 
when they are' indefinite. Hence, after sunt quidam, sunt nonnulli, sunt 
multi, &c., when referring to definite persons, the relative takes the in- 
dicative ; as, Sunt orationes qumdam, quas Menocrito dabo. Cic. 

The indicative is sometimes, though rarely, used after sunt qui, even 
when taken indefinitely, especially in the poets ; as, Sunt, quas juvat Hot. 

7. A relative clause after a general negative, or an in* 
terrogative expression implying a negative, takes the sub- 
junctive; as, 

Nemo est, qui hand intelltgat ; There is no one who does not understand. 
Cic. JCuUa res est, que perferre possit continuum labor em ; There is nothing 
which can endure perpetual Jabor. Quinct. Nulla pars est corporis, que 
non sit minor. Id. Nihil est, quod non alieuhi esse cogatur. Id. In forq 
viz dedmus quisque est, qu\ ipsus sese noscat. Plaut. Quis est, qui utUia, 
fugiat ? Who is there that shuns what is useful ? Cic. An est quisquam, 
qui hoe igndret ? Is there any one who is ignorant of this ? Id. J^umqwd 
est mali, quod non dixeris ? Ter. 

General negatives are nemo, nullus, nihil, unus non, alius non, nan 
quisquam, vix ullus, nee ullus, &c., with est ; vix with an ordinal and 
quisque ; nego esse quenquam, &c. Interrogative expressions implying a 
negative, are quis, quantus, uter, ecquis, numquis, an quisquam, an atiquis, 
quotas quisque, quotas, &c., with est ; quot, quhrn multi, &c , with sunt. 
1. The same construction is used after non est, nUtil eat, quid est. numquid 
est, &c., followed by quod, cur, or quare, and denoting " there is no reason* 
why," " what cause r' " is there any reason ? " as,Quod timeas, non est ; 
There is no reason why vou should fear. Ovid. Nihil est quod adventum 
nostrum pertimescas. Cic. Quid est, quod da ejus civit&U dubttes ? Id. 
Quid est, cur virtus ipsa prr se non efficiat bedtos ? Id 

So after non habeo, or nihil habeo; as, JVb* kabao quod te accusem. Cic 
ffihil habeo, quod scribam. Id. * H 

Note. The relative clause takes the subjunctive after th« •« 
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included in this and the last rule, only when it expresses wnat is intended 
to he affirmed of the subject of the antecedent clause ; as, JCemo est, qui 
nesciat ; There is no one who is ignorant, i. e. no one is ignorant. Cic. 
80 Sunt, qui hoe carpant; There are some who blame this, i. e. some blame 
this. Veil. 

If the relative clause is to be construed as a. part of the logical subject, it 
does not require the subjunctive ; as, Nihil stabile est, quod infidum est; 
Nothing which is faithless is firm. Cic. 

8. A relative clause expressing the reason of what goes 
before, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Peccavisse mihi videor, qui a te discesserim ; I think I have erred in 
having left you. Cic. Inertiam accusas adolescenHum, qui islam artem 
non ecuscant; You blame the idleness of the young men, because they do 
not learn that art thoroughly. Id. O fortunate adoUscens, qui tua virtHtis 
Homirum pracdnem invengris ! Id. 

Sometimes, instead of qui alone, ut, quippe, or utpote — qui, 
is used, generally with the subjunctive ; as, 

Convivia cum pair t non inibat, quippe qui ne in oppidum quidem nisi 
rurd venisset. Cic. Neque Jtntonius procul dbirat, utpdte qui magno 
sxercitu sequeretur. Sail. 

9. After digitus, indignus, aptus, and idoneus, a relative 
clause takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Viditur, qui aliquando imperet, dignus esse; He seems to be worthy at 
some time to command. Cic. Pompeius idoneus non est, qui impetret. Id. 
Et rem idoneam, de qua quaeratur, ef homines dignos, quibuscttm disseratur, 
putant. Id. , 

Note. If the relative clause does not express that of which the ^person 
or thing denoted by the antecedent is worthy, its construction is not 
influenced by this rule. Thus, Qyis servos libertate dignus fait, cui 
nostra solus cara non esset t The subjunctive is here used according to* 
No. 7 of this section. 

10. A relative clause, after unus and solus, restricting 
the affirmation to a particular subject, takes the subjunc- 
tive ; as, 

Hoc est una contentio, quae adhuc permansent ; This is the only dispute 
which has remained till this time. Cic. Voluptas est sola, que nos vocet 
ad se, et alliceat suApte naturd ; Pleasure is the only thing that, by its own 
nature, invites and allures us to itself. Id. 

11. When the relative refers to a dependent clause, it often 
takes the subjunctive. See § 266. 

12. The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used in 
narration after relative pronouns and adverbs, when a repeated 
action is spoken of; as, 

Semprr hahiti sunt fortissimi, qui summam imperii potirentur ; Those 
have always been considered the bravest, who obtained the supreme do- 
minion. Nep. Ut quisque ma&mb labor! ret locus, out ipse occurribat, out 
atlquos m'tUbat. So after si auis or qui ; as, Si qui rem malUiosius gessis- 
pet, iedicus e*|sttmabant. Cio. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 

§ 265. Dependent clauses, containing an indirect 
question, take the subjunctive. 

A question ia indirect when its substance is stated without the inter* 
rogative form j as, . • 

Qualis sit animus, ipse animus neseit; The mind itself knows not what 
the mind is. Cic. CredibUe non est, quantum scribam ; It is incredible how 
much I write. Id. Quis ego sim, me rogitas? Do you ask me who I am ? 
Flaut. Nee quid scribam, habeo; Nor have I any thing to write. Id. 
Doce me, ubi sint dii; Inform me where the gods are. Id. Quam pridem 
sibi heredltas venisset, docet. Id. Nunc acclpe, quare desipiant omnes. Hor. 
Id utrum itti sentiant, an verd simfllent, tu tutelages. Cic. Qtuero, nam tu 
senaiui causam tuam permittas. Id. Vides, ut altd stet nive cantUdum 
Soracte. Hor. Neseit, vitdne fruatur, an sit apud manes. Ovid. 

All interrogatives may be thus used in indirect questions ; as, 

Quantus, qualis, quot, ouotus, quotuplex, uter ;quis, qui, cujas; ubi.qud, 
unde, qua, quorsum, quamaiu, quamdudum, quampridem, quoties, eur, quare, 
quamobrem, quemadmddum, quomddo, ut, quam, quantopire, an, ne, num, 
utrum, anne, annon. 

Remark 1. The indicative is sometimes used in such constructions; 
as, Vide avaritia quid facit. Ter. 

Asm. 2. In double questions, the first may be introduced by utrum, num, 
or the enclitic ne; and, in such case, the second is usually introduced by 
an; as, Multam intlrest, utrum laus imminuatur, an salvs deseratar. Cic. 
The first question is sometimes without any interrogative particle, and the 
second is then introduced by an or ne ; as, Nunc habeam jWiwm, necne, 
ineertum est. Ter. 

Rem. 3. Dubito an, baud scio an, nescio an, though implying some 
doubt, have generally a sense almost affirmative ; as, Dubito, an hunc pri- 
mum omnium ponam; I am inclined to place him first of all. Nep. 

Rem. 4. Nescio quis, used nearly in the sense of aliquis, does not influ- 
ence the mood of the following verb ; as, Lucus, nescio quo casu, noctumo 
temp&re incensus est. Nep. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN INTERMEDIATE CLAUSES. 

$266. 1. When a proposition containing either an 
accusative with the infinitive, or a verb in the subjunc- 
tive, has a clause connected with it, as an essential part, 
either by a relative, a relative adverb, or a conjunction, the 
verb of the latter clause is put in the subjunctive ; as, 

Quid enim potest esse tarn perspicuum, quam esse aViquod numen, quo 
hoc regantur ? For what can be so clear as that there is some divinity by 
whom these things are governed ? Cic. Mud sic fere definiri sold, deco- 
rum id esse, quodconsentaneum sit kominis excellentue. Id. Jiudiam quid 
sit, qubd Epicarum nan probes; I shall hear why it is that you do not 
approve of Epicurus. Id. Jussit ut, qua: venissent, naves Eubamm petirent. 
Liv. 
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A clause, thus connected to a preceding dependent proposition, is some- 
times called an intermediate clause. 

To this rule belongs the construction of the aratio obllqua,~br indirect 
discourse, that is, the relating the words or sentiments of another, not in 
the exact form in which they were expressed or conceived, but in that of 
narration. Thus, Caesar said, " I came, I saw, I conquered," is direct,— 
Cesar said, that he came, saw, and conquered, is indirect discourse. 

2: In the oratio obtiqua, the main proposition is ex- 
pressed by the accusative with the infinitive ; and depend- 
ent clauses connected with it by relatives and particles, 
take the subjunctive. 

Thus, Cicero and Quinctilian, in quoting the language of Marcus An* 
tonius, make use, the former of the aratio directa, trie latter of the aratio 
obllqua ; — Antonius inquit, " Ars earum rerum est, qu» sciuntur ; " Antoni- 
us says, " Art belongs to those things which are known." Cic. Antonius 
inanity artem earum rerum esse, quae sciantur; Antonius says, that art 
belongs to those things which are known. Quinct. 

So, Soer&Us dieire soUbat, omnes, in eo quod scirent, satis esse eloquentes; 
Socrates was accustomed to say, that all are sufficiently eloquent in that 
which they understand. Cic. Cato tnirdri se aieliat, qudd nan ride'ret 
aruspex, aruspicem cum vidisset. Id. Jfegat jvs esse t qui miles nan sit, 
pugndre cum haste. Id. Indignabantur ibi esse imperium, ubi non esset 
liber tas. Li v. Itdque Athenienses, quod honestum non esset, id nc utile qui- 
dem (esse) putav£runt. Cic. 

Remark 1. When the subjunctive would be necessary in the oratio 
directa, to denote liberty, power, &c, the same remains in the oratio obll- 
qua, and is not changed into the infinitive with an accusative ; as, Ad fute 
Ariovistus respondit, quvm vellet, congredere'tur ; To this Ariovistus replied, 
that he might meet him when he pleased. C®s. In the oratio directo, this 
would be congredidris. So, Is ita cum Cas&re agit, ne out sua magnopcre 
virtnti tribufiret, aut ipsos despiceret. Id. See § 273, 3. 

Rem. 2. A writer may state his own past words or thoughts in oratio 
obllqua, either preserving the first person, or adopting the third. 

Rem. 3. When the words or sentiments of a third person are stated in 
oratio obllqua, sui and suus are commonly used in references made to him. 
See § 208, (1.) 

Rem. 4. The tenses to be used in changing the oratio directa into the 
obllqua, depend on the tense of the verb which introduces the quotation, 
according to the rule, § 258. But when the future perfect would be used 
in the direct, the pluperfect is necessary in the oblique form. 

Rem. 5. When the connected clause contains merely a descriptive 
circumstance, or expresses what is independent of the sentiment of the 
preceding clause, it takes the indicative ; as, lmperdvit Alexander Lysippo, 
ut edrum eaultum, qui apud Granlcum cecidinnt, faciret statuas; Alexan- 
der ordered Lysippus to make statues of those horsemen who had fallen 
at the Granicus. Sometimes, in other cases, when it is evident from the 
sense, that the connected clause is an essential part of the proposition, the 
indicative is used, to avoid giving the appearance of contingency to the 
sentence. 

3. A clause connected to another by a relative or causal 
conjunction, takes the subjunctive, (whatever be the mood 
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of the preceding verb,) when it contains not the senti- 
ment or allegation of the Writer, but that of some other 
person alluded to ; as, 

Socrdtes aecusdtus est, qudd corrumpgret juventQtem ; Socrates Was a£« 
cured, because (as was alleged) he corrupted the youth. Deum invoed* 
bant, cujus ad solenne venissent ; They invoked the god, to whose solem- 
nities they had come. Li v. Here the charge of corrupting the youth is 
not made by the writer, but by the accusers of Socrates. So, in the second 
example, the worshippers allege that they have come to attend upon the 
solemnities of the god. The indicative, in such cases, would render the 
writer responsible For the truth of the allegation. 

In the preceding cases, it is not directly said that the sentiments are 
those of another man the writer. In Cicero, however, the words dico, 
puto, arbitror, and the like, are often construed in a similar manner ; as, 
Quum enim, Hannib&lis permissu, exisset de castris, rediit pau?o post, qudd 
se oblitum nesdo quod dic£r£t...... because (as) he Baid/he had forgotten 

something. Cic. * 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

§ £67. The imperative mood is used, in the second person^ 
to express a command, an exhortation, or an entreaty ; as, 

Jfosce te, Know thyself. Cic. JEquam memento servdre mentem, Re* 
member to preserve an unruffled mind. llor. Hue ades, Come hither. 
Virg. Pasce cnpeUas, et potum pastas age, *t inter agendum occursdre 
capro c a veto. Id. 

The plural form in tote is rare ; as, FaciiOte. Ovid. Petitote. Id. 

The third person expresses only a command, and is chiefly- 
used in enacting laws ; as, 

Virglnes vestdles in urbe custodiunto ignem foci pubtlci sempiternum. 
Oic. 

Remark 1. With the imperative, not is expressed by ne, 
and nor by neve ; as, 

Ne tanta anlmis assuescYte bella. Virg. Ne crede eolori. \d. IJominem 
mortuum in urbe ne sepelito, neve uvlto. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The present and perfect subjunctive are often used instead of 
the imperative, to express a command in a milder form, an exhortation, or 
an entreaty. See § 260, II., Rmm. 6. Sometimes also the future indlca. 
tive. See § 259, Rem. 1, (4.) 

Rem. 3 Sometimes, for the simple imperative, far, with the subjuno- 
tive is used ; as, Fac erudias, lnstruot, or Take care to instruct. Cic. So 
noli with the infinitive, and cave with the subjunctive, with or without 
n6 ; as, JYbli put&re, Do not suppose. Cic. Cave exis firms, Do not think. 
Jd. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

$ 268. The tenses of the infinitive denote respectively an 
action as present, past, or future, in reference to the time of 
the verbs with which they are connected ; as, 
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Hoc faee*re possum, I am able to do tbii. Cic. Vidi nostras ininHcos 
cupere bellum, I nw that our enemies were desiring war. Id. Aec gem- 
fire oirtd cessabit turter ab ulmo, Nor shall the turtle dove cease to coo 
from the lofty elm. Virg. VicUtrem vieUs succubuisse queror { I com- 
plain that the victor has yielded to the vanquished. Ovid. 5c a senibus 
audisse dicebant, They said that they had heard (it) from the old men. Cic. 
Audiet rives wwsseferrum inventus, The youth will hear that the citizens 

have whetted the sword. Hor Negat sese verbum esse facturum, He 

declares that he is not about to speak. Cic. Postauam audierat non datum 
irifilio ux&rem suo, After he had heard that a wire would not be given to 
his son. Ter. Semper existimabltis nihil horum vos visuros fore, You will 
always suppose that you are to see none of these things. Cic. 

Remark 1. The present infinitive is sometimes used to denote a com 
pitted action. This is the usual construction with memini; but the 
expression denotes rather a recollection of the progress than of the com- 
pletion of the action ; as. Hoe me memini die ere, I remember my saying 
this. Cic. Teuerum memini Sidtina venire, I remember Teucer's coming 
to Sidon. Virg. 

So, also, with reeordor; — Recorder longi omnibus umtm anteferre Dc- 
mosthinem. Cic. 

When the action is spoken of simply as a fact, the perfect infinitive is 
used with memini ; as, Meministi me ita distribuisse causam. Cic. 

Rem. 2. On the other hand, the perfect sometimes occurs where, in 
English, the present would be used ; as, Fratres tendentss Pelion imposu- 
isse CMym/w,... .endeavoring to place.... Hor. Magnum si pectore possil 
excussisse deum, Virg. 

Rem. 3. The present is also sometimes used for the future, especially 
when the verb has no future ; as. Desinefata deum flecti sperdre, Cease 
to hope that the fates of the gods will lie changed. Virg. Progenitm 
Troidno a sanguine duci audiirat. Id. Cras mihi argentum dare dizit, i. e. 
se aaturum esse. Ter. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the future infinitive, in both voices, futurwn esse or 
forty followed by ut and the subjunctive, is often used; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, in such cases, denoting an unfinished, the perfect 
and pluperfect a finished, future action ; as, JSunquam putdvi fore, ut sup- 
plex ad te venlrem ; I never supposed (that it would happen) that I should 
come a suppliant to you. Cic. Suspicor fore, ut infringatur hominum 
improbitas. Id. 

This construction is necessarily used, when the verb has either no future 
active participle, or no supine ; as, in such case, the regular future infini- 
tive cannot be formed. 

The perfect participle with fore is .also used to denote a future action in 
the passive voice ; as, Qudd vidiret nomine pads bellum involutum fore. 
Cie. 

Rem. 5. The periphrastic infinitive formed bv the future active parti- 
ciple with fuisse, denotes a future action contingent upon a condition 
which was not fulfilled ; and, in the opodosis of a conditional sentence, 
corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive ; as, An censes me tantos labOres 
suscepturum fuisse, si iisdem finibus gloriam meam quibus vitam essem 
Urminatvrus? Do you think that I should have undertaken so great labors 
if, &o. Cic. Ut perspicuum sit omnibus, nisi tanta acerbUas injuria fuisset. 
nunquam Ulos in eum locum progressuros fuisse,.. ..that they never would 
have come into that place. Id. 

Futurum fuisse, also, with ut and the subjunctive, is used in this sense , 
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as, JVSri nuneU essent aU&ti, existimdbant plerlque futurum fuisse, ut oppt- 

dum caperetur, that the town would have been taken. Cass. This form 

is necessary in the passive voice. 

Rem. 6. The. perfect infinitive, like the past tenses of the indicative, 
sometimes corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive in the apodosis of a 
conditional clause ; as, (Dixit) sibi vitamjUiiB sud cariOrem fuisse, si tibirm 
ac pudica vivtrc Ueitum fuisset ; (He said} that the life of his daughter 
had been dearer to him than his own, if it nad been permitted.... Liv. 

This use of the perfect infinitive is necessary when the verb has no 
future participle; as, Si tenuis** Stesichdrus modum, videtur proximus 
omiddri HomCrum potuisse ; He seems to have been able, t. 0. it seems 
that he would have been able, to rival Homer, if, &c. Quinct. 

$ 269* The infinitive mood, in Latin, is often used, not indefinite 
ly Jbut with a subject of its own in the accusative case. See § 239. 

The infinitive passive of a neuter verb, like the third person singular of 
that voice, is sometimes used without a subject ; as, Vides toto properari 

Utdre, Tou see that haste is made Virg. See § § 209, Rem. 3, (2), and 

«39, Rem. 3. 

The present infinitive has sometimes, in narration, a subject in the 
nominative. See § 209, Rem. 5. 

The infinitive, either with or without a subject-accusa- 
tive, may be the subject of a verb ; as, 

Ad rempubUcam pertinet me conservftri, It concerns the state that I 
should be preserved. Cic. JCunquam est utile pecc&re, To do wrong is 
never useful. Id. JEquum est.peccdtis veniam poscentem reddere rursus. 
Hor. See §201, IV. 

Remark 1. In such constructions, when no subject is ex- 
pressed before the infinitive, an indefinite word for person or 
thing, or a reflexive pronoun, is commonly implied. 

Thus, in the last two examples, as the propositions are true in their 
widest application to moral beings, quenquam maybe understood before 
peeedre and reddire. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive is often the subject of a proposition when the 
substantive verb with an adjective forms the predicate, and also when 
the verb in the sentence is impersonal, or is used impersonally, either in 
the active or passive voice ; as, Cm verba dare difficile est. Ter. Menda- 
eem mem&rem esse oportet. Quinct. Jfeque est te fallere cuiquafn, sc. pott. 
Virg. Mm enim me hoc jam diceru pudebit. Cic. See § 209, Rem. 3, (5.) 

Rem. 3. The infinitive may itself be the subject of an infinitive ; as, 
Audio non licire cuiquam in nave eapillos deponere, Ter. 

$ 270. The infinitive, either with or without a subject- 
accusative, may depend upon a verb ; as, 

Hoc vitare eupimus, We desire to avoid this. Cic. Poitas omnino non 
conor attinge*re, I do not attempt to read the poets at all. Id. Sententiam 
valere cupUrunt, They desired that the opinion should prevail. Id. Spero 
to valere, I hope that you are well. Id. 

Remark 1. The infinitive alone may also depend upon an 
adjective, and sometimes upon a noun ; as, 
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Dignus amftri, Worthy to be loved. Virg. Audax omnia perpgti, Res- 
olute to endure every thing. Hor. Sollers ornare, Skilful to adorn. Ovid. 
v Segues solvere nodum. Hor. Indocilis pauperism pati. Id. Lewis reclu- 
dire. Id. See § 213, Rem. 4, (1.) Tempus est hujus Ubri facere Jinem, 
It is time to finish this book. Nep. Jniit consilia regcs tollere, He devised 
a plan to destroy the kings. Id. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive with the accusative sometimes stands uncon- 
nected, especially in vehement interrogations or exclamations; as, Mens 
incepto desistere rfictam, nee posse ItaUdTeucrSrum overture regem ? That I, 

vanquished, should desist from my undertaking, nor be able ? Virg. 

Me misirumJ te in tantas arumnas propter me incidisse ! Cic. 

So, in the oratio obliqua, the words signifying said, saying, &c., are 
often omitted; as, Id faciU efflci posse, sc. dixit. Nep. Quern signum 
d&tnrum fugicntlbvs? Curt. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive is sometimes omitted ; as, Ei wrovinciam JVu- 
midiam populus jussit, sc. dari. Sail. In the compound forms of the 
infinitive, esse and fuisse are commonly omitted ; as, Sed de ed re legdtos 
missuros dtxtrunt, sc. esse. Nep. 

$ 271. The infinitive without a subject is only used after 
certain verbs, especially such as denote desire, ability, inten- 
tion, or endeavor ; as, 

Cupio, onto, volo, and its compounds; jtossum, oueo, nequeo, valeo , 
cogito (to design), decerno (to determine), juro, conjuro, propdno, statuo, 
and constituo (to determine), studeo fto intend) ; conor, pugno for conor, 
tendo, contendo, tento, &c. ; to which may be added audeo, consuesco, 
insueseo, ccepi, debeo, desino, desisto, disco, doceo, duHto, habeo for possum 
or debeo, incipio, intermitto, nescio, paro, parco, pratermitto, reeftso, soleo, 
vereor, and the passives audior, cogor, credor,dicor, existlmor,feror,negor t 
nuntior, perhibeor, putor, trador, and videor. 

The poets, also, use the infinitive after fuge and parce for noli, and 

. sometimes after caveo,fugio, gaudeo, horreo, metuo, memini, obliviscor, 

qvaro, reformldo, refugio, tempiro, timeo, and some others. It is also 

used, in a few instances, after verbs of motion, to denote a purpose ; as, 

Introiit videre, He came in to see. Ter. Jfon te frangere perse* quor. Hor. 

Remark 1. Many of the verbs above enumerated, instead of the infin- 
itive, may be followed by the subjunctive with a conjunction ; and with 
some of them, this is the regular construction; as, Sententiam ne diceret, 
recusavit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The passives in the above list may either be used personally, 
with the infinitive alone, or impersonally, followed by the accusative with 
the infinitive. The former construction is more common, especially with 
videor. Thus we may say, Mater Pausanue to tempdre vixisse dicitur, 
or Dicitur eo tempore matrem Pausanue vixisse ; The mother of Pausanias 

is said to have been living or, It is said that the mother of Pausanias 

was living Nep. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive without a subject is used after a verb, 
only when 7 it denotes an action or state of the subject of that 
verb. 

Sometimes, even when the subject remains the same, the infinitive 
takes a pronoun as its subject, especially after cupio, volo, malo, conor, and 
studeo; as, Cupio me esse e'ementem. Cic. . Omnis homines, qui sese stu 
dent prestare ceteris animoMbus. Sail. 
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$ 272* The infinitive with the accusative depend* on 
verbs and phrases which denote either the exercise of the 
senses or intellectual powers, or the communication of thought 
to others ; as, 

Videbat, id sine rege Persdrum non posse fori; He saw that that cottftJ 
not be done without the aid of the king of the Persians. Nep. Credunt 
se negUgi, They believe themselves to be neglected. Ter. Eateex Uteris 
eognoscire arbitror, I suppose that you know those things by means of 
letters. Cie. Me in ejus potestdte dixi fore. Id. Affirmant mUuum jmot *# 
anlmos. Liv, Sape yenit ad aures meas, te istud nimis orebrd dlc&e, satis 
te tibi vixUse. Cic. Earn pugnam ad Perusiam pugn&tam (esse), smidam 
auctores sunt. Liv. 

Remark 1. When ambiguity would arise from the subject and the 
object of the verb being both in the accusative, the passive infinitive is 
substituted fbr the active, by which means the subject is put in the abla- 
tive, or the accusative with per; as, JVe fando modem audltum est, cro- 
codilum violatum esse ah JEgyptio ; instead of iEgyptium erocodUum vio- 
Idsse. Cic. 

Rem. 2. After verbs of the above significations, the conjunction that, in • 
English, is not represented in Latin by a corresponding conjunction, as ui \ 
or qudd followed by the indicative or subjunctive ; but, instead of that con- I 
struction, the subject following thai is put in the accusative, and its verb | 
in the infinitive. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive with the accusative is sometimes 
translated by a similar form in English, but usually either by 
the indicative or potential, according to its connection ; as, 

Te tud virtate frui cuplmus; We wish you to enjoy, or that you may 
enjoy.... Cic. Miror he ad me nihil scribgre.-.that you do not write... Io. 
AuwraJt non datum iiijilio uxorem suo....\hai she would not be given.... 
Ter. 

Rem. 4. As the present infinitive denotes unfinished action, and relates 
to the time of the verb on which it depends, it expresses unfinished past 
action, and corresponds to the imperfect indicative, when with an accusa- 
tive it follows a past tense; as, Dixit Cas&rem facere, He said that CffiW 
teas doing. Ctes. In like manner the perfect infinitive with an accusative 
after a past tense corresponds to the pluperfect indicative; as, 0$*** 
Cmsarem fecisse f He said that Cssar had done. 

Rem. 5. The present infinitive after verbs of sense, is oft et * 
equivalent to the present participle ; as, 

SurgBre videt lunam, He sees the moon (to rise) rising. Yirg. ^""SfL 
rntilare vident. Id. Videlds colluofire faces. Id. JVec Zephjfros ^V**^ 
spirare ? Do you not hear the zephyrs blowing ? Id. Sarpe hoe mioSP* 
natu dicere audlvi. Cic. j 

In the following example, the infinitive and present participle are ^Z^^ 
in the same construction -.—Medium video disced&re cmhim palante09*^ 
polo Stellas. Virg. 

$ 273. When the particle that, in English, introduoe*^^ 
clause denoting a purpose, object , or result , it is a sign of V^^ 
subjunctive in Latin, and is to be expressed by tit, & c - ^^»<> 
$ 262) ; but otherwise it is usually the sign of the accusat-*^ 
with the infinitive. 
21 
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1. The subjunctive is commonly used after verbs of endeav- 
oring, aiming, and accomplishing. 

Such are facio, ejfuio, perfieio, studeo ; id, hoe or illud ago ; opiram do f 
MedUor,curo, in animum induco, consilium eapio, nit or, contend**, video (to 
take care), nihil antiquiug habeo quant, &c. ; as, Eloquentid perftcit, ut 
auxiiio socidrum huctdcemonii privarentur. Nep. 

Facio with ut and the subjunctive is also used as a periphrasis for the 
indicative ; as, InvXtus quidem feci, ut L. Flaminium e sendtu ejiclrem, for 
invite* ejici. Cic. 

Facio, when used of a writer, in the sense of introduces or represents, 
m sometimes joined with a participle > as, Ltelium et Scipionem faclmus 
admirantes. Cic. Efficio, in the sense of proving, takes an infinitive , as, 
Dicaarchus vult efficSre anlmos esse mor idles. Id. 

2. Verbs signifying to request, to demand, to admonish, to 
advise, to commission, to encourage, to command, and the like, 
when the purpose of the request, &c, is to be expressed, usu- 
ally take after them the subjunctive with ut or ne ; as, 

Tc non hortor solum sed etiam oro, ut totd mente in rempubhcam incum- 
bas. Cic. Monet, ut suspici&nes vitet. Cass. Volusfno mandat, ut ad se 
Tevertatur. Id. 

Nuntio, scribo, and even dico, are followed by the subjunctive, when 
they imply an injunction or intention that something should be done ; as, 
Hoc nunc non ut facias, sed ut te faclre et fecissc gaudeas, scribo. Cic. 
Misit qui diciret, ne discederet. Nep. 

Jubeo commonly takes the accusative with the infinitive, but sometimes 
the subjunctive, especially when used absolutely, or without the person 
being expressed to whom the command is given ; as, Jubete istos ezire 
foras. Ter. Sivejubebat ut facgrem quid. Hor, 

3. In the oratio obUqua, the construction of the accusative 
with the infinitive, is exchanged for that of the subjunctive, to 
denote possibility, liberty, or duty ; as, 

Virginius unum Ap. Claudium legum expertem esse aUbat : respicgrent 
tribunal homines casteuum omnium sceUrum. Liv. 

On the contrary, when the subjunctive has been used, after a verb of 
asking, commanding, &c., the construction often passes into that of the 
accusative with the infinitive ; as, Orabat ne se ut parrieldam Ifr&rum 
aversarentur : sibi v\\».m JUla sud cariorem fuisse si ....Liv. See § 266, 2 
Rem. 1. 

4. Verbs which denote willingness, unwillingness, permission, 
and necessity, commonly take the accusative and infinitive, but 
sometimes the subjunctive. 

Such are volo, nolo, malo, opto, permitto, potior, sino. licet, oporiet, and 
necesse est; as, Optavit ut in currum patris tolleretur. Cic. Quis Anionic 
permisit, ut partes face ret ? Id. 

An infinitive passive without a subject, is sometimes used with oporiet ; 
as, Non oportuit relictas, sc. esse ancillas. Ter. Ut ut erat, mansum tamen 
oportuit, sc. esse. Id. Non putdbant de tali viro suspicionibus oportere 
judicari. Nep. 

Some other verbs which regularly take the accusative with the infinitive 
after them, are occasionally followed by the subjunctive. 
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5. After verbs denoting joy or grief, surprise or wonder, either 
the accusative with the infinitive, or quod with the indicative or 
subjunctive, may follow. 

Such are gaudeo, detector, gratum est mihi, doles, angor, indignar, miror; 
as, Angor anlmo non armis eggre rempubllcam. Cic Gaudeo tihi jucun- 
das meas esse literas. Id. Gaudeo quod te interpellavi. Id. 

After doleo, gaudeo, and other neuter verbs, the clause containing the 
accusative with the infinitive is not the object of the verb, hut of some 
preposition understood, as propter, &e. See § 232, (2.) 

6. The particle Unit, in English, is represented in Latin by oudd, when a 
demonstrative pronoun, as hoc, illud, istud, &c., precedes, ox is to he sup- 
plied. In such case, qudd is followed by the indicative ; as, Mud auoqus 
nobis atcidit incommdaum, quod M . Junius hoc tempore abest. Cic. 

Quod, in the beginning of a sentence, in the sense of as to, especially in 
the epistolary style, is followed by an indicative. See § 206, (14.) Quod 
(that) is generally explanatory, or denotes a cause ; ut (that), a purpose 
or result. 

Note. The construction of the infinitive resembles that of 
a noun in the singular number and neuter gender. 

Thus, like a noun, it may have an adjective or pronoun agreeing with 
it; as, Totum hoc philosophari displlat. Cic. See § 205, Rem. 8. 

It may be followed by a limiting genitive ; as, Cujus non dimicare fiat 
vincire. Val. Max. 

It may be either the subject or object of a verb. See §§209, Rem. 3, 
(5,) and 220, Rum. 5. It may al30 be used after neuter verbs, like an ac- 
cusative, depending on a preposition understood; as, T& accepisse meas 
liar as gaudeo. Ter. See §§ 232, (2,) and 273,5. 

It is also used like a predicate-nominative; as, Vidire est perspicere 
aliquid. Cic. See § 210. 

It may, like a genitive, limit the signification of an adjective or noun. 
See §270, Rem. 1. 

It may, like an accusative, depend on a preposition ; as, Prater plor&re. 
Hor. See § 235. 

It is used also like an ablative ; as, Audlto regem in SicUiam tendgre. 
Sail. 

It sometimes, also, denotes a purpose, like a participle in dus; as, Lori- 
eam donat habere viro. Virg. 



PARTICIPLES. 

$274. 1. Participles are followed by the same cases 
as their verbs ; as, 

Quidirm, poeta nomindtus; A certain one, called a poet. Cic. CatulO- 
rum oblita I tana, The lioness forgetful of her whelps. Virg. Faventes 
rebus Carthaginiensium, Favoring the interests of the Carthaginians. Liv. 
Tendons ad sidtra palmas. Virg. Accusdtus rei cnpit&tis. Cic. Omlna 
doctus. Stat. Casus aides visHra nutrinos. Id. Carituri arbore mantes. 
Ovid. Parcendum est tenens. Juv. Utendum est state. Ovid. 

2. The present, perfect, and future active participles, denote 
respectively an action which is present, past, or future, in refer* 
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•ace to the time of the verb with which they we connected ; 

•a, 

Stmtd hoe dicen* attoUU se. Virg. Turn ad Thraseam tm horUs apente*» 
missus est. Tac. Tumum fugientem Jute terra vidibit. Id. Out missus ab 
Argis ItdlA consedirat urbe. Id. lamia munere ttdiUtdtis penunctus, petit 
prmtQram. Cic. Jussas cum fide panas luam. Hor. Juvenis medios moii- 
tarus in hastes irruit. Virg. Penturos injieit sese in agmen. Id. Ilia tiki 
ventura bella ezpediet. Id. 

Remark 1. The present participle sometimes denotes that which is 
about to be done ; as, Interdvsit hiems, et terruU Auster euntes f .... as they 
were on the point of going. Virg. 

Rem. 2. The present participle, also, sometimes denotes a purpose ; as, 
Cunctis nam lecti navlbus ibant, orantea veuiam, et templum clamore peU- 
bantf .... to sue for favor.... Id. 

Rem. 3. The perfect participle passive often denotes the result of a 
past action, and thus supplies the place of a present participle passive ; as, 
Notus csClat piceA tectus ealigine ....covered with pitchy darkness. Ovid. 

Rem. 4. JSabeo, with perfect participles denoting knowledge and deter- 
mination, forms a periphrasis, instead of the verb of the participle ; as, 
Clodii animum perspeetum haheo, eognf turn, judieatam ; for perspcri. Do, 
reddo, euro, and faeio, are sometimes so construed with participles ; as, 
Missam vramfadet, for mittet. Ter. 

Rem. 5. The perfect passive participle is sometimes used to supply the 
place of a verbal noun in io or us ; as, Ante Romam conditam, Before the 
building of Rome. Cic Post genM* kotninum natum. Id. Post sacra 
constitute. Id. 

Rem. 6. The future active participle often denotes inten* 
tion or purpose ; as, 

Ad Jovem Hammonem permit consultants de origin* sud ; He goes to 
Jupiter Ammon, to consult him about his origin. Just. 

Rem. 7. The participle in dus> also, denotes a purpose, when 
joined with verbs signifying to give, to deliver, to agree for, to 
have, to receive, to undertake, &c. 

Such are do, trado, tribuo, attrilnto, mando, mitto, eonduco, loco, habeo, 
accipio, suscivio, relinquo, euro, deposco, rogo ; aa, Testamentnm tibi tradit 
legendum, lie delivers his will to you to read. Hor. Atlribuit nos truci- 
dandos Cetkfgo. Cic. Quod utendum accep&ris, rtd&lto. Id. 

Rem. 8. The participle in dus, when agreeing with the sub- 
ject of a sentence, has the signification of necessity or propri- 
ety ; sometimes, though rarely, except in later writers, that of 
possibility ; as, 

Is venerandus a nobis et oolendua est, He should be worshipped and 
honored by us. Cic. Delenda est Carthago, Carthage must be destroyed. 
Cato. Hon speranda fuerunt. Virg. So with est used impersonally ; as, 
Utrum pace nobis an hello esset utendum. Cic. 

Sometimes, also, when not agreeing with the subject of a sentence, it 
has this signification; as, Facta narrabas dissimuhmda tibi, Tou were 
relating facts which you should have concealed. Ovid. A. L. Bruto pri%* 
tipe hujus ma&mi conservandi geniris et nominis, Cfo 
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Rem. 9. The participle in dus, in its oblique cases, supplies the place 
of a present participle of the passive voice, to denote a continued or in- 
complete action. See § 275, II. 

For the dative of the agent after participles in dus, see § 225, III. 

3. Participles are often employed instead of conditional, ex- 
planatory, adversative, and other dependent clauses ; as, 

Curio, ad focum sedenti (as he was sitting) magnum auri pondvs 8am- 
nltes attuUrunt. Cic. Tridui viam progressi, rursus reverUrunt, for, ciim 
progressi essent. C®s. Ptura locuturos aJbire nos jussit, .... when we were 
going to say more. 

If the participle refers to a noun not contained in the leading proposi- 
tion, it is put with that noun in the ablative absolute. See § 257. 

Note. In many cases, for want of a perfect participle active, and a 
present participle passive, this construction cannot be used. Thus, quum 
amavisset cannot be exchanged for a participle corresponding with the 
English having laved. As the perfect participles of deponent verbs, how- 
ever, have an active signification, they admit of the participial construc- 
tion. The want of a perfect active participle may also be supplied by the 
perfect passive participle in the ablative absolute. See § 257, Rem. 5. 



GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES. 

§ 275. I. Gerunds are followed by the same cases as 
their verbs ; as, 

Metus parendi sibi, Fear of obeying him. Sail. Parcendo victis. By 
sparing the vanquished. Liv. Effiror studio patres vestros videndi, I am 
transported with a desire of seeing your fathers. Cic. Petendi consuiatum 
gratia. Sail. Venit ad recipiendum pecunias. Varr. 

Remark 1. The gerund is the same in form as the oblique cases of the 
neuter singular of participles in dus, but it has the meaning of the active 
voice. It is sometimes translated by the present participle with a prepo- 
sition, and sometimes by an infinitive active ; as, Consilium Lacedacmdnem 
occupandi; A design of occupying, or to occupy, Lacedemon. Liv. 

Rem. 2. The gerund is sometimes, though rarely, used in a passive 
sense ; as, Spes restttuendi nulla erat, .... of being restored. Nep. Jhkinas 
erudiendi gratid missus, .... for the purpose of being instructed. Just. 
Ante domandum. Virg. 

Rem. 3. As the infinitive is used as the subject or object of a verb, so 
the gerund supplies the genitive, dative, ablative, and, after a preposi- 
tion, the accusative, of a verbal noun of similar meaning. 

II. Instead of the gerund of an active verb with its ob- 
ject in the accusative, the participle in dun is often used, 
the object taking the case in which the gerund would have 
been, and the participle agreeing with it ; as, 

Consilia urbis delendte (Cic), for urbem delendi, Plans for destroying 
the city. Reparandarum classium causA (Suet), for reparandi classes. 
Perpetiendo lahori idoneus. Col urn. Jkd defendendam Roman* ah oppug- 
nandA Capua duces Romano* abstrahire. Liy. 

81 * 
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Rkmakx 1. The same construction is used* with the future passim* 
participles of utor,fruor,fungor t and potior, as these verbs were originally 
followed by the. accusative ; as, JEtas ad hoc utenda idonea. Ter. Jus* 
ftfue fruende causd. Cic. In omni munire fungendo. Id. 

Rim. 2. When a participle is thus used for a gerund, it is called -a 
gerundive, and is usually translated like a gerund. The gerundive cannot 
be substituted for the gerund, where ambiguity would arise from the gen-* 
der not being distinguishable. It should not be used when the object of 
the gerund is a neuter pronoun or adjective j as, Allquid faciendi ratio 
(Cic), not aticujus. Artem et vera et falsa dijudicandi (Id ), not vcrdrum 

III. Examples of the construction of gerunds, in each of their cases, 
have been already given, amongother nouns, under the heads Genitive, Da- 
tive, Accusative, and Ablative. The following remarks specify in what con- 
nections they are used : — 

Remark 1. The genitive of gerunds and gerundives may 
follow either nouns or adjectives ; as, 

Amor kabendi. Cie. Patriam ape* videndi. Virg. Nam habet naturq, 
ut alidrwn omnium return, sic vivendi modum. Cic. Barbara consuetude 

komlnum immolandOrum. Id. Venandi studiosi. Cic. Certus eundi 

Virg. Insuetus natigandi. Ces. Peritus civitdtis regenda. Nep. 

(1.) The nouns after which these genitives most frequently occur are, 
amor, ars, causa, consilium, consuetikdo, cupidUas, facuUas, gratia, locus, 
Ucentia, modus, occasio, otium, potestas, spes, studtum, tempus, venia, vis, 
voluntas. 

(2.) The adjectives which most frequently take after them these geni- 
tives, are sueh as denote desire, knowledge, remembrance, and their contra- 
ries ; as, cuptdus, studHosus, perUus, imperitus. insuetus, certus, rudis, &e. 
See § 213, £n. 1,(3.) 

{3.) The genitive plural sometimes depends upon* a gerund hi O, instead 
of Deing joined with the gerundive ; as, FacuUas agrdrum condonanM. Cie. 
Jfominandi istorum erit copia. Plant In castra venirunt sui purgandi 
causd. Cses. This construction is most common with pronouns. 

(4.) The gerund in di f for the gerundive, is sometimes found also with 
pronouns of the singular number and feminine gender ; as, Quoniam tui 
videndi est copia. Plant. Ego ejus videndi cupldus redd consfquor. Ter. 
In these examples, tui and ejus are feminine. 

(5.J The gerund and gerundive, after the verb sum, are sometimes 
found in the genitive denoting a tendency, without any noun or adjective 
on which they can depend; as, Regium imperium initio conservandss 
libertatis fulrat. Sail. Causa or gratia may sometimes be supplied. In 
some other cases, the word on which the gerund in di depends is not ex- 
pressed ; as, Maneat pfomnciaXUms potenttam suam tali modo ostentandi, 
sc. facuUas. Tac. Cum haberem in animo navigandi, sc. propositum. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The dative of gerunds and gerundives is used 
especially after adjectives signifying usefulness or fitness, and 
also after verbs, to denote a purpose ; as, 

Charta emporettca est inutllis scribendo. Plin. Capessende reipubUcm 
kabilis. Tac Vt nee triumviri accipiundo, nee scriba referundo sujguirent. 
lav. Locum oppido condendo captre. Id. 

(1.) The verbs and phrases upon which this dative most frequently de» 
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pends are, studeo; intentus sum; impendo, cansUmo or ins&mo, tempos; 
oplram do, desum, sum (signifying to serve for, to be adequate to), f ado, and 



he dative after sum is usually supposed to depend on an adjective un- 
derstood. See § 227, Rem. 3. 

(3.) The dative of the gerundive, denoting a purpose, is also used after 
names of office ; as, Decemviri leglbus scribendis. Lav. So, Comitia cre- 
andis decemviris. Id. 

(3.) A purpose is more commonly expressed by ad and the accusative, 
than by the dative ; as, Pecus ad vescendum hominlbus apla. Cic. 

(4.) Instead of the gerund or gerundive after adjectives, the poets some- 
times use the infinitive, in imitation of the Greek construction ; as, Audax 
omnia perpeti, i. e. ad omnia perpetienda. Hor. See § 270, Rem. 1. 

Rem. 3. The accusative of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions ad or inter, and sometimes ante, circa, or oh ; 

as, 

Ad poBnitendum propgrat, qui citd judical. Pub. Syr. Inter bibendum, 
While drinking. Just. Ad castra facienda. Cic. Ob absolvendum. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions a, ab, dc, e, ex, or in ; ox it is used without a 
preposition, as the ablative of cause, manner, means, or instru- 
ment; as, 

Aristotilem non deterruit a scribendo. Cic. Ex aesentando. Ter. Jfon 
videor a defendendis hominlbus discedire. Cic. Cresck eundo. Virg. Rem 
quarunt mercaturis faciendis. Cic. Oratidnem Latinam legendis nostris 
eficies plenidrem. Id. 

This ablative also occurs, though rarely, after pro and cum ; as, Pro 
vapulando. Plaut. Cum loquendo. Quinct. 
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$276. I. Supines in urn are followed by the same 
cases as their verbs ; as, 

Aim Gratis servltum matrlbus ibo, I shall not go to serve Grecian 
matrons. Virg. Eurypyhim citatum oracula Phahi mittimus, We send 
Eurypylus to consult the oracle of Apollo. Id. 

II. Supines in urn follow verbs of motion, and serve 
to denote the purpose of the motion ; as, 

Te id admonltum venio. Plaut. Cubitum discessimus, Cic. Ire dejec- 
tum monumenta regis- Hor. So after participles ; as, Patriam defensum 
revoc&tus. Nep. Spectatum admissi. Hor. 

Remark 1. Supines in urn sometimes follow verbs which do not ex- 
press motion ; as, Do jUiam nuptum. Ter. Vos ultum injur ias hortor. SalL 

Rem. 2. The supine in um with to often forms a periphrasis equiva- 
lent to the same mood and tense of the verb from which the supine is 
formed ; as, Jfe bonos omnes perdltum eant (Sail.), for perdant. Ereptum 
sunt (Id.), for eripiunt. Ultum ivit (Tac.), for ultus est. 



di 
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Rem. 3. The rapine in urn most frequently occurs with toe infinitive* 
m, with which it forms the future infinitive passive ; as, Brutum visum 
irisme puto. Cic. In this construction the accusative properly depends 
upon the supine, and hi is used impersonally ; thus, " I suppose (that it 
is going by me), ». e. that I am going to see Brutus." 

Rem. 4. Instead of the supine in urn after a verb of motion, a gerund 
or gerundive in the accusative with ad, or in the genitive with caitsd or 
gratia, also the subjunctive with ut or qui, and a present or future partici- 
>le active, may be used to express a purpose. For the gerund and gerun- 
tive, see § 275 ; for the subjunctive with ut, § 263, — with qui, § 264 ; and 
for participles, § 274. 

The infinitive, also, is sometimes used by the poets, instead of the 
supine, to express a purpose. See § 271. 

III. The supine in u is used to limit the meaning of 
adjectives signifying wonderful, agreeable, easy or difficult, 
worthy or unworthy, honorable or base, and a few others ; 
as, 

MiraHU dictu ! Wonderful to tell, or to be told ! Virg. Jucundum cog- 
nitu atque audita, Pleasant to be known and heard. Cic. Res J actu fattlis, 
A thing easy to be done. Ter. Locus aditu difficilis. Sail. Turpia 
dictu. Cic. Optimum facta. Id. 

Remark 1. The principal adjectives after which the supine in u occurs, 
are affabUis, arduus, asprr, bonus, dignus,indignus,faeilis } diffirtlis,ftBdus 9 
gravis, konestus, hor rendu*, tncredibiUs, jucundus, injucundus, memorabtiis, 
pulchcr, rarusy turpis, and uMis. 

Rem. 2. The supine in u is used also after the nouns fas t 
nefas, and opus ; as, 

Hoc fas est dictu. Cic. Nefas dictu. Ovid. Dictu opus est. Ter. 

Rem. 3. As the supine in u is commonly translated by a passive form, 
it is placed under the passive voice. In many cases, nowever, it may 
with equal or greater propriety be translated actively. It seems not to 
differ in its nature from other verbal nouns in us, of the fourth declension. 
In the expressions, Obson&tu redeo (Plaut.), Cubitu surgat (Cato), ob- 
sondtu ana eubitu, though following verbs, are by some considered as 
supines, by others as nouns depending on a preposition understood. 

The supine in u, even when it follows adjectives, might, as a verbal 
noun, be referred to § 250. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the supine iri u, an infinitive, a gerund or gerun- 
dive with ad, or a verbal noun in the ablative, and sometimes in the 
dative or accusative, may be used ; as, Ardua vmitatu, ceVttum cognosci 
utilia. Vol. Max. Hud autem facile ad credendum est. Cic. Opus pro- 
scriptione digitum. Plin. Aqua potoi Jucunda. Id. Faeilior ad intellec- 
tual atque imitationem. Quinct. 

The construction with ad and the gerund, or with sum and the infini- 
tive, is used by the best writers after facllis, dificilis, and jucundus. Th« 
most common construction of digitus is with qui and the subjunctive 
See §264,9. 
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ADVERBS. 

$ 277. Adverbs modify or limit the meaning of verbs, 
adjectives, and sometimes of other adverbs ; as, 

Bent mones, You advise well. Ter. ForHsslmt urgentes, Most vigeiv 
ously pressing on. Plin. Malt narrando. Ter. Longt dissimilis. Cic. 
Volte bent. fd. 

Remark 1. Adverbs sometimes, also, modify nouns ; as, 
Homerus plant orator. Cic. Adm&dwn pueila. Liv. Nihil admddum. 
Cic. 

Rem. 2. Adverbs may also modify adjective pronouns, and 
prepositions; as, 

Plant noster. Cic. Pavld ultra turn locum. Css. 

Rem. 3. A negative adverb, modifying another negative 
word, destroys the negation ; as, 

Nonparire noluit,He was not unwilling to obey. Nep. Haud ign&ra 
mali, Not ignorant of evil. Virg. Nee verd non omni supplicio digm. Cic. 
Haud nihil est, It is something. Ter. So, nonnuUi, some ; nonnunquam, 
sometimes. 

Rem. 4. When the subject and predicate of a proposition 
are both modified by negative words, and also when the predi- 
cate contains two negatives, the proposition is affirmative ; as, 

Nemo non videt, Every one sees. Cic. So, if both the antecedent and 
the predicate of a -relative clause' are negative, the proposition is affirma- 
tive ; as, Nemo est, qui nesciat ; Every body knows. Cic. 

Rem. 
fied, 
Plaut. 

nee, and sometimes non, thus used after a negative, instead of aut or iel; 
as, Non me carminlbus vincet, nee Orpheus, nee Linus. Virg. Nemlnem, 
non re, non verbo, nonvultu denique offendi. Cic. Nullius ret neque pros, 
neque manceps foetus est. Nep. 

Rem. 6. Non is sometimes omitted after non modd or non 
solum, when followed, in a subsequent clause, by ne quidem; as, 

Mihi non modd irasei, std ne dolire quidem impune licet, .... not only not 
to be angry, but.... Cic. Cum senatui non solum juv&re rempublicam, std 
ne lugire quidem lietret. Id. 

Non is also rarely omitted after non modd when followed by std or verum 
with etiam ; as, Qui non modd eafuMlra timet, verum etiamfert, sustinetque 
prastntia; Who not only does not fear.... Cic. 

Rem. 7. Facilt, in the sense of undoubtedly, clearly, is joined to super* 
latives, and words of similar import ; as, Vir unus totius Grama facile 
doctisslmus. Cic. Homo regionis iUius virtule facile princeps. Id. 

Rem, 8. Adverbs are sometimes equivalent to phrases con- 
taining an antecedent and a relative, both of which would be 
in an oblique case* 
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When Unit resolved, the antecedent will be found to modify some word 
In its own clause, and the relative to serre both as a connective for a sub- 
sequent clause, and a modifier of some word contained in it. Hence, 
such adverb serves the threefold purpose of a connective and a doable 
modifier; as, 

Ed postquam Cesar pervinit, obsides povosdt ; After Cesar came thither, 
he demanded hostages f Cass.) ; i. e. Obsides poposcit post id tempus, in quo . 
ed pervinit; He demanded hostages after the time at which he came thither; 
where post id tempus modifies poposcit, and in quo serves as a connective, 
and also modifies pervinit. 

Frequently, for greater precision, an additional adverb is introduced, 
which, in the resolution of the phrase, stands in, and sometimes supplies, 
the antecedent clause ; as, Ed postquam pervinit, turn obsides poposcit, .... 
then he demanded hostages ; i. e. Obsides poposcit tempore, post td tempus ~ 
in quo ed nervinit; He demanded hostages at a time subsequent to the time 
at which ne came thither. So, Cum venit calamUas, turn detrimentum acdp- 
Uur (Cic.), i. e. Detrimentum eo tempore accipltur, in quo venit calamUas. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

$ 278. Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, and 
some others, connect words which are in the same con- 
struction. 

Words are in the same construction, when they stand in the same rela- 
tion to some other word or words in the sentence. Hence conjunctions 
connect the same cases of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, the same moods 
of verbs, and adverbs and prepositions relating to the same word ; as, 

Pulvis el umbra sumus, We are dust and shade. Hor. Si tu et Tullia 
VaUlis, ego et Cicero valimus. Cic. Agggre jacto turrlbus?ue constitutis. 
Caes. Clarus et honoratus vir, An illustrious and honorable man. Id. 
Casar Remos cohortatus, liberalitcrque oratione prosecQtus. Caes. Pater 
tuus, quern colui et dilezi. Cic. Cum triumphum egens, censor aye fugris, 
et obieris legdtus. Id. dim ad ovpldum accessisset, castr&que ibi poneret. 
Ces. Ades anlmo, et omitte UmOrem. Cic. Ea vidfire ac perspice're 
-potestis. Id. Gravlter et copiose dixisse dicXtur. Id. Cum fratre an sine. 
Id. 

Remark 1. This rule includes the copulative conjunctions ac, atque, 
et, etiam, que, nee, neque, the disjunctives out, sen, sive, ve, vel, neve, neu, 
and also qnhm, preUerquam, nisi, an, nempe, quamvis, nedum, sed, autem, 
veriim, and, in general, such as, when used to connect clauses, do not im- 
ply a dependence of the following upon the preceding clause. To these 
may be added the adverbs of likeness, ecu, tanquam, quasi, ut, &c. ; as, 
JVec census, nee clturum ttomen avOrum, sed probitas magnos ingeniumqu* 
facit. Ovid. Pkilosdphi negant quenquam virum honum esse, nisi sapien- 
tem. Cic. Gloria virtutem tanquam umbra sequltur. Id. 

Rxm. 2. Words thus connected are sometimes in different cases, 
though in the same construction; as, Mea et reipubllce interest. Cic. 
(See § 219.) Sive es Rom 89, sive in Epiro. Id. (See § § 281 and 254.) In 
Mettii descendat Judteis aures, et patris et nostras. Hor. See § 211 , Rem. 3. 

Rem. 3. The above conjunctions connect not only single 
words, but clauses whose construction is the same ; that is, 
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whose subjects are in the same case, and their verbs in the 
same mood ; as, 

Concidunt venti^Jugktntque nubes; The winds subside, and the clouds 
disperse. Hor. Locum, quern et non eoquit sol, et tangit ros. Yarr. Ludi 
decern per dies facti sunt, tuque res uila pratermissa est. Cio. Vides, ut 
altd stet nive candldwm Soracte, nee jam sustineant onus silve laborantes 9 
gelitque flumlna constiterint acuta. Hor. knteUigUis et anlmum ei prcuto 
fuisse, nee consilium defuisse. Cic. 

Rem. 4. As the subjunctive is often used for the imperative, they may 
be connected by the above conjunctions ; as, Disce nee inyideas. Pers. 

Rem. 5. The indicative and subjunctive may also be thus connected, if 
the clause of the latter is not dependent; as, Jfec satis scio, nee, si sciam, 
dicire ausim. Liv. 

Rem. 6. The conjunction is often omitted ; as, Cut Roma domus, uxor, 
Ubiri, procurator esset. Cic. Qua vitia sunt non senectHtis, sed inertis, 
■igndvee, somniculOsiE senectutis. Id. Abut, excessit, evdsit, erupit. Id. 

Rem. 7 Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions are often used, before 
each of two or more connected words or clauses, in order to mark the 
connection more forcibly ; as, Et pecuniapersuadet, et gratia, et auctorltas 
dieentis, et dignitas, et postrimd aspeetus. Quinct. Hoc et turpe, nee 
tamen tutum. Cic. Neque nata est, et aterna est. Id. Et tibi et mihi 
voluptdtifore. Id. Res ipsa aut inviidbit aut dehortabUur. Id. 

In like manner nunc. ...nunc, simul...*imul, partim....partim, qud....qud, 

turn turn, cum...Jum, are used before words or clauses. Turn. ...turn not 

only signify both... ..and, but also at one time at another time. Cum 

turn generally give a greater emphasis to the latter word or clause, which 
is often increased by the addition of verd, eerie, pracipue, imprimis, 
maxime, &c. j as, Luxuria, cum omni at&ti turpis, turn mazlme senectnti 
ftBdisHma est. Cic. 

Rem. 8. To connect different names of the same person or thing, sive 
or seu, rather than aut or vel, is employed ; as, Mars sive Mavors. 

Rem. 9. Ac and atque signify as and than after adjectives and adverbs 

denoting similarity or dissimilarity ; as, Similiter /ovisac si me roges, as 

if you should ask me. Cic. Me colit ceque atque patronum suum,....&s much 
as.... Id. Si allter scribo ac sentio, If I write otherwise than I think. Id. 
FUi sunt alio ingenio atque tu. PlaUt. 



ARRANGEMENT. 
I. OF WORDS. 

§ 279* 1. In English, after connectives, are placed, first, the subject, 
and the words which modify or limit it ; next, the verb and its modifiers ; 
then the oMect of the verb ; and last, prepositions, and the words depend- 
ing upon them. This is called the logical or natural order. 

2. In a Latin sentence, after connectives, are placed, 
first, the subject and its modifiers ; then the oblique cases, 
and other words which depend upon or modify the verb ; 
and last of all, the verb. 
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Thai arrangement, however, though common, is by no means invariable, 
since it is a general rule, that the most emphatic word in a sentence is to be 
placed first. 

3. Connectives generally stand at the beginning of a clause. 
The following connectives may stand either in the first or second place, 

end sometimes m the third : eq uld t m , ergo, ttteun, efunt, ideo, igitur, tfoV 
fiM, licet, nameme, quia, quamquam, quippe, qu on i am , saUem, ted, tamen, 
ut, utpdte, and some others. 

Mm, enim, and verb (but), commonly occupy the second place, some- 
times the third ; as, Me enim revocatus resistive cctpit. Ces. Ego vexd 
«eHsm, ajfuisses. Cic. The enclitics j««, ne, t?e, are usually subjoined to 
the first word in a clause. 

Quidem and quoque are subjoined to the emphatic word in a clause ; as, 
Verbo Hie reus erat, re quidem verb Oppianicus. Cic. Me scilicet maxtrnt, 
sedproxlml ilium quoque fefeUissem. Id. 

In negative sentences, ne precedes, and quidem follows, the emphatic 
word ; as, Ne ad Catonem quidem provoeabo. Cic. 

4. When a word is repeated in the same clause, so that one is opposed 
to, or distinguished from, the other, they must stand together ; as, Hom- 
ines hominlDus maxime utUes esse pessunt. Cic* EquUes alii alio ddapsi 
sunt. Liv. 

5. Words used antithetically are also placed near each other ; as, Dtem 
tacent, clamant. Cic. Fragile corpus animus sempiternus movet. Id. 

6. Inquam and usually aio, introducing a quotation, follow one or more of 
the words quoted ; as, " Won ndsti quid pater" inquit, " Chrysippus dicat.*' 
Hot. " Quid," aio, " tua crimlna proais ? " Ovid, 

7. Adjectives are commonly placed after their nouns, especially when any 
thing is dependent on them. When a noun is limited by another noun, 
as well as by an adjective, the adjective usually precedes both ; as, UUa 
officii prmcepta. Cic. Tuum erga dignitatem meam stadium. Id. 

Demonstratives, and the adjectives primus, medius, &c. (see § 205, 
Rem. 17), usually precede their nouns ; as, Ea res. C»s. * His ipsis ver- 
bis. Cic. Media nox. Ces. ReUqua jEgyptus. Cic. 

8. Monosyllables are usually prefixed to longer words with which they 
are connected ; as, Vir clarisslmus. Cic. Vis tempestdtis. Ca*s. 

9. When nouns are put in apposition, the one which explains or defines 
the other is generally put last ; as, Marcus Tullius consul. Sail. Opes 
irritamenta malorum. Ovid. 

In the arrangement of names of persons, the pranOmen stands first, 
next the nomen, third the cognomen, and last the agnomen ; as, Publius 
Cornelius Scipio Afric&nus. The praanouaen is usually denoted by a 
letter. 

10. Oblique cases precede the words upon which they de- 
pend, but they follow prepositions ; as, 

Poptili Romdni lavs est. Cic. Laudis avtdi, peeunie liberties. Sail. 
Cunctis esto benignus,- nulli blandus, paucis familiar is, omnibus equus. 
Sen. Monumentum ©re perennius. Hor. Hano tibi dono da. Ter. — —Ad 
meridiem spectans. Cic. Extra pesiculum. Id. 

Genitives depending upon neuter adjectives are commonly placed last; 
as, IncertafortQna. Liv. Jfec tibi plus cordis, sed minus oris incst. Ovid. 

When a noun which is governed by a preposition, is modified by other 
words which precede it, the preposition usually stands before the words by 
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which the noun is modified ; as, Aprimd luce ad sextam horam. Iiv. M 
priv&tum doUfremjuit luctufisum. Cio. Ad online met UetUiam. Id. 

Sometimes, however, the preposition comes between its noun and an 
adjective, or a genitive by which the noun is modified ; as, JVWZd in re. 
Cic. Justis de causis. Id. Suos inter aqudles. Id. 

Per, in adjurations, is often separated by other words ; as, Per ego te deos 
oro. Ter. 

Tenus and versits follow their cases, and sometimes other prepositions, 
especially when joined with relative pronouns. 

11. Infinitives precede the verbs on which they depend ; as, 
Jugurtha, ubi cos Africd decessisse ratus est, nequt .propter loci naturam 

Ciriam amis expujrn&re possit, meenia circumdat. Sail. Servfre magis 
quam imperare parati estis. Id. 

12. A word which has the same relation to several words, either pre- 
cedes or follows them all ; as, Vir gravis et sapiens. Cic. Claras et kono- 
r&tus vir. Id. 

13. Relatives are commonly placed after their antecedents, 
and as near to them as possible; as, 

Qui sim t ex eo, quern ad le misi, cognosces. Sail. LitSras ad te misi,pcr 
quas gratias tibi egi. Cic. 

14. Quisque is generally placed after «e, snus, qui, ordiftals and superla- 
tives ; as, Suos quisque debet tuBri. Cic. Satis superque est sibi sudrum 
cuique rerum cura. Id. Severitas animadversi6nis inflmo cuique gratis- 
s\rna. Id. Quisque very rarely begins a proposition. 

15. An adverb is usually placed immediately before the word which it 
qualifies; but if the same word is modified by the oblique case of a noun, 
the latter commonly follows the adverb ; as, Male parta male dilabuntur. 
Cic. Nihil tarn aspirum neque tarn dijficXle esse t quod non cupidisslme 

facturi essent. SalL Imperium facile its artibus retindtur, quiius initio 

partum est. Id. Sed maxlme adolescentium familiaritdtes appetebat. Id* 
Jfon tarn in belli* et in prcdiis, quam in vromissis etfide firmiorem. Cic. 

In some phrases, custom has established a certain order, which must be 
observed and imitated ; as, JVe quid respubtica detrimenti capiat. Cic. 

16. Exceptions to the foregoing principles are very numerous. These 
may arise nom a regard to the harmony of the sentence, from poetic 
license, or from the following rule, which sometimes modifies nearly all 
the preceding : — 

The emphatic word is placed before the word or words con- 
nected with it which are not emphatic. 

17. A sentence should not close like a hexameter verse, with a dactyl 
and spondee ; as, Esse videtur; nor, in general, with a monosyllable. 

18. Hiatus should be avoided ; that is, a word beginning with a vowel 
should not follow a word ending with a vowel. 

19. A concurrence of long words or long measures,— of short words or 
short measures,— of words Beginning alike or ending alike,— should be 
avoided. 

22 
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II. OF CLAUSES. 

§ 280* A compound Mntenoe, in which the leading clause is) 
divided by the insertion of one or more subordinate clauses, is called a 
period. 

1. In a regular period, the leading verb is placed at the end, 
and the subordinate clauses between the parts of the leading 
clause ; as, 

Pausanias, cum semianlmis do templo eldtus ***et, confestira anlmam 
efflavit ; Pausanias, when he had been carried out of the temple but just 
alive, immediately expired. Nep. Ego, si ab imprdbis et perduis dtHbus 
rempubticam teniri vuUrem, sicut et meis tempohbus scimus, et nonnullis 
aliis accidisse accepimus, non modd promiis, aua apud me minimum valent, 
sed ne periculis quidem compulsus ullis, quitus tamen moventur etiamfor- 
tissimi viri, ad eorum causam me adjungerem. Cic. 

8. If the verbs of the leading and dependent clauses have the same sub- 
ject, or the same word depending on them, they are commonly formed 
into a period; as, Antigdnus, quum adversus Stleucum Lysimackumque 
dimic&ret, in proelio occisus est. Nep. 

So, also, when the word which depends on the verb of the leading 
clause is the subject of the dependent clause; as, Manlio, swum dictator 
fidsset, Marcus romponius tribunus plebis diem dixit. Cic. 

3. When obscurity would arise from separating the leading subject and 
verb by dependent words or clauses/they are often placed together at the 
beginning or end of the sentence ; as, Lata (sunt) deinde leges, non solum 
qua regni suspicions consultm absolvcrent, sed qua adeo in contrarium 
verUrent, ut pvpvldrem ttiam facer ent. Liv. 

The position of the leading verb is also often otherwise varied, from 
regard to emphasis, to avoid monotony, or to prevent its meeting with the 
verb of the last dependent clause. 

4. When one clause is interrupted by the introduction of another, the 
latter should be finished before the first is resumed. 

5. Clauses expressing a cause, a condition, a time, or a comparison, usu- 
ally precede the clauses to which they relate. 

6. A short clause usually stands before, rather than after a long one. 



ANALYSIS. 

$ 281. The analysis of a proposition, or of a compound 
sentence, consists in dividing it into the several parts of which 
it is composed, and pointing out their mutual relations. 

In analyzing a proposition, it is first to be divided into its logical subject 
and predicate. See \\ 200, 201, 202. 

If the logical subject consists of more than one word, its grammatical 
subject should be pointed out, and distinguished as simple or compound. 
8ee 6 201,1.11. 

When the grammatical subject is determined, the words which modify 
or limit it should next be specified, and then the words which modify 
them, and so on, until the logical subject is exhausted. See § 201, III. 
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In analysing the logical predicate, the grammatical predicate should 
first be mentioned, then the words which modify or limit it, and their 
nodifier*, until the logical predicate is exhausted. See § 202. 

In analyzing a proposition, the rules for the agreement and dependence 
of words should be given, and likewise their various inflections. 

The analysis of a compound sentence requires, first, its resolution into- its 
several component propositions ; and, secondly, their analysis in the man- 
ner before mentioned. See § 203. 

In resolving a sentence into its component clauses, the participial con- 
structions equivalent to clauses should be mentioned, and ellipses supplied. 
See t 203, 5. 

When the compound sentence is resolved, the connection of the clauses 
should be pointed out, and whether they are dependent or independent. 
See § 203, 2. In either case, the connective words, if any, should be 
mentioned, and the connection, if any exists, with the preceding sentence. 
See § 203, 4. When clauses are dependent, the relation in which they 
stand should be explained, the character of the connectives stated, and the 
rules for the moods of the verbs given. See § § 262—266 and 272, 273. 

The following are examples of the analysis of simple and compound 
sentences :-*- 

1. Savins ventis agitdtur ingens pinus, The great pine is 
more Violently shaken by the winds. Hor. 

Ingens pinus is the logical subject; s&viits ventis agitdtur is the logical 
predicate. 

The grammatical subject is pinus : this is modified by ingens* 

The grammatical predicate is agitdtur : this is modified by sazvius* and 
ventis. e 

Pinus is a common noun,* of the second and fourth declension,* femi- 
nine gender/ and nominative case.' 

Ingens is an adjective, of the third declension, and of one termination, 4 
in the nominative ease, feminine gender, agreeing with pinus. 1 

Agitator is an active * frequentative 7 rerb, of the first conj. from agito, 
derived from ago [Name its principal parts], formed from the 1st root, 
£Crive the formations of that root.] . it is in the passive voice, indicative 
mood, present tense, singular number, third person, agreeing with pinus/* 

Smviiis is an adverb, in the comparative degree, from save or saviter,* 
derived from the adjective savusf modifying the verb agitdtur. p 

Ventis is a common noun, of the second declension, 9 masculine gen- 
der/ in the plural number, ablative ease.* 

% Mithriddtes, dudrum et mginti gentium rex, tottdem Un- 
guis jura dixit ; Mithridates, king of twenty-two nations, pro* 
nouaced judicial decisions in as many languages. Plin. 

The logical subject is Mithridates dudrum et viglnti gentium rex. 

The logical predicate is tottdem Unguis jura dixit. 

The grammatical subject is Mithriddtes : this is modified by rex.* m rtf* 
is limited by gentium, which is itself limited by dudrum and viginth* 
Et connects dudrum and viginti" 

« 6 201, III. 3. /$29,2. 

* $202, III. 3. r$ 201, IV. 3. 

« $202,111. 2. *4lll. 

d $26. <$205. 

*J99. *} 141,1. 
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The grammatical predicate is dixit, which it limited by jura* and Znt- 
guis,* and the latter by loOdem. 

Mitkriddtes is a proper noun,* of the third declension,' masculine gen- 
der,* and nominative case. 

Rex is a common noun, 3d dec,* masc. gen./ in apposition with Mithri- 
date*/ 

Gentium ia a com. noon., 3d dec,,* fem. gen.,* in the genitive plural,* 
limiting rex. k 

Du&rum it a numeral adj., of the cardinal' kind, in the genitive case, 
fem. gen., agreeing with gentium. 9 * 

Et is a copulative conjunction." 

Viputi it a cardinal numeral adjective indeclinable, 1 limiting gentium.** 

Dixit is an active verb, of the third conjugation, 1 * from dieo [Give the 
principal parts], 9 formed from the second root [Give the formations of that 
root], m the act. voice., ind. mood, perf. indefinite tense,' sing, num., 3d 
pen., agreeing with Mitkriddtes.' 

Jura, a com. noun, 3d dec., 1 neut. gen.," pi or. num., ace. case, the ob- 
ject of dixit. 9 

Unguis, a com. noun, 1st dec., fem. gen.,* plural num., ablative case.* 

Totidem, an adj., indeclinable f in the plural number, limiting Unguis. 

3. Romana pubes, stdato tandem pavore, postquam ex tarn 
turbtdo die serena et tranquilla lux rediit 9 ubi vacuam sedem 
regiam vidit, etsi satis credebat patrtbus, qui proximi stetirant, 
sublimem raptum procelld ; tamen, velut orbitatis metu icta, 
moDstum aliquamdiu silentium obtinuit* Lw, 

The preceding compound sentence constitutes a period,' and it may be 
resolved into the following clauses : — 

1. Romans pubes tomen, velut orbitatis metu icta, mastum aliquamdiu 
silentium obtbiuit, —which is the leading clause.** 

2. seddto tandem pavore, 

3. postquam ex tarn turbido die serena et tranquilla lux rediit x 

4. ubi vidit, 

5. vaeuam (esse) sedem regiam, 

6. etsi satis credebat patrwus, 

7. qui proximi stetirant, 

8. subl\mem raptum procdlA, 

In the preceding clauses, the predicates are printed in Italics. 

The grammatical subject of the leading clause is pubes, which is limited 
by Romdna and icta. Icta is modified by velut and metu, which last is limit-* 
ed by orbitdtis. The grammatical predicate of that clause is obtinuit • this 
is limited by aliquamdtu and silentium, which is itself limited by mastum. 

Pubes, a collective noun, 66 3ddec., cc fem. gen./" sing, num., nom. case. 

Romdna, a patrial" adj., of the 1st and 3d dec.// fem. gen., sing, num., 
nom. case, agreeing with pubes." 

Tamen, an adversative conjunction,** relating to etsi in the 6th clause, 
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lad denoting that the predicate of this clause is try*, notwithstanding the 
concession made in that clause. 

Vehtt, an adverb, modifying icta* 

Icta, a perf. part, pass., from the active verb tee, 3d conj> [Principal parts 
in both voices], fern, gen., sing, num., nom. case, agreeing with pubee.* 

Metu, an abstract noun,' 4th dec.,' masc. gen., sing, nam., abl. case/ 

Orbitdtis, an abstract d noun, derived from orbus, 3d dec.,* fern, gen.,* 
sing, num., gen. case, limiting metu. 1 

ObtinuU, an active verb of the 2d conj.,* from obtineo, compounded of 
prep, ob and teneo 1 [Give the principal parts, and the formations of the 
second root],** in the active voice, ind. mood., perf. indef. tense* sing, 
num., 3d person, agreeing with pubes* 

Miquamdiu, an adverb, compounded of atlquis and diu° and li m iti n g 
obtinuit. p 

SUentium, a com. noun, 2d dec, neut. gen., 7 sing, num., ace. case, the . 
object ofobtinuit r 

Mastum, an adj., 1st and 2d dec, neut gen., sing num., aoc, case, 
agreeing with siient'mm.' 

The 2d is a participial clause, equivalent to quum pavor tandem seddtus 



Pav&re, an abstract d verbal u noun, from paveo, 3d dec.,* masc gen.,* 
sing, num., abl. case, absolute with seddto* 

Seddto, a perf. part, pass., from the act verb sedo, of the 1st conj./ 
[Principal parts in both voices], masc. gen., sing, num., abl. case,* agree- 
ing with /Miitfre.*** 

Tandem*, an adverb of time, modifying stddto. hb 

Postquam, an adverb of time, compounded of post and qwm>> modifying 
obtinuit and rediit, and serving to connect the first and third clauses/* 

The grammatical subject of the 3d clause is lux, which is limited bv 
serena and tranquUla. The grammatical predicate iaredut, which ia modi* 
fied by portquam and die. Die is modified by turbldo, which is itself modi- 
fied by torn. 

Lux, a com. noun, 3d dec,** fern, gen.," sing, num., nom. case. 

Serena, an adj., 1st and 2d dec, fern, gen., sing, num., nom. case, agree- 
ing with ha. 9 

Et, a copulative conjunction, connecting sertna and tranquilla/f 

Tranqutfla, like sertna. 

Red> it, a neuter verb, from redeo, compounded of insep. prep, red** ami 
eo kh [Prin. parts], ind. mood., perf. indef. tense, sing, num., 3d person, 
agreeing with luxM 

Die, a com. noun, 5th dec.,** masc. gen., sing, num., abl. casa after 
prep, ex. 11 

Turbldo, an adj. agreeing with die. Tom, an adverb, modifying t*r 
bido. bb 

Ubi, an adverb of time, and, like postquam, a connective, and a double 
modifier. It connects the fourth clause to the first, and limits the 
predicates vidit and obtinuit'* 
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: ^ subject of the 4th clause is the same as that of the fii^ 
it is connected ; it is therefore omitted.* 

The grammatical predicate of the 4th clause is m'dit : this is limited by 
its object, which is the 5th clause. 6 

Vidit, an act. verb, 2d conj. [Principal parts and formation], act. voice, 
ind. mood, perf. indef. tense, sing, num., 3d per*., agreeing with pubes 
understood.' 

The 5th clause has no connective. Its grammatical subject is sedem, 
which is limited by regiam. Its grammatical predicate is {esse) vacuam, 
the former being understood. d 

Sedem, a com. noun, 3d. dec, fern, gen., sing, num., ace. case/ 

Regiam, a possessive adj., derived from rex, agreeing with sedem. 

Vacuum, an adj., agreeing with sedem. 

The 6th clause is connected to the leading clause by the concessive S 
conjunction etsi, to which the adversative g tamen corresponds in the first 
clause. 

Its subject is the same as that of the leading clause. 

Its grammatical predicate is aredlbat, which is limited by sails and 
patribus. 

Credebat, a neut. verb, A 2d conj. [Principal parts, and formations of 1st 
root], act. voice, ind. mood, imperf. tense, sing, num., 3d pers., agreeing 
with pubes understood. 

Satis, an adverb of degree 1 modifying credebat* 

Patrlbus, a com. noun, 3d dec./ masc. gen., m plur. num., dat. case, 
depending upon crcdibat, n and modified by the relative clause following." 

The 7th clause, which is connected by qui r to the preceding one, is in- 
troduced to shdw the situation of those senators at the time of the removal 
of Romulus. 

Qui is its grammatical subject, and is a relative pronoun,* masc. gen., 
plur. num., agreeing with patrlbus understood/ 

Stetirant, a neut. verb,* 1st conj., irregular in its 2d root * [Principal 
parts, and formations of 2d root], act voice, ind. mood, plup. tense, 3d pers. 
plur., agreeing with qui. c 

Proxlmi, an adj. of the superlative degree 1 [Compare it], 1st and 2d dec., 
masc. gen., plur. num., nom. case, agreeing with qui, and also modifying 
sUttrant." 

The 6th clause has no connective. It depends on the verb credebat. 
Its subject is eum, i. e. Ramulum understood. Its grammatical predicate 
is raptum (esse) which is modified by subllmem andprocelld. 

Raptum (esse), an act. verb, 3d conj.* [Principal parts in both voices, 
and formations of 3d root in the passive], pass, voice, infin. mood, pert, 
tense with the meaning of plup., depending on credebat." 

Subllmem, an adj. o? 3d dec. and two terminations,* masc. gen., sing, 
num., ace. case, agreeing with Romulum understood,* and also modifying 
raptum esse* 

Procelld, a com. noun, 1st dec.,* fem. gen., sing, num., abl. case " 

•4209, Rem. 2,(1.) *$198,4. »&28. r{206. «}27*. 

» 229, RjtM.fi, *J142. nfott. '$165. «$H»< 

• ,209. i &191,Rkm.5. •$201,111. 4.* 4)26, 1. y$20». 

*$270, Rem. 3. *$*77. P $ 203, 4. - J 206, Rem. 15. *$41. 

•$239. I $71. *$136. •$!#. » y »*T, 

/$ 198,3. 
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PROSODY. 

$282. Prosody treats of the quantity of syllables, 
and the laws of versification. 

QUANTITY. 

1. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. 

2. A syllable is either long, short, or common. 

A long syllable requires double the time occupied in pro- 
nouncing a short one ; as, dtndre. 

A common syllable is one which, in poetry, may be made 
either long or short ; as the middle syllable of tenebra. 

3. The quantity of a syllable is either natural or accidental ; 
— natural, when it depends on the nature of its vowel ; acci- 
dental, when it depends on its position. 

Thus the e in risisto is short by nature ; while in rtstUi it is long by 
accident, being followed by two consonants. 

4. The quantity of syllables is determined by certain es- 
tablished rules, or, in cases not included in the rules, by the 
authority of the poets. 

5. The rules of quantity are either general or special. The 
former apply alike to all the syllables of a word, the latter to 
particular syllables. 

GENERAL RULES. 

$ 283. I. A vowel before another vowel, or a diph- 
thong, is short ; as, mens, patria. Thus, 

CanmSia mens recti fame mendacia ridet. Otid. 
Ipse etiam eztmte laudis succensus am&re. Virg. 

So also when h comes between the vowels, since h is ac- 
counted only a breathing ; as, nihil. See § 2. Thus, 
De nihilo nihil, in lAhilvm nil posse reyerti. Per*. 
Exc. 1. Fio has the t long, when not followed by er; **» 
fiunt,fiibam. Thus, 

Omnia jam ftent t fWri que posse neg&bam. Othi. 
It is sometimes found long eyen before er: as. Mr* (Ter.), M** 
(PUut.) 
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Exc. 2. E is long before t in .the termination of the geni- 
tire and dative of the fifth declension ; as, faciei. Thus, 
Non radii solis, neque luctda tela dili. later. 
But it is short in spii, and both long and short in re* and fidei. 

Exc. 3. A is long in the penult of old genitives in di of 
the first declension ; as, auldi, pictai. 

So also are a and e in proper names in alus or elus; as, Citus, Pom- 
peius. Thus, 

Aithereum sensum, atque aural simplTeis ignem. Virg. 
Accipe, Pompei, deductum carmen ab illo. Ovid. 

Exc. 4. /is common in genitives in ius ; as, unlus, UUus. 
Thus, 

IUius et nitido stillent unguenta eapillo. TikuIX. 
IUlus puro destillent tempore nardo. Id. 
But in alterlus it is always short ; in alius always long. 

Exc. 5. The first vowel of eheu is long ; that of Diana, Jo, 
and oke t is common. 

Exc. 6. In many Greek words, a vowel is long, though im- 
mediately followed by another ; as, 

&€r, Achdfa, Achel&as, dla, los, Laertes, and other words compounded 
with toot. 

(1.) Words which, in Greek, are written with et before j. vowel, and in 
Latin with e or i, have the e or i long ; as, Mnlos, Alexandria, Cossiopia, 
Clio, Darius, clegta, GalaUa, Media, Mausoleum, PenelopCa, Thalia. 

Hence, most adjectives in eus, formed from Greek proper names, have 
the e long; as, Cylhertus, Pelopfus. 

Exc. Academia, chorea, Malta, platea, and some patronymic* and 
patriate in els, have the penult common ; as, Nereis. 

(2.) Gr°ek genitives in eos, and accusatives in ea, from nominatives in 
eus, generally shorten the e ; as, Orphios, Orphia ; — but the e is some- 
times lengthened by the Ionic dialect ; as, Cephios, Hums*. 

(3.) Greek words in ais, ois, ahts, eius, oius, aon, and ion, generally 
lengthen the first vowel ; as, ff&is, MinOis, Graivs, Nertlvs, Mindlus. 
Machdon, Irion. But Tkebais, Simdis, Ph&on, Devcalton, PygmaHon, and 
many others, shorten the former vowel. 

Note 1. Greek words in aon and ion, with o short m the genitive, - 
have the penult long ; but with o long in the genitive, they have it short ; 
nB,Ami^hdon,-adnis;DeueatUm,'dnis. 

Note 2. Greek proper names in evs (gen. eos), as Orpheus, always 
have the eu a diphthong in the original, and, with very few exceptions, in 
the Latin poets. 

II. A diphthong is long; as, aurum, fmnus, Eubcea. 
Thus, 

Thesiuros ignotum argenti pondus et a&ri. Virg. 
Infernlojoe lacus, Mxaoue insula Circes. Id. 
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Exc. 1. PrcB y in composition, is short before a rowel ; as, 
pr&ustus, pr&acutus. Thus, 

Nee tota tamen ille prior pr&cunte caring. Virg. 
In Stattus, and Sidonius Apollinaris, it is found long. 
Exc. 2. A diphthong, at the end of a word, when the next word begins 
with a vowel, is sometimes made short > as, 

Insultk Ionio in magno, quas dira Celaeno. Virg. 
Remark. ' U f followed by another Vowel, is, in prosody, not oonsideied 
as a diphthong ; as, qu&tio, qu&ror, aqndr, lingud, sanguis. 

III. A syllable formed by contraction is long ; as, 

alius for alUus ; edgo for co&go ; nil for nihil ; junior for juvinior. Thus, 
Tityre edge pecus, tu post carecta latebas. Virg. 

IV. A vowel naturally short, before two consonants, a 
double consonant, or the letter/, is long by position ; as, 
arma, folium, axis, gaza, major. Thus, 

POscire opdrtet ovee deductum dicere cdrmen. Virg. 
Jf£c myr&s vincit corylos ; n€e laurea PhcBbi. Id. 
At nobis, Pdx alma, veni, spicamque teneto. Tibull. 
Rara juyant : primis sic major gratia pomis. Mart. 

Exc. 1. The compounds of jttgum have i short before j ; as, 
bljugus, quadrijugus. Thus, 

Interea hij&gis mfcrt se Lucagus atbis. Virg. 

Remark. The vowel is long by position when either one or 
both of the consonants is in the same word with it ; but when 
both stand at the beginning of the following word, the vowel is 
either long or short ; as, 

Tolle moras; semper nocult differre par&tis. bucan. 
Ferte citi ferrum ; date tdd; scandlte muros. Virg. 
Ne tamen ignoret, qua? sit sententid scripto. Ovid. 
A short vowel at the end of a word, before a double consonant or j, is 
not lengthened. 

Exc. 2. A vowel naturally short, before a mute followed by 
a liquid, is common ; as, agris, pharetra, volucris, poplites, 
cochlear. Thus, 

Et prim5 simllis volucri, mox vera volucris. Ovid. 
Natum ante ora p&tris, vdtrem qui obtnincat ad aras. Id. 
Nox Unibras profert, Phoebus fugat inde tent bras. Id. 
Rem. 1. If the vowel is naturally long, it continues so; as, walubrU, 
ainbulocruin. 

Rem. 2. A mute and liquid render the preceding short vowel common 
only when they are such as may begin a Latin word, or a word derived 
from the Greek. In compound words, of which the former part ends with 
a mute, and the latter begins with a liquid, a short vowel before the mute 
is made long by position ; as, Obluo, Obruo, svblivo, quamobrem. 

Rem. 3. A mute and liquid at the beginning of a word seldom lengthen 
the short vowel of the preceding word. 
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Rbm. 4. la Latin words, a short vowel is rendered common only be- 
fore s mute with / or r; but, in words of Greek origin, also before a> mote 
with m or n; as in JtUs, Teewussm, Procne. 



SPECIAL RULES. ^ 

FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES. 
I. DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

§ 284. Derivative words retain the quantity of their 
primitives; as, 

Animal, dnlmdtus, from dnlma; gimtbundus, from gtmire; fforitii*, 
from/famulus; maternal, from mdier ; propineuus, from prop*. 

Rbm. 1. Derivatives from increasing Boons of the third 
declension agree in quantity with the increment of their primi- 
tives; as, 

funibris, from funiris; wrgtneiif , from virgfnis; saltier, from salutis. 

Rem. 2. Id verbs, the derived tenses agree in quantity 
with the special root from which they are formed ; as, 

movebam, mdvebo, mtiveam, movirem, move, mdvfrc, m&cens, mdvendus, 
from mOv, the root of the present, with 6 short; — mOviram, ntfh&rim, 
movissem, mOviro, movisse, from mdv, the root of the perfect, with 6 long; 
mMQrus and mOtus, from mOtu, the root of the supine, with ako long. 

Sdlulum and vdlutum have the first syllable short, as if from sdhto, vdluo. 
So glnui, ginltum, as if from gino; and pdtui, from pdtis sum (possum). 

Jrr&trum, simulacrum, have their penult long, as derived from the supines 
ardtum and simuldtum ; monlmentum and inltivm have their antepenult 
short, as derived from the supines mon&tum and inltum. 

Exc. 1. Perfects and supines of two syllables have the 
first syllable long, even when that of the present is short; 
as, 

v€ni, vldi,ftci, from vinio, video, facio; edsum, mOtum, visum, from c&do, 
mbveo, video. But, 

.) These seven perfects have the first syllable short ; — Mbi 9 
,fidi (from findo), scidi, sMi, sHti, Wli. 
The first syllable is also short before a vowel ('§ 283) ; as, Htf . 
(2.) These ten supines have the first syllable short : — cttum 
(from cieo), ddtum, Mum, litum, quitum, ratum, rutum, saium, 
iUum, and st&tum. 

Bo also the obsolete futum, fiamjuo, whence cornea jtoMmr. 
* Exc. 2. Reduplicated perfects have the first two syllables 
short; as, 

slcf at, tiOgi t dfctet, from eano, tango, d*seo. But the second Billable 
is sometimes made long by position ; as, momdrdi, titfndi. 
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Ctadi (from omdo) tndpipidi also hare the second syllable long. 

Exc. 3. The o in pfeut and pdsUum, is short, though long in pono. 

Exc. 4. The a in dd, imperative of do, is long, though ahqrt in the 
other parts of the verb. 

Exc. 5. Desiderative verbs in urio hare the u short, thongh, in the 
third special root from which they are formed, it is long ; as, c&ruUMo 
from canOtQ, the third root of coma. So part&rio, es&rio, nupttirio. 

Exc. 6. Frequentative verbs, formed from the third special root of the 
first conjugation, have the i short; as, elamito, voHto. See § 187, II. 1. 

Exc. 7. Many other derivatives deviate from the quantity 
of their primitives. 

1. Some have a long vowel from a short one in the primitive. 
Such are, 

Dfini, from decern. Lex Qegis), from lego. Semen, ^rom sero. 

Tomes and > from Mobllis, from mdveo. Stipendium, Jrom stips 

Fomentum, J toveo. Regala, > from (stlpia). 

Hamanus. ,/rom homo. Rex (regie), J regd. Tqr&la, ,/rom tfigo. 

La terna, /ram l&teo. Secius,Jrom s£cus. Vox (wCkxb), from vteo, 

Mftoero, from mftceo. Sedes, from sfideo. 

2. Some have a short vowel from a long one in the primitive. 
Such are, 

-Dfeax,/rom dico. Molestus, ,/rom moles. Sftgax, from stgio. 

Dlsertus, from dlssero. Nllo, from nfltu. Sopor, from sopio. 

Dux(ducis)./romdaco. Noto, from notu. Y&dum, from vido. 

Fides, from fldo. Quftsillus f ^ra»nquftlus. 

Fr&gor, ) from 
Fragllis, Jfrongo. 

Some other words might, perhaps, with propriety be added to these lists ; 
but, in regard to the derivation of most of them, grammarians are not en- 
tirely agreed. 

Remark. Some of these irregularities have, perhaps, arisen from the 
influence of syncope and crasis. Thus mdbiUs may have been mdvibllis ; 
sgfltem, m&vttvm, Ac. 

Sometimes the vowel in the derived word becomes short by dropping 
one of the consonants which, in the primitive, made it long by position ; 
as, dlsertus. from dustro. So, when the vowel of the primitive is short 
before another vowel, it is sometimes made long by the insertion of a con- 
sonant ; as, klbcrnus, from hlems. 

The first syllable in liquidus is supposed to be common, as coming from 
liquor or ttquco ; as, 

Crassaque conveniunt tlouldis, et hqulda crassis. Lucr. 



H. COMPOUND WORDS. 

$ 285. Compound words retain the quantity of the 
words' which compose them; as, 

dtftro, of d£ and firo; fidfiro, of dd and oro. Bo^ftdrior, Amove*, «r- 
libmto, comido t enltor, produco, subftmo. 
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The change of a vowel or diphthong in forming the com- 
pound does not alter its quantity ; as, 

eoneido, fromc&do; eoneido, from cTZdo; erlgo, from rlgo; reclvdo, from 
elaudo; iniquus, from iequus. 

Exc. 1. A long syllable in the simple word becomes short in the follow- 
ing compounds : — agnitus and cognitus, from ndtus; dejiro and pejfro, from 
jQro; Mdie, from Me die; nihllum and nihil, from hllurn; semisdpUus, 
from sdpio ; causidlcus, and other compounds ending in dims, from dlco. _ 

Exc. 2. Imbicillus, from b&cillum, has the second syllable long. The 
participle amtottu has the penult long from Uum, but me nouns ambitus 
and ambitio follow the rule. 

Exc. 3. Innuba, pronuba, and subn&ba, from nuoo, have u short; but in 
eonnubium, it is common. 

Exc. 4. O final, in the compounds of do and sto, is common, though 
long in the simple verbs. 

Note. It may be observed, that prepositions of one syllable, which end 
in a vowel, are long (&§ 294, 295, and 297) ; those which eno in a single 
consonant are short (|| 299 and 301). 

Exc . 5. Pro, in the following compounds, is short : — prdeella, prdfdnus, 

""■_ ' — - — " • rdfitei "' ' 



Rem. 1. The Greek preposition pro (before) is short; as, prdpktta, 
pr9l6gus. 

Rem. 2. The inseparable prepositions di and 56 are long ; as, 
dHdueo, sipdro. But di is short in dirimo and dtsertus. 
Rem. 3. The inseparable preposition re or red is short ; as, 
rtmitto, rtfiro,rid&mo. But in the impersonal verb refert, re is long, 
as coming from res. 

Rem. 4. Except in prepositions, a, ending the first part of a 
compound word, is long ; e, t, o, u, and y, are short ; as, 

mdlo, qudpropter, trddo (trans do) ; nifas, volt dlco, kujuseimddi ; biceps, 
omnipOtens, signiflco ; hddie, quandtiquldem, phtidstiphus ; d&centi, locftptes, 
Trojtogina; Polpdorus, Eurjjpplus, Thrasijb&lus. 

-Exc. 1. A. In quasi, e&dem when not an ablative, and in some Greek 
compounds, a is short ; as, eatdpuUa, hexdmiter. 

Exc. 2. E. The e is long in nemo, niquam, niquando, rUquOquam, 
nCquidquam, niquis, niquitia ; memet, mleum, tecum, s€cum, vCcors, v€sd- 
nus, veneficus, and videlicet, (see § 295 ;) — also in words compounded with 
se for sex or semi; as, sidietm, semestris, semodws; but in selibra it is 
found short in Martial. 

Note. The e in videlicet, as in vide, is sometimes made short. See 
§ 295, Exc. 3. 

E is common in some verbs compounded wiihfacio ; as, liquefacio, pate- 
facto, rarefacio, tabefado, tepefacio. 

Exc. 3. I. (1.) The t is long in those compounds in which .the first 
part is declined, (§ 296 ;) as, quldam, qui vis t qullibet, quantlvis* quanti- 
amque, tantldem, unlcuique, eidem, reipublica, qualicunque, utnque. 

(2.) / is also long in those compounds which may be separated without 
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altering the sense, (§296;) as, ludimagister, lucrtfaeio, slquis, agH- 
outturn, 

(3.) /, ending the former part of a compound word, is sometimes made 
long by contraction : as, tibicen for Hbttcen. from tibia and cano. See 
§283,111. 

(4.) / is long in Hgcs, quadriga j lllcet, stxUcet, bimus, trlmus, quadrimus. 

(5.) In idem, when masculine, t is long; but when neuter, it is short. 
The t of ublque and utrobique, the second in ibidem, and the first in nlml- 
rum, are long. In ubicumque and ubivis, as in ubi, i is common. 

(6.) Compounds of cUes have the final i of the former part long ; as, 
biduum, trlduum, merldies, quotldie, quotldidnus, prldie, postrldic. 

Note. In Greek words, t, ending the former part of a compound, is 
short, unless it comes from the diphthong ei, or is made long or common 
by position ; as, Cattlm&chus. 

Exc. 4. O. (1.) In compounds, the final o of contro, intro, retro, and 
quando (except quanddquidem,) is long ; as, contrdversia, intrdduco, retro- 
cldo, quandd que. O is long also in ahdquin, ceterOquin, utrOque, utrdlftqxu. 

(2.) O is long also in the compounds of quo ; as, quOmddo, qudcunque, 
q'adminus, quOcirca, qudvis, quoque ; but in the conjunction qudque, it is 
short. 

(3.) Greek words which are written with an omiga have the o long ; 
as, gedmetra, Mindtaurus, lagdpus. 

Exc. 5. U. The u is long in Jupiter, judex, and judicium. The final 
u in the former part of usucapio and usuvenio in regularly long. See § 298. 



III. INCREMENT OF NOUNS. 

§ 286. 1. A noun is said to increase, when, in any of its 
cases, it has more syllables than in the nominative singular ; as, 
pax, pacts ; sermo, sermonis. 

The number of increments in any case of a noun is equal to 
that of its additional syllables. 

2. Nouns in genera] have but one increment in the singular. 
But iter, supellex, compounds of caput ending in ps, and sometimes 

jecur, have two j as, 

\ * 1. » 

iter, i-Un-l-ris ; anctps, an-ctp-i-tis ; 

i • i » 

supeUex, tupel-tee-fUfis ; jecur, je-cin-b^ris. 

The double increase of iter, Ac., in the singular number arises from their 
coming from obsolete nominatives, containing a syllable more than those 
now in use ; as, it. act, &c. 

3. The dative and ablative plural of the third declension 
have one increment more than the genitive singular ; as, 

rex, Gen. re-gis, D. and Ab. reg-t-bus. 
sermo, ■■ ser-md-nis, ■■ ser-monrl-bus. 
iter, i-tin-i-ris, it-i-ner-t-bus. 

4. The last syllable of a word is never considered as the inr 
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erement. If a word has but one increment, it k the penult ; 
if two, the antepenult is called the first, and the penult the 
second ; and if three, the syllable before the antepenult is called 
the first, the antepenult the second, and the penult the third 
increment. 

5. In the third declension, the quantity of the first increment 
in all the other cases is the same as in the genitive singular; as, 

term&nis, strmoni, sermOnem, sermdne, sermfines, semtflnum, sermOnXbus. 
Bdbus, or batnu, from bos, bovis, is lengthened by contraction from b&tHbus. 
. Note. As adjectives and participles are declined like nonns, the i 
roles of increment apply to all of them; and so also to pronouns. 



INCREMENTS OF THE SINGULAR NUMBER. 

OF THE FIRST, FOURTH, AND FIFTH DECLENSIONS. 

$ 287* 1. When nouns of the first, fourth, and fifth declensions 
increase in the singular number, the increment consists of a vowel before 
the final vowel, and its quantity is determined by the first general rule 
with its exceptions. See § 283. 

INCREMENTS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

2. The increments of the second declension are short ; 
as, 

gener, geniri ; satur f satftri ; tener, ttrUri ; vir, tftri. Thus, 
O puiri! ne tanta anions essueselte bella. Vitg. 
Menstra siiiunt : geniras externis afffcre ab oris. Id. 

Exc . The increment of Iber and CcUXber is long. For that Of genitive* 
in ttw, see \ 383, Exc. 4. 

Increments of the third declension. 

3. The increments of the third declension in a and o 
are long ; those in e, i, u, and y, are short ; as, 

animal, arumdUs; audax, auddcis; sermo, sermdnis; firox, ferdds, 
epuB f optris; teler, celiris; miles, milltit; supplex, suppttcis; murmur, 
wturmtris ; csowr, cieMs. Thus, 

PronSque cum spectent animdli* cetera terrain. Ovid, 
Hflec turn multiplici popiilos serm&ne reptebat. Vvrg. 
Incumbent geniri* lapsi sarcire rulnas. Id. 
. Qualem virgineo demessum polliee florem. Id. 
Aspfoe, ventoei eeciderunt fnurtn&ru aura. Id. 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

1. Masculines in al and or (except Car and Nor) increase 
short ; as, Annibal, Annibalis. 
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Par and its compounds, and the following; anas, ma* f too (v&dis), 
Jmmt, ktpar, jttbar, lor, nectar, and sal— also increase short. 

2. A, in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant be** 
fore it, is* short ; as, Arabs, Ar&bis. 

3. Greek nouns in a and as (adis or atis) increase short ; 
a*, poema, poemMtis ; tempos, lampddis, 

4. The following in ox increase short i—abax, anthrax, Alax, Atrar, 
tUmax, <colaz, car ax, dropax, fax, harpax, panax, pkylax, smUax, and 
styrax. 

Exceptions in Increments in (X 

1. O, in the increment of neuter nouns, is short ; as, 
marm&r, fnar m fr is ; corpus, corporis ; ebur, ebdris. But os (the month), 

and the neuter of comparatives, like their masculine and feminine, in- 
crease long. The increment of odor is common. 

2. O is short in the increment of Greek nouns in o or <m, 
which, in the oblique cases, hare omicron ; as, 

Aedon, AtdAnis; Agamemnon, Agamemnim*. Sidon, Orlom, -and 
JEgcttm, hare the increment common. 

3. In the increment of gentile nouns in o or on, o is gene- 
rally short; as, 

Mad do, Macedonis. So, Senones, Teutones, &c. 

But the following have o long: — Ebur&ncs, Lor Ones, Idnes, NasamOnss, 
SuessOnes, Vettdnes, BurgundiOnes. Britones has the o common. 

4. Greek nouns in tor increase short ; as, Hector, Hectbris r 
rhetor, rhetoris. 

5. Compounds of pug (novq), as tripus, Polppus, and also arftor, memar, 
bos, compos, impos, and lepras, mcrease short 

6. O, ia the increment of nouns in 5 with a consonant before 
it, is short ; as, 

scrobs, serdbis; inops, inopU. But it is Jong in the increment of 
Cercops, Cyclops, and Hydrops. 

7. The inclement cfAOabrax, Capp&dox, and prmcox, m also short. 

Exceptions in Increments in EL 

1. Nouns ia en, enis (except Hymen\ lengthen (heir incre- 
ment ; as, Siren, Sirenis* So, Aniims, Neriems, from Anio, &c. 

2. Uteres, loctipks, mansues* merer*, and antes — also Iber, ver, lex, rex, 
and vervex—pltbs, seps, and halec — increase long. 

3. Greek nouns in es and er (except air and tether) increase 
long ; as, magnes, magnitis ; water, cratiris. 

Exceptions in Increments in I. 

1. Verbals in trix, and adjectives in ix, increase long ; at*. 
victrix, victricis ; felix,fel%cis. 
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S. The following nooni in it also increase long .—cervix, cicatrix, 
€ornix, coturmx, lodix, matrix, perdix, pkamx, and radix. So also wb&st 
(vibicis). 

3. Greek nouns, whose genitive is in inis, increase long ; as, 
defphin, delphinis ; Salamts, Abdominis. 

4. The following nouns in is increase long: — di$, gits, lis, Jfosis § 
Qjuiris , and Samnis. The increment of Psaphis is common. 

Exceptions in Increments in U. 

1. Genitives in udis, uris, and utis, from nominatives in us, 
have the penult long ; as, 

palus, paludis; tellus, Ullvris; virtus, virtiUis. Bat nUsrcus, Ligus, 
and pecus, increase short 

2. Fur,frux (obs.), lux, and Pollux, increase long. 

Exceptions in Increments in Y*. 

1. Greek nouns whose genitive is in ynts, increase long ; as> 
Phorcyn % Phorcynis ; Trachys, Trach$nis. 

2. The increment of bombyx, Cc'yx, and gryps, is long ; that of Btoryx 
and sandyx is common. 

INCREMENTS OF THE PLURAL NUMBER. 

$ 288. A noun in the plural number is said to increase, 
when, in any case, it has more syllables than in the ablative sin- 
gular. 

When a noun increases in the plural number, its penult is 
called the plural increment ; as, sa in musarum, no in domino- 
rum, pi in rupium and rup&bus. 

In plural increments, a, e, and o, are long, i and u 
are short ; as, 

bon&rum, ammdbus, r€rum, rebus, generOrum, ambobus ; sermonibus, 
lacubus. Thus, 

Appia, longdrum, terltar, regTna vi&rum. Stat. 
Sunt lacryms rirum, et roentem niortalia tangunt. Vxrg. 
Atque alii, quorum comcBdia prisca virOrum est. Hor. 
Portubus egredior, ventisque/ertatlfo* usus. Ovid. 



IV. INCREMENT OF VERBS, 

$ 289. 1. A verb is said to increase, when, in any of its 
parts, it has more syllables than in the second person singular 
of the present indicative active; as, das, dd-tis; doces % do* 
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2. The number of increments in any part of a verb is equal 
to that of its additional syllables. In verbs, as in nouns, the 
last syllable is never considered the increment If a verb has 
but one increment, it is the penult ; and this first increment, 
through all the variations of the verb, except in reduplicated 
tenses, continues equally distant from the first syllable. The re- 
maining increments are numbered successively from the first; as, 

a-mas, mo-nes, au-dis, 

1 i i . 

a-mft-mua, mo-ne-tur, au-di-tia, 

12 IS |,2, 

am-a-ba-nms, mon-e-re-tur, au-di-e-bas, 

1 3 S 1 .9 3 1 « 8 4 . 

am-a-ve-ra-mua. mon-e-bim-I-ni. au-di-e-bam-t-ni. 

A verb in the active voice may have three increments ; in the passive, 
it may have four. 

3. In determining the increments of deponent verbs, an 
active voice may be supposed, formed regularly from the same 
root 

1 -19 

Thus the increments of Ue~td-tur, lat-a-bd-tur, &c., are reckoned from 
the supposed verb UUo f lotas. 

$ 290. In the increments of verbs, a, «, and o^are long ; 
i and u are short ; as, 

amdre, mature, facltfiU, volwnu*, rtg€b*mtnt Thus, 
Et cantare paxes, et respondtre pardti. Virg. 
Sie equidem duetham ani mo, reiwque fatarum. Id. 
CCimque loqui potent, matrem /aeftote salatet. Ovid. 
8cindHvr interea stadia in eontraria valgus. Virg. 
Nos numeros s&mus, et fruges consumere nati. Id. 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

The first increment of do is short ; as, damns, dSBdmu$ 9 
cireumdare, circumdabdmus. 

Exceptions in Increments in E. 

1. E before r is short in thejirst increment of all the pres- 
ent and imperfect tenses of the third conjugation, and in the; 
second increment in bgris and here ; as, 

regfre (infin. and imperat), reg&ri* or regire (pres ind. pass.), regtrem 
and regirer (imp. subj.) ; amabirts, amabire; montSiris, monebire. 

Note. Velim, velis, &c., from v&lo, have the e short, according to § 384. 

2. E is short before ram, rim, ro, and the persons forma) 
from them ; as, 

amaviram, amave'rat, amove'rim, tMmiKrmm, rex&ro, amdiwtritut* 

Note. In verbs which have been shortened by syncope or 
• before r retains its original quantity ; as, Jferwrn for JUviram. 

For the short e before rtuU, in the perfect indicative, as, 
wee9u*toU, §307 

23» 
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Exceptions in Increments in I. 

1. I before v, in tenses formed from the second root, is long; 
as, petivi, audivi, quasivit, audivimus, audw&ram. 

2. I is long in the penult of polysyllabic supines from verbs 
whose perfects end in ivi ; as, petition, quasitum. See § 284, 
Rem. 2. 

3. The first increment of the fourth conjugation, except in 
imus of the perfect indicative, is long ; as, 

audlre, audlrem, venlmus, but in the perfect venlmus. So in the 
ancient forms in 1 6am, ibo, of the fourth conjugation; as, nutrlbat, 
Unlbuni; and also in ibum and xbo, from to. 

When a vowel follows, the i is short, by § 283 ; as, audlunt, avdubam. 

4. / is long in simus, sitfs, veiimus, velUis, and their compounds ; as, 
possimus. adsimus, malimus, nollmus, and hollto, nollte, notitdte. 

5. I in rimus and ritis, in the future perfect and perfect 
subjunctive, is common ; as, 

viderUis {Ovid), dixerUis (Id.), fecerimus (Catull.), eontigerltis (Ovid) ; 
egerlmus (VirgO- 

Exceptions in Increments in U. 
U is long in the increment of supines, and of participles 
formed from the third root of the verb ; as, 
seeQtus, solutus, setfUurus, solut&ru*. 

RULES FOR THE QUANTITY OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 
ANTEPENULTIMATE SYLLABLES OF WORDS OF CER- 
TAIN TERMINATIONS. 

I. PENULTS. 

$ 49 1. 1. Words ending in acus, icus t and toon, shorten 
the penult ; as, 

amardeus, JEgypti&cus, academlcus, rusttcus, triRcum, viaticum. 

Except merdeus, opdcus ; amicus, apricus, anttcus, ficus, lumbrtcus, 
mendlcus, posticus, pudlcus, umbilicus, vicvs,picus. 

2. Words ending in abrum, ubrum, acrum, ucrum, and at rum, 
lengthen the penult ; as, 

candelabrum, delubrum, lavdcrum, vnvotucrum, verdtrum, lucrum. 

3. Nouns in ca lengthen the penult ; as, 
. dadca, apotheca, lorlca, phOca, lactiica. 

Except alien, trasslca, dtca, fullca, manflca, pedtca, perflca, scuilca, 
pkalariea, suUwa, tunica, vomica; and also some noons in tea, derived 
from adjectives in leus ; as, fabrlcu, grammaClca, &c. So manlca. 

4. Patronymics in odes and ides shorten the penult; as, 
Atlantiades, Priamides. 

Except those in ides which are formed from nouns in aus or €s; as, 
ijftndes, fcomAtrous; Jfsodldrs, from Neocles, except, dso,Jkmpkiar aides, 
Bdldes, Japetionldes, Lycurgldes. ^ 
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5. Patronymics and similar words in ais, eis, and ow, lengthen 
the penult ; as, 

Achats, Chrysfis, Minfiis. Except Phocdis and Thebdis. The penult 
of Nervs is common. 

6. Words in do lengthen the penult; as, 

vddo, cido/formido, rddo, tcstudo, altitude Except solido, comldo. 
unido, ■ cddo, dizHdo, ido (to eat), spddo, trepido. Rudo is common. 

7. Words in idus shorten the penult ; those in udus lengthen 
it; as, 

callidus, perfldus ; Indus, nudus. Except fidus, infldus, nidus, sldus. 

8. Nouns in ga and go lengthen the penult ; as, 

coViga, saga, ruga, imago, caligo, (Brugo. Except catiga, tdga, har- 
pdgo, ligo pl&ga, (a region,) ftiga. 

9. Words in It, les, and lis, lengthen the penult ; as, 
crindle, manUle, anciU; dies, miles, proles ; anndlis, crudelis, citHis, 

curulis. 

Except verbals in His ; as, agilis, amabllis ; — adjectives in otitis ; as, 
aquatilis, umlrrattlis ; — and the following; dapsilis, dactpfis, gracilis*, 
humllis, parilis, simllis, sterilis, inddles, sob&les, mugllis, strigilis. 

10. Words in elus, da, than, lengthen the penult; as, pha- 
selus, querela, prelum. Except gelus, gelum, scelus. 

11. Diminutives in olus,ola, olum, ulus, ula, ulum, also words 
in ilus, and those in ulus and ula of more than two syllables, 
shorten the penult ; as, 

urcedtus,fiU6la, tuguridlum, lectulus, ratiuncula, corculum; ruCllus,gar- 
rulusjfabula. Exc. asilus. 

12. Words in ma lengthen the penult ; as, 

fdma, pa€ma, rlma, axidma, pluma. Exc. anlma,c8ma,lacrj}ma,victima. 

13. A vowel before final men or mentum is long ; as, 
levdmen, grdmen, crimen, flumen, jumentum, atrdmentum. 

Except tdmen, columen, hymen, eHmentum, and certain verbals of 
the second and third conjugations ; as, documentum, regimen, tegimen, 
&c. 

14. Words ending in imus or ymus shorten the penult ; as, 
animus, jinitlmus, fartissimus, maxlmus, thymus. 

Except bimus, llmus, mlmus, opimus, quadrimus, simus, trlmus, and 
two superlatives, imus and primus. 

Note. When an adjective ends in umus for imus, the quantity remain* 
the same ; as, decumus, optumus, maxumus, for declmus, &c. 

15. A, e, o, and u, before final mus and mum, are long ; as, 
rdmus, remits, eztrimus, prOmus, dumus, pOmum, volimum. 

Except atdmus, halsdmum, einndmum, ddmus, glomus, humus, postumus, 
thalamus, tdmus, eal&mus, nimus. 

16. Words in na, ne, ni, and nis, lengthen the penult ; as, 
lana, arena, carina, matrOna, luna, mdne, anemdne, sepUni, octdni, ind* 

nis, finis, immunis. 
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Except genm, sin*,citnis,<imu f jmvems; and tile following* infes*,— <fa*- 
cina, #{,/miaa, Judna, femina, fiueina, lamina, maehlna, pagina, patlnA, 
sarcina, truilna. So indigina. 

17. Adjectives in inns, derived from names of trees, plants, 
and stones, and from adverbs of time, shorten the penult ; as, 

ctdrinus, fagknus, crocinus, hyacinthinus, adamanttnus; crystulUnus ; 
erastlnus, diutinus; also annottnus, bombycinus, and dephantlnus. 

Other adjectives and words in inus lengthen the penult ; as, 
eaninus, binvs,festinus, pertgrinus, marinus, clondtstlnus, supinus. 
Except acinus, asinus, cophinus, dominus, carlnus, f acinus, fraxlnus, 
pampinns, sinus, terminus, circinus. 

18. A, e y o, and u, before final nus and num, are long ; as, 
urbdnus, sere nus, prOnus, munus, ven£num. 

Except galbdnus, m&nus, oce&nus, platdnus,tympdnum ; ebinus, genus, 
Unus, Vtnus; bonus, onus, sonus, tonus, thrdmus, Anus, lagdnum. 

19. Words ending in pa shorten the penult ; as, 

aldpa, nipa, eripa, metdpa, lupa. Except ripa, ctpa, scdpa, cdpa, pUpa. 

20. Words in oris and are lengthen the penult ; as, 
aJdris, aftdre. Except hildris, eanthdris, eappdris, and m&re. 

21. Before final ro or ror, e is short ; t, o, and u, are long ; as, 
temptr o, eeUro, quiror; spiro, dro,figuro, mlror. 

Except spiro, fbro, mdror, voro, furo, saturo; and derivatives from 
genitives increasing short ; as, decor o, murmur o, &c ; also piro, soror. 

22. Before final rus, ra, rum, e is short ; the other vowels 
are long ; as, 

minis, hedira, cetirum; cdrus, mirus, mOrus, murus; hdra, spira, era, 
natura, lirum. 

Except, 1. ausUrus, gaUrus, plirus, situs, sevirus, virus, pira, cira, 
panther a, statira, procerus. 

2. barbdrus, cammdrus, camvrus, eanthdrus, chorus, kdlebdrus, nurus, 
phosphorus, sp&rus, torus; also amphdra, anchora, cUhdra, mora, purpura, 
pkUyra, and jorum, suppdrum, gdrum, pdrum. So iindra,plrus, scdrus. 

23. Adjectives in osus lengthen the penult ; &9,fumdsus, per- 
niciosus. 

24. Nouns in etas and itas shorten the penult ; as, pittas, 
ch&tas. 

25. Adverbs in tim lengthen the penult, those in iter shorten 
k; as, 

oppiddtim, virtim, tnbutim ; acrXter. Except st&Hm, ojfdtim, psrpuim. 

26. Words in ates, itis, aits, and eta, lengthen the penult ; as, 
vdUs, pendtes, vltis, mltis, caryOtis, Iearidtis, mita, poita. Except 

Sltis, pfitis, drapeta. 

27. Nouns in atum, etum, itum, utum, lengthen the penult ; 
as, 

lupdtum, arboriium, aconitum, verlUum. Except defrutum, pulpUum. 
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28. Words ending in tus lengthen the penult ; as, 
barbdtus, grdius, boletus, fact tus, crinUus, perltus, agrOtus, Uitrts, 

argVtus, kirsutus. 

Except c&tus, UUus (-iris), impitus, rtUtus, vitas , anhetltus, servttut* 
spiritus, antiddtus, t&tus (so great), qu&tus, arbfUus; adverbs in itus, ana 
derivatives from supines with a short penult ; as, habitus. So incljjtus. 

29. A penultimate vowel before v is long ; as, 

tldva, diva, dives, ndvis, avis, papdver, pdvo, prito, Cdum, pr&vut, 
astivus,fugitlvus. 

Except Avis, brims, gr&vis, Uvis, Ms; c&vo, gr&vo, juvo, l&vo, Uto, 
dvo; dvus, c&vuSyfdvus, n6vus,fdvor, p&vor, n&vem. 

30. Words ending in dex, di%, mez, nix, lex, rex, lengthen 
the penult , as, 

codex, judex ; lodix, radix; clmex, pumex; jUnix; iletj cdrex, 
mUrex. Except cOlex, sllex, rumex. 

II. ANTEPENULTS. 

$ 292. 1. Adjectives in actus and aneus lengthen the 
antepenult ; as, 

cret&ceus, testdeeus, momentdneus, subit&neutf* 

2. Numerals in ginti, ginta, gies, and esimus, lengthen the 
antepenult; as, 

v\ginti, quadr&ginta, quinquigics, trigistmvs, 

3. O and u before final lentus are short ; as, 
vindlentus, fraudUlentus. 

4. A vowel before final nea, neo, nia, nio, nius, nium, is long ; 
as, 

aranea, linea, c&neo, mQnia, punio, FavOnius, patrimOnium, 
Except cast&nea, tinea, m&neo, mlneo, mdneo, tineo, ignominia, vlnia, 
llnio, l&nio, vinio ; — and words in cinium; as, lenoclnium. So itisclnia. 

5. Words ending in areo, arius, arium, erium, orius, lengthen 
the antepenult; as, 

areo, cibdrius, ylarti&rium, dicUrium, censOrius. Except carco and 
v&rius, also impirium. 

6. Adjectives in aticus, otitis, lengthen the antepenult ; as, 
aqvOOcus, pluvidtUis. Except some Greek words in mdilcus; as, 

grammdtlcus. 

7. I before final tudo is short ; as, altltudo, longitudo. 

III. PENULT OP PROPER NAMES. 

$ 203. 1. Proper names of more than two syllables, 
found in the poets with, the following terminations, shorten 
the penult ;— » 
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>», 


che, 


il, 


let, 


yn», 


dns" 


arus. 


c*,« 


de, 


on, 7 


anes, 


OS," 


gu*,« 


eru8, l§ 


U,» 


le« 


•»'. 


enes, 


bus, 


lus* 


yruB, 


ena, 3 


Pe,' 


er,» 


lis," 


cus, 1 * " 


mus, 17 


as as, 


be, 


re, 


mas, 


aris, 


chus," 


phus,* 


08U9, 


<*,♦ 


■1, 


ras, 











U»U», 
atU8» 

itu»,» 
otus\" 
ens,» (notteayl.) 



Exceptions. 



1 . Marfca, Naslca, Usffca. 

2. Enphyla, Messala, Philomela. 

3. Alcmena, Amphisibena, Athfi- 

BtB, Cessna* Camera, Cattie- 
na, Picenee, Sophene, M arena. 

4. Berenice, Elyce. 

5. Eriphyle, Neobule, Perimele. 

6. Europe, Sinope. 

7. Ateinon, Cytn«ron, Chafcedon, 

DamasItoD, Iftson, Philemon, 
Sarpedon, Thermodon, Poly- 
gi ton, Pohphemon , Anthedon. 

8. Carthago, Cupftvo, Theano. 

9. Meleager. 

10. Bessahs, Eumefis, Juvenalis, 

Martialis, Phaselis, Stympha- 
lis. 

11. Cercyros, Cotytos. Pharsalos, 

Seripfeo*-, Peparethos. 

12. Benacus, Caycus, Grantcus, 

Mossyneci, Olympionicus, 



Stratonicus, Trivlcus, Numl* 

13. Ophiflcus. [cus. 

14. Abydus, Androdus. 

15. Cethegus. 

10. 4Btdlua, Cteobttlns, Euraelus, 
Gs3ta4ns, Hanalus, Ialus, 
Mnasylus, Neobulus, Pacto- 
lus, rompilus, Sardanapftlus, 
Stympbaroa, Tim6tas,Thrasy- 
balns, Mansolus. Pbarsatas. 

17. Some in demus and phimvs ; as, 

Academus, Charidemus, Eu- 
phemus, Menedemus, Philo- 
demus, Polyphemus. 

18. Seryphua. 

19. Homerus, Items. 

20. Aratus, Csratus, Torauatus. 

21. rleraciltus, Hermaphroditus. 

22. Buthrtttus. 

23. Enipeus, Meneeeus, Oifewr. 



2. Proper names of more than two syllables, found in the 
poets with the following terminations, lengthen the penult : — 



fi 


"■». 


niiBi, 7 


tas, 


s»,n 


urns, 


etns>* 


ina,* 


ta,* 


turn, 


des,* 


pus" 
irus, 14 


esus, 1 * 


UtUB, 


ona, 3 


tffl,« 


or,* 


tes," 


isus, 


ytus, 18 


yna, 


ene,« 


nas, 


tis," 


orus, 15 


ysus, 


vus. 



1. Sequitaa. 

2. AsTna, MutTna, Proserpina, 

Rasina, Rusplna, Saraina. 

3. Axona, Matrona. 

4. Dalmata, Massaggta, Prochyta, 

Sarmftta, Sostrata. 

5. Galate, Jaxamet», Lapfthe, 

Macetae, Sauromata?. 

6. Clymene, Uelene, Melpomene, 

Nyctimene 

7. ArimTnum, Drep&num, Peace* 

danum. 

8. Numftor. 

9. Miltiftdes, Pyladea, Sotades, 

ThucydTdes ; patronymics in 
des, (| 291} 4,) and plurals in 
adts. 



Exceptions. 



10. Antiphites, Amodytes, Cerl- 

tes, Charlies, Eteretes, Eu- 
rybates, Harpocrates, Ichno- 
bates, Afassagetes, Menecrates, 
Socrates, Anaxaretes. 

11. DercStis. 

12. ApfinusyAeinddnus, AeyndXnus, 

Ambenus, Apidanus, Batlnua, 
Coellnus, Chrysogonus, Cim- 
Inus. Comagenus, Concflnus, 
Dardanus, Diadumenus, Du- 
linua, Eridanus, Helenus, 
FusTnus, Fuscinus, Illibanus, 
Libanus, Lyclnus,MesiMlTnus, 
Morlni, Nebrophdnus, Pericly- 
mSnus, Poppeanus, Rhodanus, 
Solinus, Stephanos, Teleg6- 
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nus, Terminus, Therinus, Carpophdrus, Mastigophdrus, 

Vertfinus. Mycin us. Phospnfrus, Stesichorus, 

18. <EdlpuB. 16. Ephesus, Vogesus, Vole* us. 

14. Lamlrus. 17. iapetus, Tayggtus, Venetus. 

15. Pacdrus, and those in chorus 18. JEpytus, Anitas, Eurytus, 

and phorus; as, Bosphdrus, Hippoiytus. 

3. The penultimate vowel of the following proper names, 
end adjectives derived from proper names, though followed 
by a vowel, is long. See § 283, Exc. 6. 

Alexandria, Alpheus, Achelous, Achilleus, Achillea, Amphiarftus, Am- 
phion, JEneas, An on, Alcyoneus, Aldeus, Anchiseus, Atlanteus, iEthlon, 
Amineus, Amphigenla, Amythaon, Antiochla, Bioneus, Cymodocea, 
Calliopea, Cassiopea, Cydoneus, Cesarea, Calaureus.Chremetaon, Cle- 
antheas, Cytherea, Deidamla, Didym&on, Dolicaon, Darius, Elei, Enyo, 
Eous, Echion, Eleus, Endymioneus, Erebeus, Erectheus, Hyperion, Gala- 
tea, Giganteus, Heraclea, Hippodamla, Hypetaon, Iolaus, Iphigenfa, 
Ixlon, Iiitbyla, I ma on, Laodamla, Lycaon, Laulus, Lesbons, Macnfton, 
Mausoleum, Medea, Menel&us, Mathlon, Methlon, Myrtdus, Orion, 
Orithyia, Orpheus, Ophyon, Pallanteum, Peneus, Penthesilea, Phmbeus, 
Pandlon, Proteailaus, Pyreneus, Sarddus, Paphagea, Poppea, Thalia. 

Note. Eus, in the termination of Greek proper names, is commonly 
ft diphthong ; as, Briareus, Census f Enipeus, idomineus, Macdreus, Meni- 
ceus, Mttireus, Orpheus, PenthesUeus, Perseus, Theseus. See §283, 
JExc. 6, Note 2. But in those which in Greek are written no; (eios), eus 
forms two syllables ; as, Alphius. So also in adjectives in eus, whether of 
Greek or Latin origin ; as, Erebeus, Erectheus, Orpheus. 



QUANTITY OF FINAL SYLLABLES. 
A, final. 

$ 294. 1. A, final, in words declined, is short; as, 
vtusa, tempH, capita, Tydea. Thus, 

Musd mihi causae memdra; quo numTne taso Pirg. 

Exc A final is long in the ablative of the first declension, 
and in the vocative of Greek nouns in as ; as, 

Jiusd,fitndd ; O JEnid, O Palld. The roeative Ancklsd (JEa. 3, 475), 
«k», ins the final a long. 

2. A final, in words not declined, is long; as, ama, 
frustra, anted, erga, intra. Thus, 

Extra fortonam est quidquid donatur amlcis. Mart. 
Exc. A final is short in ej&, itd, quid, and in putd, when used adverbi- 
ally. It is sometimes short in the preposition contra, and in numerals 
ending in ginta ; as, triginta, &c. In postea, it is common. 

A final is also short in the names of Greek letters; as, alphd, 
betd, &c. 
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£ final 
§ 205* E final is short ; as, note, patre, ipse, cum, 
regere, nempe, ante. Thus, 

Indpi, parti puer, risu cognosciri matrexn. Virg. 

Exc. 1. E final is long in nouns of the first and fifth de- 
clensions ; as, 

Calli6p€, Tydidi, fide. So also ri and die, with their compounds 
quart, hodii, pridii, postridii, quatidii. In like manner Greek vocative* 
in e, from nouns in es, of the third declension ; as, AchilU, Hippomini. 
The e is also long in the ablative/urn*, originally of the fifth declension. 

Exc. 2. E final is long in Greek neuters plural 5 as, ceU, mele, peldgi, 
Tempi. 

Exc. 3. In the second conjugation, e • final is long in the 
second person singular of the imperative active; as, doce 9 
mone ;— but it is sometimes short in cave, vale, and vide. 
Exc. 4. In monosyllables, e final is long ; as, 
i t mi, ti, Mi, ni flest or not) y but the enclitics que, ne, ve, ee, Ac.., at 
they are not used alone, have t short, according to the rule ; as, nequi, 
kujusci, suapti. 

Exc. 5. E final is long in adverbs formed from adjectives 
of the first and second declensions ; as, 

vlat&di, pulekri, valdi for vaUdi, nuuftmi ; but it is short in bent, mali, 
inferni, and superni. 

Exc. 6. Fere,ferme, and ohe, have the final e long. 

I final. 

§ 296. I final is long ; as, dominl, fiU, classl, doceri, 
si. Thus, 

Quid dominl facient, audent com talia fures. Virg. 

Exc. 1. I final is common in mihi, tibi, sibi, ibi, and wot. 

In nisi, quasi, and cut, when* dissyllable, it is also common, bat usually 
short. In uttnam and uOque, it is short, and rarely in uti. 

Exc. 2. / final is short in the dative singular of Greek nouns of the 
third declension, which increase in the genitive ; as, PalWU, MencidH, 
Teihyi. 

Eic. 3. / final is short in Greek vocatives singular of the third de- 
clension; as, Aloft; Dapkril, Pari. But it is long in vocatives from 
Greek nouns in if, -entos; as, Sivwi. 

Eic. 4. / final is short in Greek datives and ablatives plural in si, 
or, before a vowel, -sin; as, DryAsl, hercUsi, Trodsin. 

O final, 
§ 297. O final is common ; as, virgo, amo, quando. 
Thus, 

Ergt metu capiti Scylla est inimlca paterno. Virg. 
Ergo solliclte tu causa, pecunia, vite es ! Prep. 
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12xc. 1. Monosyllables in o are long ; as, o, do, pro. 

Exc. 2. final is long in the dative and ablative singular; 
as, domino, regno, bono, suo, Hid, eo. 

.It is also long in ablatives used as adverbs ; as, cert 6, falsd, msrltf, e0, 
quit; to which may be added ergO (for the sake of). 

Rem. 1. The gerund in do, in the later poets, has sometimes 
short; as, vigibindd. Juv. 

Rem. 2. The final 0, in ciio is short: in m&do, it is common, but«hort 
in its Compounds ; as, dummddd, postmddd, &c. It is also common in 
odeo, ideo, postrtmo, sero, and veto. In iltico, profecto, and suHto, H is 
found short. 

Exc. 3. O final is short in immd, and common in idcirco, porro, and 



Exc. 4. O final, in Greek nouns written with an omiga, is kog ; am, 
CKfl, ZWito; vftAd and Androgen (gen). 

Note. The final o of verbs is almost always long in poets of or near 
the Augustan age ; they, however,: shorten, it in scio, Tto8eu> t 9&<Lspondeo. 
Later poets make the o short in many other verbs. 

■U final. 

$298. 1. 77 find is long; as, vulta, corn*, Panthu, 
dictu. Thus, 

VuUa quo co3lum tempestatesque- serenat. Vvrg. 

Exc. Indu and nenu, ancient forms of in and non, have u short. U is 
also short in terminations in us short, when s is removed by elision ; as, 
content^, for content&s. See § 305, 2. 

Y final 
2. F final is short; as, Moly, Tiphy. Thus, 

Moll) vocant unpen : nigra radice tenfitur. Ovid. 
F, in the dative Tethy 7 being formed by contraction, is long. § 283, III. 

B, D, Jj 9 If, », T, final 

$ 399. 1. Final syllables ending in 6, d, I, n, r, and t, 
. are short ; as, ab, Mud, consul, carmen, pater, caput. Thus, 

Ipse docet gwld agam. Fas est « Ad hoste doceri. Ovid. 
Obstupuit simtil ipse, Bimul perculsus Achates. Virg. 
JYomin Arionium SicQlas implevir&t urbes. Ovid. 
Dum loqttfr, horrdr habet ; parsque est meminisse dolcris. Id. 
Exc. 1. L. Sal, sol, and nil, are long. 
• Exc. 2. N. £tt, non, quin, and «tn r are long. 
Exc. 3. In Greek nouns, nominatives in n (except those 
in on, written with an omicron), masculine accusatives in an, 
masculine or feminine accusatives in en, and genitives plural 
in 6n, lengthen the final syllable ; as, 
24 
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Titan, tpUrti Sal&min, Orldn, Phoreyn ; JEnian, JmtkuCn, CaUidpCn; 
spigrammaton. 

Exc. 4. R. Aer, at her, and nouns in er which form their 
genitive in cm, lengthen the final syllable ; as, 

crater, v€r. So also /iter; but the compound Cettiber has its last sylla- 
ble common. 

Exc. 6. Far, lar, Jfar, par, cur; vndfur, axe long. 

Rem. A final syllable ending in t, may be rendered long by a diph- 
thong, by contraction, or by position ; as, out, obit for abiit, amdnt. See 
J 3d3, 11, 111 j IV* 

M final. 

2. Final m, with the preceding vowel, is almost always cut off, when the 
next word begins with a vowel. See Eethlipsis, § 905, 2. 

Final syllables ending in m, when it is not cut off, are short ; as, 
Quam laudas, plumi ? cocto n&m adest honor idem. Hor. 

Hence, the final syllables of ami and circum, in composition, are short; 
as, dhnido, circtom&go. 

C final. 

3. Final syllables ending in c are long; as, ac, tSoc 
Thus, 

Macte nova virtate, puer ; sic itur ad astra. Virg. 
Exc. Nee, donee, foe, are short, and sometimes the pronouns Ate and 
hoc in the nominative and accusative. 

AS, ES, and OS, final. 
§ 300. Final syllables in as, es, and os, are long; as, 

pittas, amds, quits, monts, hands, virds. Thus, 

Bos autem terras, Italique hanc littdris oram. Virg. 
Si modo dts illis cultus, sinUUsque parttus. Ovid. 
Nee nfis ambitio, nee amor nds tangit habendi. Id. 
Exc. 1. AS. As is short in and*, in Greek nouns whose genitive 
ends in adis or Adas, and in Greek accusatives plural of the third declen- 
sion ; as, Areas, Pallas, herO&s, tampad&s. 

To these may be added Latin nouns in as, ados, formed like Greek 
patronymics ; as, Appias. 

Exc. 2. ES. Final es is short in nouns and adjectives of 
the third declension which increase short in the genitive ; as, 
hospis, litn&s, hebis. 

But it is long in obits, aries, Ceres, paries, and pes. 

Es, in the present tense of sum, and in the preposition penes, is short. 

Es is short in Greek neuters, and in Greek nominatives and vocatives 
plural from nouns of the third declension, which increase in the genitive 
otherwise than in eos ; as, cacotthts, Areadis, Trots, Amazonts. 

Exc. 3. OS. Os is short in compos, vmpos, and os (ossis). 

In Greek nouns, os is short in words of the second declension (except 
those whose genitive is in o), in neuters, and in genitives singular; as, 
Bids Tyros (but AthCs) ; chads, epds, PaUadbs, Tethyds. 
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IS, US, and YS, find. 
$ 301. Final syllables in w, us, and ys, are short ; as, 

turrls, milMls, am&bts ; pectus, bonus, amdmus ; Capjjs, Tetkjs. 
Thus, 

Non apis inde tulit collectos sedula florea. Ovid. 
Serins aut citius aedera properdnxus ad unam. Id. 
At Capjjs, et quorum melior sententia menti. Virg 

Exc. 1. IS. Js is long in plural cases ; as, 
musis, nobis ; omnls, urbis, for omnls, urhes; qu%s, for quels or quibn*. 
Ms is long in nouns whose genitives end in Uis, lias, or entis ; as, 
Samnis, Saldmis, Simons. 

Is is long in the second person singular of the present indica- 
tive active of the fourth conjugation ; as, 

audvs, neseu. So also in the seoond persons, fis, is, sis, vis, veils, and 
their compounds ; as, possls, quamvis, mats, noils, &c. 

Ris, in the future perfect tense, is common ; as, vidirls. 

In the nouns glis and vis, and the adverb gratis, is is long. 

Exc. 2. US. Monosyllables in us are long ; as, griis, rus, 
plus. 

Us is long in nouns of the third declension which increase 
long, and in the genitive singular, and the nominative, accusa- 
tive, and vocative plural of the fourth declension (§§ 89, Rem., 
and 233, III.) ; as, 

le'lus, virtus, incus ;—fruclfLs. But palus, with the us short, occurs in 
Horace, Art. Poet. 65. 

Us is long in Greek nouns written in the original with the diphthong 
ov$ (pus), whether in the nominative or genitive; as, nom. rfmdthus. 
Opus, (Edlpus, tripus, Panthus ; gen. Dldus, Sapphus. But compounds 
of pus (novg), when of the second declension, have us short ; as, polypus. 

Note. The last syllable of every verse (except the ana-: 
paestic, and the Ionic a minor e) may be either long or shprt, at 
the option of the poet. 

By this is meant, that, although the measure require a long syllable, a 
short one may be -used in its stead; and a long syllable may be used 
where a short one is required ; as in the following verses, where the short 
syllable ma stands instead of a long one, and the long syllable cu instead 
of a short one : — 

Ssngume&que manu crepitantia concdtit aimd. Ovid. 

Won eget Mauri jacttlis, nee arcfl. Hor. 



VERSIFICATION. 

FEET. 

$ 302. A foot is a combination of two or more sylla- 
ble* of a cerium quantity. 
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Feet are either simple or compound. Simple feet consist of 
two or three syllables,- compound feet of four. 

I. SIMPLE FEET. 

1. Of two Shftttit&eti 

Spondee, ,..,,, .two long; a*,j..^w.../.<»..^/tadfirt& 

Pyrrhic, two short; as, **,,££«*, 

Trochee, or choree,. . . .a long and a short ; as, drs*& 

Isms**, a short and a long; as, ir4mt> 

2L Qf three SyOabUs\ 

Dactyl, . a lone and two short ; as, cdrpord. 

Aneiaet, • two short and a long; as, *.d&m*n%. 

Tribrach, three short; as, .fitoeri. 

MoUssus, .three long; as, . . .cOntend&tO* 

Amphibrach, a short, a long, and a short; as, . . . .amori- _ 

Jtmphim&cer^rCrttic, a long, a short, and a long; as, •• . .c&sttt&s- 

BoeeMvs, a short and two long; as> €&&n**v 

JhUibaechlus, two long and a short ; as, .. . ..Eoatdnte 

II. COMPOUND FEET. 

Dispondee, .a double spondee ; as, eSnfllxirttot. 

Proceleusmatic, a double Pyrrhic ; as, hdmlnXbfts. 

Ditrochee, a double trochee ; as, c&mprdk&tXt* 

Diiambus, »•••••* dtoubfe iambus; a*, mnfoirOnt* 

Greater Ionic, a spondee and a Pyrrhic; as, corria&m**\ 

Smaller Ionic, a Pyrrhic and a spondee ; as, prityeraoanU 

Choriambus, a choree and an iambus ; as, . ... . *.t£vrtflcdnt. 

Antispast, • »*..». ...» ..an iamfan» and a choree; as, Hdhustsst* 

First epitrit, an iambus and a spondee ; as,. . . . .tkm&ventaL 

Second epUrit, ;a trochee and a spondee ; as, eondMdr€s. 

Third epitritj a spondee and an iambus ; as, dlseordt&s. 

Fourth epitrtt, a spondee and a trochee ; as, dddaxlstls. 

First paon, a trochee and a Pyrrhic ; as, tempdrlb&s. 

Soeond peion, an iambus and a Pyrrhic ; as* . . * . .p6t£na&. 

Third peson, a Pyrrhic and a trochee ; as Anlmat&s* 

Fourth pawn, a Pyrrhic and an iambus ; as, c&Urita** 

Those feet are called isochronous, which consist of equal times; as the 
spondee, the dactyl, the anapaest, and the nrocetejM*na$ie, one long time 
being considered equal to two short. 



METRE. 

§ 303. Metre is an arrangement of syllables and feet 

according to certain rules. 

In this general sense, it comprehends either an entire Terse, a nar^ 
of a terse, or any number of verses. 
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Metre is divided into dactylic, anapastic, iambic, trochaic, 
chor iambic, and Ionic. These names are derived from the 
original or fundamental foot employed in each, 

A metre, or measure, in a specific sense, is either a single foot, 
or a combination of two feet. In dactylic, choriambic, and 
Ionic metre, a measure consists of one foot ; in the remainder, 
of two feet 

VERSES. 

$ 304. A verse is a certain number of feet, arranged 
in a regular order, and constituting a line of poetry. 

1. Two verses are called a distich; a half verse, a hemistich. 

2. Verses are of different kinds, denominated sometimes, like 
the different species of metre, from the foot which chiefly pre- 
dominates in them ; as, dactylic, iambic, &c. ; — sometimes from v 
the number of feet or metres which they contain ; as, senarius, 
consisting of six feet ; octonarius, of eight feet ; monometer, 
consisting of one measure ; dimeter, of two ; trimeter, tetram- 
eter, p ntangter, hexameter; — sometimes from a celebrated 
author who used a particular species ; as, Sapphic, Anacreontic, 
Alcaic, Aschpiadic, &c. ; — and sometimes from other circum- 
stances. 

3. A verse, with respect to the metres which it contains, may 
be complete, deficient, or red* ndant. 

A verse which is complete is called acatalectic. 

A verse which is deficien', if it wants one syllable at the end, 
is called catalectic ; if it w ants a whole foot or half a metre, it 
is called br achy catalectic. 

A verse which wants a syllable at the beginning, is called 
acephalous. 

A verse which has a redundant syllable or foot, is called 
hypercatakctic or hypermeter. 

4. Hence, the complete name of every, verse consists of three 
terms — the -first referring to the species, the second to the num 
ber of metres, and the third to the ending; as, the dactylic 
trimeter catalectic. 

5. A verse or portion of a verse (measured from the begin- 
ning of a line) which contains three half feet, or a foot and a 
hal£ is called the triemimeris ; if it contains five half feet, or 
two feet and a half, it is called the penthemimeris ; if seven half 
feet, or three feet and a half, the hepthemimeris ,* if nine half 
feet, or four feet and a half, the ennehemime'ri$ x 

34* 
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6. Scanning is the dividing of a Terse into tike feet of which 
h is composed. 

In order to scan oorrectly, it is necessary to knew the quantity of ekbh 
syllable, and also to understand the following poetic usages, which are 
'i called 



FIGURES OF PROSODY. 
SYNALCEPHA. 

$ 305* I. A final vowel or diphthong is cut off in scan- 
ning, when the following word begins with a voweL This is 
called synalcBpha. 

Thus, terra antlqua is read terr' anHqua ; Dardariidct infensi, DardanuT 
infensi; lento hue, vent* ue. So, I 

Quidve moror ? si omnes uno brdlne hfebitis Achfrosy... W*rg* 
which is scanned thus — i 

Quidve moror ? s* omnes tuT ordln* habetis Ae&vos. 
The intersections O, heu, ah, proh, va, vah, are "not efrdtect; 

88 > - 

Oet de ustia, O et de gente SabTn*. Oeid. 

Bat O, when not elided, is sometimes made short ; as, 

Te Corydon 6 Alexi ; trahit bus, quemaue voluptms. Vtrg. 

Other long vowels and diphthongs sometimes remamuneiidW, in which, 

case they are commonly made short ; as, 

Victor apud rapfdum Simoenta sub Hid alto. Virg. 

Anni tempore eo qui Etesite esse feruntu*. hucr. 

Ter sunt candtl imponSre Peli6 Ossam. Vtrg. 

Gtmted et Panop€& t et f noo Meticertae. Id. 
Rarely a short vowel, also, remains without elision ; as> 

Et vera incessu patuit ded. Hie ubi matrem.... Vtrg. 
For synakepha at the end of a line, see Synapheia, § 307, 3. 

ECTHLIPSIS. 

2. Final m, wifh the preceding vowel, is cut off when the fol- 
lowing word begins with a vowel. This is called ecthlipsis^ 
Thus, 

O curas homfnum, O quantum est in rebus inane ! Pers. 
which is thus scanned, 

O cruras homtn' O quant' est in rebus inane. 
Monstrum borrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. Vtrg. 
This elision was sometimes omitted by the early poets ; as, 

CorpdrHtm offieium est quoniam premere omnia deorsum. Iaut. 

See §299,3. 
Final #, also, with the preceding' vowel, is sometimes elided by the 
early poets before a vowel, and sometimes s alone before a consonant ; as, 
content' alque (Enn.), for conttntus ntqne ; omrilbu' rebus. (Lucr.) So, 
Turn lateral? dolor, ctrtisslmu' nunciti mortis Lacil. 
For ecthlipsis at the end of a line, see Synapheia, § 307, 3. 
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SYN*£RESIS. 

$ 306* 1. Two vowels which are usually separated, are 
sometimes contracted into one syllable. This is called syn<zr- 
his. 

Thus, in such case, 

Pkaethon is pronounced Phathon ; alveo, alvo; Orphea, Orpha. So, 
Attired percussum virga, versumqae venenis. Virg. 
Eosdem habuit secum, quibus est elata, capillos. Prop. 

(l.J Syneresis is frequent in ii, itdem, iisdem, dii, diis, <Uin t deinceps, 
deinde, deest, deirat, deiro, delrit, deesse; as, 

Precipitator aquis, et aquis noz surgit ab tsdem. Ovid. 
Sint Macenates ; non degrunt, Flacce, Marones. Mart. 

Cui and huic are usually monosyllables. 

(2.) When two vowels in compound words are read as one syllable, the 
former may rather be considered as elided than as united with the latter ; 
as, e in anteamblUo, anteire, atUihae, dekme, mekercUle, &c, and a in eon- 
tralre. 

(3.) The syllable formed by the union of two vowels often retains the 
quantity of the latter vowel, whether lonjr or short ; as, abUte, ariite, 
abUgwB, vindemidtor, omnia ; genua, tenuis, pitulta, fiuvidrum, &c. In 
such examples, the i and « are pronounced like initial y and w; as, abyite, 
omn-ya, tenwis, pitwlta, &c. ; and, like consonants, they have, with another 
consonant, the power of lengthening a preceding short vowel, as in the 
above examples. 

In Statius, the word tenuiore occurs, in which three vowels are united 
in pronunciation ; thus, ten-wio-re. 

(4.) Sometimes, after a synalccpha, two vowels suffer syneresis; as, 

" et, pronounced steW-yet. 

(5.) If only one of the vowels is written, the contraction is called 
crasis; as, di, consili, for dii, consilii. 

DIURESIS. 

2. A syllable is often divided into two syllables. This is 
called diarists. Thus, 

auldl, TrSia, siltia, sMdent ; for ouUb, TrUla or Troja, silva, suadent. 
So, 

JEthereutn sensum, atque atcrcLl simpltcis ignem. Virg. 
Et claro tUV&as cernes Aquilone moven. Id. 
Grammattci certant j et adhuc sub iudlce lis est. Hor. 
So in Greek words originally written with a diphthong ; as, tlcglXa, for 
elegia. 

SYSTOLE. 

<§> 307* 1. A syllable which is long by nature or by posi 
tion, is sometimes shortened. This is called systdle ; as, 

vidi'n, for videsne, in which e is naturally long ; saVCn, for satisne, in 
which i is long by position ; — hddie, for hoc die ; muUlmddis, for multls 
modis. So. 

Ducere mtdftmddis voces, et flectfre cantos. Lucr. 

(1.) By the omission of j after ab, ad, ob, sub, and re, in compound 
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word*, those prepositions retain their short qtawtity, which would other- 
wise be made long by position ; as, d£lc», Adlek, oMcis, Ac. Thus, 
Si quid nostra tuis adlcit vexatio rebus. Mart. 

In like manner, by rejecting the consonant of the preposition, dperio, 
9perio, amiUo, Ac., are formed by systole. 

(2.) The third person plural of certain perfects is said by some to be 
shortened by systole ; as, sUUrunt, tulirunt, &c. ; but others believe that 
these irregularities have arisen from the errors of transcribers, or the 
carelessness of writers. 

DIASTOLE. 

2. A syllable naturally short, is sometimes lengthened. This 
is called diastole. 

It occurs most frequently in proper names and in compounds of re; as, 
PriamUUs, rtligio, &c. Thus, 

Hane tibi Prtamldes mitto, Ledea, sa]utem. Ovid, 
lltligtint patrum multos servata per annos. Virg % 

Some editors double the consonant after re. 

Diastole is sometimes called ect&sis. 

SYNAPHEIA. 

3. Verses are sometimes connected together so that the first 
syllable of a verse has an influence on the final syllable of that 
which precedes, either by position, synalcepha, or ecthlipsis. 
See §§ 283 and 305. This is called synapheia. 

This figure was most frequent in anapaestic verse, and in the Ionic a 
mm&re. 
The following lines will illustrate its effect : — 

Praeceps silvas montesqueykgtt 
Citus Actason. Sen. 
The i in the final syllable of fugit, which is naturally short, is made 
long by position before the following consonants. 

Omnia Mercurio similis vocemqne coloremews 

Etflavos Virg. 

Dissidens plebi numero beatdntm 
ExTmit virtus. Hot. 
In the former of these examples, synapheia and synalcepha are com- 
bined ; in the latter, synapheia and ecthlipsis. 

By synapheia, the parts of a compound word were sometimes divided 
between two verses ; as, 

....... si non offendfiret unura- 

Quemque poetarum lime labor et mora.... Hor. 

Rkm. The pttets, also, often make use of some other figures, which, 
however, are not peculiar to them. Such are vrosthisis, apharisis, synedpt, 
epenlklsis, apoedpe, paragOgt, tmesis, antuhisis, and mttathlsis. See 
{32*. 

ARSIS AND THESIS. 

$ 308* In pronouncing the syllables of verse, the voice 
rises and falls alternately at regular intervals. This regular 
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alternate elevation and depression of the voice is called rhythm^ 
The elevation of the voice is called arsis, its depression tkemi 
These terms sometimes, also, designate the parts of a foot on 
which the elevation or depression falls* 

1. The natural arsis is on the long 1 syllable of a foot : con- 
frequently, in a foot composed wholly of Jong^ or of short sylla* 
bles, considered in itself, the place of the arsis is undetermined; 
But when another foot is substituted for the fundamental foot 
of a metre, the arsis of the former is determined by that of the 
latter. 

Hence, a spondee, in trochaic or dactylic metre, has the arsis on the firs! 
syllable ; bat in iambic or anapsstic metre, it has it on the last. 

2. The arsis is either equal in duration to the thesis, or twice 
as long. 

Thus, in the dactyl, — \-/ w, and anapast, w \s — . , they are equal ; in 
the trochee, — w, and iambus, w — , they are unequal. This difference in 
the duration of the arsis and thesis constitute* the difference of rhythm. 

3. The stress of voice which falls upon the arsis of a foot, is 
called the ictus. When a long s/llable in the arsis of a foot is 
resolved into two short ones, the ictus falls upon the former. 

Note 1. Some suppose that the terms arsis and thesis, as used by the 
ancients, denoted respectively the rising and falling of the hand in beat- 
ing time, and that the place of the thesis wee the syllable which received 
the ictus. 

Note 2. As the ancient pronunciation of Latin is not now understood, 
writers- differ in regard to the mode of reading Terse. According to some, . 
the accent of each word should always be preserved ; while others direct 
that the stress of voice should be laid on the arsis of the foot, and that no 
regard should be paid to the accent. 

It is generally supposed thai the final letters elided by synakspha and 
ecthlipsis, though omitted in scanning, were pronounced in reading verse. 

CJESURA. 

$ 309. Qesura is the separation, by the ending of a 
word, of syllables rhythmically or metrically connected. 

Caesura is of three kinds:— -1, of the foot; 2, of the rhythm ; 
and 3, of the verse. 

1. Caesura of the foot occurs when a word ends before a foot 
is completed ; as, 

Silves-| trem tenu- 1 i Mu- 1 sam nw di- 1 taris a-| vena. Virg. 

2. Caesura of the rhythm is the separation of the arsis from 
the thesis by the ending of a word, as in the second, third, an.4 
fourth feet of the preceding line, 
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Ctesura of the rhythm allows a final syllable naturally short, to 
stand instead of a long one, it being lengthened by the ictus ; 

•*, 

Period- 1 fcU inhi- 1 an* spi- 1 rantia ) consulit | exta. Virg. 
This ocean chiefly in hexameter verse. 

Cesura of the foot and of the verse do not of themselves lengthen • 
short syllable, but they often coincide with that of the rhythm. 

3. Caesura of the verse is such a division of a line into two 
parts, as affords to the voice a convenient pause or rest, without 
injury to the sense or harmony. 

The cesura of the verse is often called the cctsural pause. 
In several kinds of verse, its place is fixed ; in others, it may fall 
in more than one place, and the choice is left to the poet. Of 
the former kind is the pentameter, of the latter the hexameter. 

The proper place of the caesura! pause will be treated of, so far as shall 
be necessary, under each species of verse. 

Ri.mark. The effect of the cesura is f 3 connect the different word* 
harmoniously together, and thus to give smoothness, grace, and sweetness, 
to the verse. 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF METRE. 
DACTYLIC METRE. 

$310. LA hexameter, or heroic verse, consists of six 
feet. Of these the fifth is a dactyl, the sixth a spondee, 
and each of the other four either a dactyl or a spondee ; 

It tuba | terrlbT- 1 lem sdni- 1 tarn pi-feul'l »rfi eft- 1 ndro. Virg. 
Intdn- 1 si cri- 1 nes ton- 1 eft cer- 1 vied flu- 1 ebftnt. Tibuil. 
Ladertf i qua? vel- 1 lem cftla- 1 md per- 1 mlslt a- 1 gresti. Virg. 

1. The fifth foot is sometimes a spondee, and the verse in 
such case is called spondaic ; as, 

Cart d6- 1 am sdb6- 1 les mag- 1 nam Jovls | Inert- 1 mentara. Virg. 
In such verses, the fourth foot is commonly a dactyl, and the fifth should 
not close with the end of a word. Spondaic lines are thought to be espe- 
cially adapted .to the expression of grave and solemn subjects. 

2. A light and rapid movement is produced by the frequent 
recurrence of dactyls ; a slow and heavy one by that of spon- 
dees ; as, 

Quadrupe- 1 dante pu- 1 trera sohl- 1 tu quatit | ungula | campum. Virg. 

Jlli in- 1 ter se- 1 se mag- 1 ni vi | brachia | tollunt. Id. 

Variety in the use of dactyls and spondees in successive lines, has an 
agreeable effect. Hexameter verse commonly ends in a word of two or 
tfiree syllables. 
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&. The beauty and harmony of hexameter verse depend much on due 
attention to the cesura. (See § 309.) A line in which it is neglected is 
destitute of poetic beauty, and can hardly be distinguished from prose ; as, 
Roma* | mania | terruit | implger | Hannibal | armis. Enn. 

4. The tfaesiiral pause most approved in heroic poetry is 
that which occdrs after the arsis in the thitfd foot. This is par* 
ticularly distinguished as the heroic ccesura. Thus, 

At domus | interi- 1 or || re- 1 gali | splendida | luxil. Virg. 

5. Instead of the preceding, a caesura in the thesis of* the 
third foot, or after the arsis of the fourth, was also approved as 
heroic; as, 

Infan- 1 dum re- 1 gina || ju- 1 bes reno- 1 vare do- 1 lorem. Virg. 

Inde to- 1 ro pater | iEne- 1 as || sic | orsus ab | alto. Id. 
When the cesural pause occurs, as in the latter example, after the arsis 
of the fourth foot, another but slighter one is often found in the second 
foot; as, 
Prima te- ) net, || plau- 1 suque to- | lat || fremi- 1 toque se- 1 cundo. Virg. 

6. The caesura after the third foot was least approved ; as, 
Cui non | dictus Hy- 1 las puer || et La- 1 tenia | Delos. Virg. 

The cesural pause between the fourth and fifth feet is termed the 
bucolic cesura. 

Note 1. The cesura after the arsis is sometimes called the masculine 
cesura ; that in the thesis, the feminine or trochaic, as a trochee immedi- 
ately precedes. 

Note 2. In the principal cesura of the verse, poets frequently intro- 
duce a pause in the sense, which must be attended to, in order to deter- 
mine the place of the cesural pause. For in the common place for the 
cesura in the third foot, there is often a caesura of the foot; while, in the 
fourth foot, a still more marked division occurs. In this case, the latter is 
to be considered as the principal cesura, and distinguished accordingly ; 
as, 

Belli | ferra- 1 tos pos- 1 tes, || por- 1 tasque re- ] fregit. Hor. 

II. The Priapean is usually accounted a species of hexam- 
eter. It is so constructed as to be divisible into two portions of 
three feet each, having generally a trochee in the first and 
fourth foot, and an amphimacer in the third ; as, 

c6- 1 lonl* | que ciipls || ponte* | ludere | longo. CatuU. 

It is, however, more properly considered as choriambtc metre, consisting 
of alternate Qlyconics and Pherecratics. See § 316, IV. V. 

Note. A regular hexameter verse is termed Priapean, when it is so 
constructed as to be divisible into two portions of three feet each ; as, 
Tertia | pars pa- 1 tri data | pars data | tertia | patri. CatuU. 

See above, 6. 

$311. III. A pentameter verse consists of five feet. 
It is generally, however, divided, in scanning, into two hemis- 
tichs, the first consisting of two feet, either dactyls or spondees, 
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followed by a long syllable ; the last of two dactyls, also follow- 
ed by a long syllable ; as, 

Ntta-| rfi s«qul-| tar || semlna | quisquS su-| S. Prm. 

Carmlnl-| bus vl-| ves || temptts In | omnS m6- 1 Is. Ovid* 

1. According to the more ancient and correct mode of 
scanning pentameter verse, it consists of five feet, of which 
the first and second may each be a dactyl or a spondee ; the 
third is always a spondee ; and the fourth and fifth are ana- 
paests; as, 

Natu- 1 r© sequl- 1 tar || Bern- 1 In* quls- 1 que" stfcS. 
C&rmlnl- | bas vl- J ves || tern- | pus in dm- 1 n& meTs. 

2. The caesura, in pentameter verse, always occurs after th* 
pen them imeris, i. e. at the close of the first hemistich. It very 
rarely lengthens a short syllable. 

3. The pentameter rarely ends with a word of three syllables. In 
Ovid, it usually ends with a dissyllable. 

This species of verse is seldom used, except in connection with hexam- 
eter, a line of each recurring alternately. This combination is called 
deghae verse. Thus, 

Fiebilis indignos, ElegeTa, solve capillos. 

Ah nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit ! Ovid. 

$31$, IV. The tetrameter a pridre, or Alcmanian dac- 
tylic tetrameter, consists of the first four feet of a hexameter, 
of which the fourth is always a dactyl ; as, 

Garrala | per rt- 1 mos avis | obstreplt. Sen. 

V. The tetrameter a posteridre, or spondaic tetrameter, con- 
sists of the last four feet of a hexameter ; as, 

Iblmos, | sdet- 1 I, cdml- 1 tesque. Hor. 

VI. The dactylic trimeter consists of the last three feet of a 
hexameter; as, 

Grits I Py rrha sub | antro. Hor. 
But this kind of verse is more properly included in choriambic metre. 
See §316, V. 

VII. The trimeter catalectic, or Archihckian penthemimeris, 
consists of the first five half feet of a hexameter, but the first 
two feet are commonly dactyls ; as, 

Falvls St | umbra su- 1 mus. Hor. 

VIII. The dactylic dimeter, or Adonic, consists of two feet, 
a dactyl and a spondee ; as, 

Rislt I- 1 polio. Bar. 

ANAPJESTIC METRE. 

$313. I. The anapaestic monometer consists of two ana- 
paests; as, 

tHalis-lse* canes. Sen. 
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II. The anapaestic dimeter consists of two measures, or four 
anapaests ; as, 

.Ph&rttraH q«e graves | date sS-| va ftrd Sen. 

The first foot in each measure of anapaestic metre was very often 
changed to a dactyl or a spondee, and the second foot often to a spondee, 
and, in a few instances, to a dactyl. 

Anapaestic verses are generally so constructed that each measure ends 
with a word, so that they may be written and read in lines of one, two, 
or more measures. 

IAMBIC METRE. 

$314. I. The iambic trimeter, or senarius, consists of 
three iambic measures, or six iambic feet ; as, 

Phase- j lus II- 1 IS, || quern | vide- | tis, hos- 1 pltes Catull. 

The caesura commonly occurs after the fifth serai-foot 
The pure iambic measure was seldom used. To give to this 
metre greater slowness and dignity, spondees were introduced 
into the first, third, and fifth places ; and in every foot except 
the last, which was always an iambic, a long syllable was often 
changed into two short ones, so that an anapaest or a dactyl 
was used for a spondee, and a tribrach for aq. iambus; as, 
Quo, quo | sceles* | tl rut- 1 tie ? mat | car dex- 1 Kris.... Her. 

Allti- 1 bus at- 1 que canl-| bus hdml-| clda Hec-| tdrfim Id. 

Sometimes, also, a proceleusmatic was used in the first place for a 
spondee. The writers of comedy, satire, and fable, admitted the spondee 
and its equivalents (the dactyl and anapeest) into the second and fourth 
places, as well as the first, third, and fifth. 

II. The scazon, or choliambus (lame iambic), is the iambic 
trimeter, with a spondee in the sixth foot, and generally an 
iambus in the fifth ; as, 

Car in | the*- 1 tram, C&tf, | sev6- 1 rS v6- 1 nlstl? 
In ide*- 1 5 tan- 1 tarn v€n- 1 eras | at ex- | Ires ? Mart. 
This species of verse is also called HippanacHc trimeter. 

III. The iambic tetrameter, or octonarius, called also 
quadratusy a measure used by the comic poets, consists of four 
iambic measures, subject to the same variations as the iambic 
trimeter (I.) ; as, 

None hie | dies | Klftm | vitam af- 1 fert, all- 1 os mo- 1 res pos- 1 tfilat. Ter. 

IV. The iambic tetrameter catakctic, or Hipponactic, is the 
iambic tetrameter, wanting the last syllable, and having always 
an iambus in the seventh place, but admitting in the other places 
the same variations as the trimeter and tetrameter ; as, 

Depren-I sana-| vis in | marl | vesa-| nlen-| te ven-| to. Catull* 
25 
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V. The iambic trimeter catalectic, or Archilochian, is the 
iambic trimeter (I.), wanting the final syllable. Like the com* 
mon iambic trimeter, it admits a spondee into the first and 
third places, bat not into the fifth ; as, 

Voea- 1 tfts ftt- | que non | v6ca- | tus an- 1 dit. Hor. 
Trahunt- 1 que sic- 1 efts mach- 1 Inti | carl- 1 nas. Id. 

VI. The iambic dimeter consists of two iambic measures, 
with the same variations as the iambic trimeter (I.) ; as, 

Fortl I seque- 1 mar pec- 1 tore. Hor. 
Canldl- 1 a trac- I tavrt | dipCs. Id. 
Vide- 1 r£ propC- 1 rantes | domum. Id. 
The iambic dimeter is also called the Archilochian dimeter. 

VII. The iambic dimeter hypermetcr, called also Archilo- 
chian, is the iambic dimeter, with an additional syllable at the 
end; as, 

Rede- 1 git ad | veros I time- 1 res. Hor. 
Horace always makes the third foot a spondee. 

VHI. The iambic dimeter acephalous is the iambic dimeter, 
wanting the first syllable ; as, 

Non | ebar | neque au- 1 reum. — Hor. 

This kind of verse is sometimes scanned as a catalectic trochaic dimeter. 
Bee § 315, IV. 

IX. The iambic dimeter catalectic , or Anacreontic, is the 
iambic dimeter, wanting the final syllable, and having always 
an iambus in the third foot ; as, 

th tl- 1 grfs or- 1 ba gna- 1 Us. Sen. 

X. The OaUiambus consists of two iambic dimeters catalec- 
tic, the last of which wants the final syllable. 

The first foot is generally a spondee or an anapaest ; the catalectic syl- 
lable at the end of the first dimeter is long, and the second foot of the 
second dimeter is commonly a tribrach ; as, 

Super al- 1 ta vfic- 1 tus A- | tys || c6l6rl | rate ma- 1 ria. Catull. 

The cesura uniformly occurs at the end of the first dimeter. 

TROCHAIC METRE. 

V 3lO» Trochaic verses bear a near affinity to iambics. The addi- 
tion or retrenchment of a syllable at the beginning of a pure iambic verse, 
renders it pure trochaic, and the addition or retrenchment of a syllable at 
the beginning of a pure trochaic line, renders it pure iambic, with the 
deficiency or redundancy of a syllable in each case at the end of the 



I. The trochaic tetrameter catalectic is the most common 
trochaic metre. It consists of seven feet, followed by a cata- 
lectic syllable. In the odd places, it admits a tribrach, but in 
the seventh a trochee only. In the even places, besides the 
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tribrach, it admits also a spondee, a dactyl, an anapsst, and 
sometimes a proceleusmatic ; as, 

Jassos | est In- 1 ermfe | Irt : || parts | Ire" | jassos I est. CmtidL 

Roma- 1 18518 | ipsa I fecit || cam Si- 1 binis ) nttptl- 1 fts. Id. 

D&n&I- 1 des, cd- 1 Itfi ; | vfistrts || hie dl- 1 6s qute- 1 rlt m»- 1 nfls. Sett. 

The pure trochaic verse was rarely used. The csesural pause uniformly 
occurs after the fourth foot. The comic writers introduced the spondee 
and its equivalent feet into the odd places. 

The complete trochaic tetrameter properly consists of eight feet, ail 
trochees, subject, however, to the same variations as the catalectie 
tetrameter; as, 

Ipsfi | suramfs | saxls | f Ixtts | &sp8- 1 rj«, «- 1 vlsee"- 1 ratas. Enn. 

II. The Sapphic verse, invented by the poetess Sappho, con- 
sists of five feet — the first a trochee, the second a spondee, the 
third a dactyl, and the fourth and fifth trochees ; as, 

Intfi- 1 g€r vl- 1 US, || scel£- 1 risque' | paras. Bar. 
Sappho, and, after her example, Catullus, sometimes made the second 
foot a trochee. 

Those Sapphics are most harmonious which have the ctBsura after the 
fifth semi-foot. 

Note. In the composition of the Sapphic stanza, a word is sometimes 
divided between the end of the third Sapphic, and the beginning of the 
Adonic which follows ; as, 

Labi- 1 tar rl- 1 pa Jove* | n©n pr5- 1 bante ux- 
SrlQs | amnis. Har. 

This occurs only in Catullus and Horace ; and it has been thought by 
some that such lines should be considered as one verse of seven feet, the 
fifth foot being either a spondee or a trochee. 

III. The Phalacian verse consists of five feet — the first a' 
spondee, the second a dactyl, and the three others trochees; as, 

Non est | vlvfirg, | sed va- 1 fere* | vita. Mart. 

Instead of a spondee as the firstfoot, Catullus sometimes uses a trochee 
or an iambus. This writer also sometimes uses a spondee in the second 
place. 

The Phalacian verse is sometimes called hendecAsyUabic, as consisting 
of eleven syllables ; but that name does not exclusively belong to it. 

IV. The trochaic dimeter cataJectic consists of three feet, 
properly all trochees, but admitting in the second place a spon- 
dee or a dactyl ; as, 

Non 6- 1 bar ne*- 1 que Sure- 1 tun. Her. 
Note. This measure is the same as the acephalous iambic dimeter 
(see § 314, VIII.), and it is not important whether it be regarded as 
iambic or trochaic. 

CHORIAMBIC METRE. 

$316. I. The choriambic pentameter consists of a spoil* 
dee, three choriambi, and an iambus ; as, 

To ne | quesleris, | scire nfifts | quern mlhl, quern | tfbl.... Hor. 
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II. The choriambic tetrameter consists of three choriambi, or 
feet of equal length, and a Bacchius ; as, 

Omni nemos | com fiavfls, | 6nmfi cantt | prfiflmdnm. Claud. 
In this verse Horace substituted a spondee for the iambus) 
contained in the first choriarabus ; as, 

T« d*os 0-| 10, Syb&rin I car prdpe>es | ttmandd.... Hor. 

III. The Asclepiadic tetrameter (invented by the poet Ascle- 
pi&des) consists of a spondee, two choriambi, and an iambus ; 
as, 

M&ce- 1 naa, ftt&vls || edits i«g- 1 Ibus. Hor. 
This form if invariably observed by Horace ; but other poets sometimes, 
though rarely, make the first foot a, dactyl. 

The caesura] pause occurs at the end of the first choriambus. 
This measure is sometimes scanned as a dactylic pentameter 
catalectic. See §311, III. Tims, 

Mtece- 1 nas, &t&-| vis || edTW | regions. 

IV. The choriambic trimeter, or Glycmie (invented by the 
poet Glyco), consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and an iam- 
bus; as, 

Sic t£ | diva pfttens | CyprL... Hor. 
The first foot is sometimes an iambus or a trochee. 
When the first foot is a spondee, the other feet are sometimes 
scanned as dactyls. Thus, 

Sic te | diva pft- 1 tens Cypri. 

V. The choriambic trimeter catalectic, or Pherecratic (so 
called from the poet Pherecr&tes), is the Gly conic deprived of 
its final syllable, and consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and 
a catalectic syllable ; as, 

Grato I Pyrrha sab an- 1 tro. Hor. 

The first foot was sometimes a trochee or an iambus. 

When the first foot is a spondee, this measure is sometimes scanned as 
a dactylic trimeter. See § 312, VI. 

The Pherecratic subjoined to the Glyconic produces, the Priapean verse. 
See $ 310, II. 

VI. The choriambic dimeter consists of a choriambus and a 
Bacchius; as, 

Lydla dlo | peT Omnes. Hor. 

IONIC METRE. 

$ 317. I. The Ionic a majore, or Sotadic (from the poet 
Sot&des), consists of three greater Ionics and a spondee. 

The Ionic feet, however, are often changed into ditrocbees, and a long 
syllable into two short ones j as, 

Has, cam geml- 1 na compSdS, | dedicat ca- 1 tfinaa, 
Satarng, tf-| bi ZoilQs, | annates prl-f Ores. Mart. 
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II. The Ionic or minore consists generally of three or four 
feet, which are all Ionics a minore ; as, 

Pile* ales, | tlbl tolas, | opgrossV 1 qufi MlnervC... Hor. 

COMPOUND METRES. 

$318. Compound metre is the union of two species of 
metre in the same verse. 

I. The dactylico-iambic metre consists of a dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (§ 312, VII.) and an iambic dimeter (§ 314, VI.); 
as, 

Scribere* | v6rsTca-| Ids || Sm6-| r« per- 1 cQlstlm | gritvl.... Hor. 

II. The iambico-dactylic metre consists of the same mem- 
bers as the preceding, but in a reversed order ; as, 

Nives- 1 qufi de- 1 dttcfint | JovCm : || nQnc inftrS, | nunc stla- | flB. Hor. 
Notk. The members composing this and die preceding species of 
Verse are often written in separate verses. 

III. The greater Alcaic consists of two iambic feet, and a 
long catalectic syllable followed by a choriambus, and an iam- 

bus * AH 

Vides | fit al- 1 tt || stet nlv« can- 1 dldum. Hor. 
The first foot is often a spondee. 

The cesura uniformly occurs after the catalectic syllable. 
This verse is sometimes so scanned as to make the last two feet dactyls. 

IV. The dactylico-trochaic, or Archilochian heptameter, con- 
sists of the dactylic tetrameter a pribre (§ 312), followed bj 
three trochees ; as, 

Solvltar | acrls hi- 1 6ms gra- 1 ta vice* || veris | fit Fft- 1 vGni. Hor. 
The cesura occurs between the two members. 

V. The dactylico-trochaic tetrameter, or lesser Alcaic, con- 
sists of two dactyls, followed by two trochees ; as, 

Levift | persona- 1 fire* | sax&. Hor. 



COMBINATION OF VERSES IN POEMS. 

$319. A poem may consist of one or more kinds of verse. 

A poem in which only one kind, of verse is employed, is 
called carmen monocolon ; that which has two kinds, dicoUm ; 
that which has three kinds, tricolon. 

When the poem returns, after the second line, to the same 
verse with which it began, it is called distrdphon; when after 
the third line, tristrdphon ; and when after the fourth, tetrastrd- 
phon. 

The several verses which occur before the poem returns to 
25* 
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the kind of verse with which it began, constitute a stanza or 
strophe. 

A poem consisting of two kinds of Terse, when the stanza contains two 
rerses, is called dicoion dtstrdpkon, (see § 320, Sjn 3 ;) when it contains 
three, dicfilon trislrdphon, (Alison. Profess. 21 ;) when four, dicOlon tctras- 
trtpko*, (Syn. 2 ;) and when five, diction pentastrdphon. 

A poem consisting of three kinds of verse, when the stanza contains 
three verses, is called tricOlon tristrdpkon, (Syn. 15 ;) when four, tricfilon 
Utrastrdpkon, (Syn. 1.) 

HORATIAN METRES. 

$ 320* The different species of metre used by Horace in 
his lyric compositions are twenty. The various forms in which 
he has employed them, either separate or in conjunction, are 
nineteen, arranged, according to the order of preference given 
to them by the poet, in the following 

SYNOPSIS. 

1. Two greater Alcaics (§318, III), one Archilochian iam- 
bic dimeter hypermeter (§ 314,. VII.),. and one lesser Alcaic 
(§318, V.); as, 

Vtdes, at ftltt stfit rive* candldum 
Soractg, nee jam sustlngant Onus 
Silvn laborintes, geluqu* 

FlQinlni constlterint icoto. (Lib. 1, 9.) 

This is called the Horatian stanza, because it seems to have been a 
favorite with Horace, being used in thirty-seven of his odes. 

2. Three Sapphics (§315, II.) and one Adonic ($31% 
VIII.); as, 

Jam satis tfirrls nlvts atque* dins 
Grandlnls mislt pater, 6t, rufent* 
Dexttrt sacras. jacalatas aices, 

Terrult arbem. (Lib, 1 , 2.) 

3. OneGlyconic (§316, IV.) and one Asclepiadic (§316, 
III.); as, 

Sic tfi Dlv& pdtfins Cypri, 

Sic fratres Helena, laclda sldera.... (Lib. 1, 3.) 

4. One iambic trimeter (§ 314, 1.) and one iambic dimeter 
(§314, VI.); as, 

Ibis LYbomls Inter altft navlum, 

Amice, prdpugnacula. (Epod. 1.) 

5. Three Asclepiadics (§ 316, III.) and one Glyconic (§ 316, 
IV.); as, 

Scriberls Varfo furtls, «t hdstfom 

Victor, MX6»II carmtnis allti, 

Quam ram camque* ftrox navlbtts IQt equis 

Miles, tfi ducfi> gesserit. {Uk. 1, 6.) 
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6. Two Asclepiadics (§316, III.), one Pherecratic (§316, 
V.), and one Glyconic (§ 316, IV.) ; as, 

Dianara, timere, dicit6 vlrgSnes : 
IntonsQm, pagri, dlcttd C^nthium, 
Latdnamque* sdpremo 

Dilectam penlttts Jdvi. (Lib. 1, SI.) 

7. The Asclepiadic (§ 316, III.) alone ; as, 

Maecenas atavls editfi rtgfbus. (Lib. 1, 1.) 

8. One dactylic hexameter (§310, I.) and one dactylic 
tetrameter a posteriore (§ 312, V.) ; as, 

LaudabQnt aln claram Rhddon, aut Mitylenen, 

Aut JBphfisam, blmftrlsv* Cdnnthi.... (Lib. 1 , 7.) 

9. The choriambic pentameter (§ 316, 1.) alone ; as, 

Ta n6 quasi erls, scire ne"fas, qugm ml hi, qufim tlbi.... (Lib. 1, 11.) 

10. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.) and one iambic 
dimeter (§314, VI.); as, 

Nuz Srat, et coBte ralgebat lax* sei&io 
Inter minora sidera. (Epod. 15.) 

11. The iambic trimeter (§ 314, I.) alone; as, 

Jam, jam efflcacl do manas scientlee. (Epod. 17.) 

12. One choriambic dimeter (§316, VI.) and one choriambic 
tetrameter (§316, II.) with a variation; as, 

Ljdia, die, per omnes 
Te DS6s 5r6, Sjfbarin car prdpSras amando.... (Lib. 1, a) 

13. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.) and one iambic trim* 
eter (§314, I.) ; as, 

Altera jam tftrftOr bsffis clvllibtts etas ; 

Sais et Ipsa Roma vlribas rait. ^ (Epod. 16.) 

14. One dactylic hexameter (§310, I.) and one dactylic 
trimeter catalectic (§312, VII.) ; as, 

DiffQgere* ntves : rgdeant jam granting cSmpts, 

ArtalbQsquS cdme. (Lib. 4. 7.) 

15. One iambic trimeter (§ 314, I.), one dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (§312, VII.), and one iambic dimeter (§314, VI.) ; 
as, 

Petti, nihil me, Bicat antea, jttvat 

Scnberg versYcalos, 
Amore* percalsam gravi. (Epod. 11.) 

Notk. The second and third lines are often written as one verse. 
See § 318, 1. ' 

16. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.), one iambic dimeter 
(§ 314, VI.), and one dactylic trimeter catalectic (§ 312, VII.) ; 

*», 

Horrid* tSmpSstas coelom cdntraxlt; «t Imbres 
ftlvesqufi dedacQnt Jovem : 
Nanc mart, none sitae.... (Epod. 13.) 
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Note. The second and third lines of this stanxa, also, are often wriftfee? 
as one verse. See § 318, II. 

17. One Archilochian heptameter (§31S, IV.) and one 
iambic trimeter catalectic (§ 314, V.) ; as, 

Solrltfir ftcrfs hftnis grat* vlc€ verls fit F&ydnt, 
TrabuntquS sicca a machinal carinas. {Lib. 1, 4.) 

18. One iambic dimeter acephalous (§ 314, VIII.) and one 
iambic trimeter catalectic (§ 314, V.) ; as, 

Non ebur neque aUreum 
M«a renidtt In ddmd lacunar. (Lib. 2, 18.) 

19. The Ionic a minore (§317, II.) alone; as, 
Mlserarum est neque amotf dart ladam, neque dulcl.... {Lib. 3, 12.) 



$ 321. A METRICAL KEY TO THE ODES OF HORACE, 

Containing, in alphabetic order, the first words of each, with a 
reference to the numbers in the preceding Synopsis, where the 
metre is explained. 



iEh, vetusto No. 1 

JEquam memento 1 

Albi, ne doleas 5 

Altera jam teritnr 13 

Angoiitam, amlci 1 

At, O dedrum 4 

Audivere, Lyce 6 

Bacchum in remdtis 1 

Bettus ille 4 

Coelo supinas 1 

Coelo tonantem 1 

Cum tu, Lydia 3 

Cur me querelis 1 

Delicta majorum 1 

Descende ccbIo 1 

Dianam, tenera / 6 

Diffugere niyes 14 

Dive, quern proles 2 

Divis orte bonis • 5 

Donarem patens 7 

Donee gratus eram 3 

Eheu ! rugaces 1 

Est mini nonum 2 

Et tbure et fidibus 3 

Exegi monumentum 7 

Extremum Tanaim 5 

Faune, nympbarum 2 

Festo quid potius die 3 

Hercolisritu 2 

Horrlda tempestas 16 

Ibis Liburais , 4 



loci, beatis ^ No. 1 

Ille et neftsto 1 

Impios parrs •• % 

Incltksam Danafin 5 

Intactis opulentior 3 

Integer vita? 2 

Intermissa, Venus, diu 3 

Jam jam efficaci 11 

Jam pauca aratro 1 

Jam satis tenia 2 

Jam veris comltes 5 

Justum et tenacem , 1 

Laudftbunt alii • 8 

Lupis et agnis 4 

Lydia, die, per omnes 12 

Maecenas atavis 7 

Mala soluta 4 

MartHs celebs 2 

Mater sarya Cupidlnum 3 

Mercari, facunae 2 

Mercuri, nam te 2 

Mtser&rum est 19 

Mollis inertia 10 

Montium custos • 2 

Motum ex Metello 1 

Musis amicus 1 

Natis in usum 1 

Ne forte credas 1 

Ne sit ancilla? 2 

Nolis longa fere 5 

Nondumsubacta.... 1 
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Non ebur neoue aureum . • • No. 18 

Non semper imbres 1 

Non usitata 1 

Non vides, quanto 2 

Noxerat 10 

Nullam, Vare, sacra 9 

Nollus argento 2 

Nunc est bibendum 1 

O crudelis adhuc 9 

O diva, gratum 1 

O fons Sandusie 6 

O matre pulchra 1 

O nata mecum 1 

O navis, referent 6' 

O srope mecum 1 

O Venus, regina 2 

Odi proftnum 1 

OtiumDivos 2 

Parci&s junctas 2 

Parous DeOruin 1 

Parentis olim 4 

Pastor quura trahe'ret 5 

Perclcos odi, puer 2 

Petti, nihil me 15 

Phcebe, sUVarumque 2 

Phoebus rolentem 1 

Pindarum quisquls 2 

Posclmur: siquid 2 

Quae cura patrum •• 1 

Qualem ministruni 1 



Quando repostum No. 4 

Quantum distet ab Inacho 3 

Quern tu, Melpomene 3 

Quern virum aut herda 2 

Quid bellicdsus 1 

Quid dedicatum 1 

Quid fles, Asterie 6 

Quid immerentes 4 

Quid obseratis 11 

Quid tibi vis • 8 

Quia deaiderio • 5 

Quia multa gracilis '. 6 

Quo me, Bacche. 3 

Quo, quo, scelesti rultis 4 

Rectius vives 2 

Rogare longo 4 

Scriberis Vario 5 

Septlmi. Gades 2 

Sic te Diva potens 3 

Solrltur acris bienu 17 

Te maris et terr© 8 

Tu ne quflBsieris 9 

Tyrrhena regum 1 

Ulla si juris 2 

Uxor pauperis Ibjfci. 3 

Velox amoBnum 1 

Vides, utalta 1 

Vile potabis 2 

Vitas hinnulep 6 

Vixi puellis • 1 
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APPENDIX. 



GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 

$ 322* Certain deviations from the regular form and 
construction of words, are called grammatical figures. These 
may relate either to Orthography and Etymology, or to Syntax* 

I. FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ETYMOLOGY. 

These are distinguished by the general name of meiaplasm. 

1. Prosthesis is the prefixing of a letter or syllable to a word ; as, gna 
to*, for nutus; tettUi. for tuli. Yet these were anciently the customary 
forms, from which tnose now in use were formed by aphsrgsis. 

2. Apkarlsis is the taking of a letter or syllable from the beginning of 
a word j as, 'st, for est; rha&anem, for arrhahnem. 

3. Epenthisis is the insertion of a letter or syllable in the middle of a 
word ; as, a&fmcm, for alUum. 

4. Syncdpe is the omission of a letter or syllable in the middle of a word; 
as, deum, for dedrum; rneUm factum, for meOrum facUfrum; soda, for 
sadda ; JUsti, for JUvisti ; repostus, for repositus; aspris, for aspfris. 

5. Crasis is the contraction of two vowels into one ; as, cogo, for co&go; 
nil, for nihil. 

6. ParagOge is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of a word; 
as, med, for me ; cloudier, for daudi. 

7. Apocope is the omission of the final letter or syllable of a word ; as, 
men 1 , for mene ; AntOni, for Antonn. 

8. Antithisis is the substitution of one letter for another ; as, oVi, for 
UU ; opttimus, for opClmus ; officio, for officio. O is often thus used for tt, 
especially after v ; as, voltus, for vuUus ; servotn, for servum. So after 
qu ; as, mquom, for aquum. 

9. Metathlsis is the changing of the order of letters in a word ; as, 
yistris, for pristis. 

II. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

$323. The figures of Syntax are ellipsis, pleonasm, 
enalldge, and hyperbdton. 

1. Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words in a sen- 
tence ; as, 

Aiunt, sc. homines. Darius Hystaspis, BC.jUius. Cano, sc. ego. Quid 
multa? sc. dieam. 

Ellipsis includes asyndeton, zeugma, syllepsis, prolepsis, 
and synecdoche. 
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(1.) AsyndMon is the omission of a conjunction; as, abiit, excessit, 
evdsit, erQpit, sc. et. Cic. 

(2.) Zeugma is the uniting of two nouns, or two infinitives, to a verb, 
which is applicable only to one 'of them; as, Pacem an helium gerens 
(Sail.), where grrens is applicable to bellum only. Semperne in sanguine, 
ferro, fugd versabimur ? (Id.) where the verb does net properly apply to 
faro. 

Jfego is often thus used with two propositions, one of which is affirma- 
tive; as, Jfegant Casarem mansurum, poshdatdque interposita esse, for 
dicuntque postuldta.... Cic. 

When an adjective or verb, referring to two or more nouns, agrees with 
one, and is understood with the rest, the construction is also sometimes 
called zeugma y as, Et genus, et virtus, nisi cum re, vilior algd est. Hor. 
Caper libi satvus et ko3i. Virg. Quamvis ttle niger, quamvis tu Candida 
esses. Id. 

(3.) Syllepsis is when an adjective or verb, belonging to two or more 
nouns of different genders, persons, or numbers, agrees with one rather 
than another ; as, Attonlti novitate patent Baucis, timidusque Philemon. 
Ovid. ProcumbU uterque pronus hit mi, i. e. Deucalion et Pyrrha. Id. — 
Sustullmus manus et ego et Balbus. Cic. So, Ipse cum fratre adesse jussi 
sumus. Id. — Projectisque amiculo et litiris. Curt. See § § 205, Rem. 2, 
and 209, Rem. 12, (3,) and (7.) 

Zeugma, in the latter sense above mentioned, is by some included under 
syllepsis. 

(4.) Prolevsis is when the parts, differing in number or person from the 
whole, are placed after it, the verb or adjective not being repeated ; as, 
Principes utrinque pugnam cUbant,ab SaHnis Mettius Curtius, ab Rom&nis 
Hostus Hostilius. Liy. Boni quoniam convenlmus ambo, tu caldmos inflate, 
ego dUere versus, Virg. 

(5.) Synecdoche is the use of an accusative of the part affected, instead ■ 
of an ablative ; as, Expltri mentem nequit. Virg. See § 234, II. 

St. Pleonasm is using a greater number of words than is ne- 
cessary to express the meaning ; as, 

Sic ore locuia est, Virg. Qui magis verb vincire quam diu imperdre 
malit. Liv. Nemo unus. Cic. 

Under pleonasm are included parelcon, polysyndeton, hendi- 
ddys, and periphrasis. 

(1.) Parelcon is the addition of an unnecessary syllable or particle to 
pronouns, verbs, or adverbs ; as, eg&met, agidum, fortassean. Such addi- 
tions, however, usually modify the meaning in some degree. 

(2.) Polysyndeton is a redundancy of conjunctions ; as, Una Eurusqne 
Jiotusque ruunt creberqae proctitis Afrleus. Virg. 

(3.) Hendiddys is the expression of an idea by two nouns connected by 
a conjunction, instead of a noun and a limiting adjective or genitive ; as, 
Patens libamus et auro, for aureis paUris. Virg. Libro et sUvestri subere 
clausam, for libro subiris. Id. 

(4.) Periphrasis is a circuitous mode of expression ; as, Tenlri fatus 
ovium, i. e. agni. Virg. 

3. Enallage is a change of words, or a substitution of one 
gender, number, case, person, tense, mood, or voice of the sarnie 
word for another. 
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Enall&ge includes antimeria, heterosis, antiptosis, syne* sis, 
and anacolxUhon. 

(1.) Antimeria is the use of one put of speech for another; as, Nostrum 
istud vivgre triste, for nostra rite. Pen. Aliud eras. Id. Conjugium 
vidibit ? for conjugem. Virg. PtacUam pad nutritor ollvam, for nutrUo. Id. 

(2.) Heterosis is the use of one form of a noun, pronoun, verb, &c., for 
another ; as. Ego quoque una pereo, quod mini est carius, for qui mihi sum 
carior. Ter. Komanus prceUo victor, for Romdni victdres. Liv. Many 
words are used by the poets in the plural instead of the singular ; as, eoUa, 
corda, era, &c. See § 96. Me truneus illapsus ctrebro sustuUrat, for sua* 
tuUsset. Hor. 

(Z.) Antiptdsis is the use of one case for another ; as, Cut nunc cognih 
men Iulo, for lulus. Virg. Uxor invicti Jams esse needs, for te esse wtfh 
rem. Hor. 

(4.) Svnisis, or synthesis, is adapting the construction to the sense of a 
word, rather than to its gender or number ; as, Subeunt Tegma juventus 
auxUio tardi. Stat Concursus populi mirantium quid rei est. lav. Pars 
in erueem acti. Sail. Ubi illic est scelus, qui me perd&dit ? Ter. Id men 
minime refert, qui sum natu maxXmus. Id. 

(5.) Anaeoluthon is when the latter part of a sentence does not agree 
in construction with the former ; as, Jfam nos omnes, quibus est alicunde 
aUquis objectus labos, omne quod est interea tempus, priusquam id reseUum 
est, lucro est Ter. In this example, the writer began as if he intended to 
say lucro habtmus, and ended as if he had said nobis omnibus, 

4. Hyperbaton is a transgression of the usual order of words 
or clauses. 

Hyperbaton includes anastrdphe, hy stir on protgron, hypaU 
l&ge, synchysis, tmesis, and parenthesis. 

(1.) Anastrephe is an inversion of the order of two words ; as, Trans- 
tra per et remos, for per transtra. Virg. Collo dare brackia drcum } for or- 
eumddre. Id. Jfox eril una super, for superirit. Ovid. Et facU are, for 
mreflcit. Lucr. 

(2 ) Hystiron proteron is reversing the natural order of the sense ; as, 
Moriamur, et in media arma ru&mus. Virg. Valet atque vivit. Ter. ' 

(3.) HypaUAge is an interchange of constructions ; as, In novafert ani- 
mus mutdtas dicere formas corpora, for eorpdra mutdta in novas formas, 
Ovid. Dare classibus Austros, for dare classes Austria. Virg. 

J 4.) Synehpsis, is a confused position of words ; as, Soxa vacant Ititii, 
His qua in Jhtcttbus, aras, for qua soxa in mediis fiucttbus, Ititii vacant 



Vug. 

(5.) Tmesis is the separation of the parts of a compound word ; as, 
Septem subjecta trioni gens, for septentrioni. Virg. Quae me cunque vacant 
terra. Id. Per mihi, per, inquam, gratum feciris. Cic. 

{6.) Parenthisis is the insertion of a word or words in a sentence 
which interrupt the natural connection ; as, Titpre dum redeo, (brevis est 
via,) paste capeUas. Virg. 

Remark. To the above may be added archaism and HeU 
lenism, which belong both to the figures of etymology and to 
those of syntax. 

(1.) Archaism is the use of ancient forms or constructions ; as, auldt, 
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for aula; sendH, for sendtus; fiutt t for sit ; prohibesso, for prohibuiro; im- 
petrasslre, for impetraturum esse; farter, for fori; nenu, for turn; endo, fox 

in ; Operam abuUtur, for optrd. Ter. Quid tiki hanc euratio est rem ? 

Plaut. 

(8.) Hellenism is the use of Greek forms or constructions ; as, Heline, 
for HeUna; Antiphon, for Antipho ; our As (gen.), for aura; PaU&das, 
PaMda, for Pall&dis, Palladem ; Tro&sin, Troddas, for TroadXbus, Trod- 
des; Abstinito irarum. Hor. Tempus desistire pugrue. Virg. 

Y *>24r. To the grammatical figures may not improperly be sub- 
joined certain others, which are often referred to in philological works, and 
which are called 



TROPES AND FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

•A rhetorical figure is a mode of expression different from the direct and 
simple way of expressing the same sense. The turning of a word from 
its original and customary meaning, is called a trope. 

1. A metaphor is the transferring of a word from the object to which it 
properly belongs, and applying it to another, to which that object has some 
analogy ; as, ludet ager, The field smiles. Virg. JEtas aurea, The golden 
age. Ovid. 

CatachrCsis is a bold or harsh metaphor ; as, Vir gregis ipse caper. Virg. 
Eurus per Sieulas equitavit undas. Hor. 

2. Metonymy is substituting the name of an object for that of another 
to which it has a certain relation > as the cause for the effect, the container 
for what is contained, the property for the substance, the sign for the thing 
signified, and their contraries ; the parts of the body for certain affections, 
&c. ; as, Amor duri Martis, i. e. belli. Virg. Pallida mors. Hor. Hausit 
pateram, i. e. vinum. Virg. Vina corSnant, i. e. vatiram. Id. JVecte 
ternos colore 8, i. e. tria fila diversi coUris. Id. Ceaant arma togro, i. e 
bellum pact. Cic. SaecOla mitescent, i. e. homines in saoulis. Virg. Vivat 
Pacuvius vel Nestdra totum. Juv. 

3. Sunecddcke is putting a genus for a species, a whole for a part, a sin- 
gular for a plural, and their contraries ; also the material for the thing 
made of it ; as, Mortdles, for homines. Virg. Fontem feribant. Id. Tec- 
tum, for domus. Id. Armdto milite eomplent, for armatis miUftbus. Id. 
Ferrum, for gladius. 

4. Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense contrary 
to that which the writer or speaker means to convey ; as, Salve, bone vir , 
curdsti probe. Ter. Egregiam verd laudem, et spolia ampla refertis, tuque, 
puerque tuns. Virg. 

5. Hyperbdle is the magnifying or diminishing of a thing beyond the 
truth ; as, Ipse arduus, alt&que pulsat sidira. Virg. Oewr Euro. Id. 

6. Metalepgis is the including of several tropes in one word ; as, Post 
aliquot aristas. Virg. Here aristas is put for messes, this for cestdtes, and 
this for annos. 

7. Allegory is a consistent series of metaphors, designed to illustrate one 
subject by another; as, ClaudUejam rivos.puiri: satprata biberunt. Virg. 
O navts, referent in mare te novifluctus. Hor. 

An obscure allegory or riddle is called an (Enigma. 

8. Antonomasia is using a proper noun for a common one, and the con- 
trary ; as, Irus et est subitd, qui modd Croesus erat, for pauper and dive* 
Ovid. So, by periphrasis, potor Rhoddni, for G alius. Hor. 

26 
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9. Utiles is a mode of expressing something by denying the contrary j 
as, JVen luudo, I blame. Ter. JWm innoxia verba. Virg. 

10. Antiphrdsis is using a word in a sense opposite to its proper meaning j 
as, Jhtri wen, fames. Virg. 

11. Euphemism is the use of softened language to express what is often- 
sire or distressing ; as, Si quid accidissct Cvs&ri, i. e. si mortuus esset. Yell. 

12. Antanaeldsis is the use of the same word in different senses ; as, 
Qui* neget JErtfce natum de stirpe tferbnem ? Sustfilit Ate matrem, sustttlit 
we patrem. Epigr. Amari jueundum est, si curttur ne quid insit amari. Cic. 

13. Anaphora, or epanaphora, is the repetition of a word at the begin- 
ning of successive clauses ; as, Nihilnc te noetumum presidium paUuix r 
nihil urbis vigilue, nihil timer populi, <fcc. Cic. Te, dultis eonjux, te, solo 
in litdre seeum, te, veniente die, te, deeedente, canibat. Virg. 

14. Epistrbphe is the repetition of a word at the end of successive 
clauses ; as, Pamos popftlus Romdnus justiiid vicit, armis vicit, liberalitat* 
▼icit. Cic. 

15. Symvldce is the repetition of a word at the beginning, and of an- 
other at tne end, of successive clauses ; as, Quis legem wit ? Rullus : 
Quia major em populi' partem suffragiis prtvavit? Rullus : Quis eomitUs 
prmfuit 7 Idem Rullus. Cic. 

16. Epanalepsis is a repetition of the same word or sentence after a 
parenthesis. Virg. Geor. II. 4 — 7. 

17. Anadtplfisis is the use of the same word at the end of one clause, 
and the beginning of another; as, Hie tamen vivit: Vivit? imo verd, 
etiam m sendtumvenit. Cic. This is sometimes called epanastrophe. 

18. EpanadipUfsis is the use of the same word both at -the beginning 
and end of a sentence ; as, Crescit amor nummi, quantum -ipsa petunia 
erescit. Juv. 

19. Evanddos is the repetition of the same words in an inverted order ; 
as, Crudelis mater magis, an puer imprbous ille ? Imprbous tile puer, crur 
dilis tuquoque, mater. Virg. 

20. Epizeuxis is a repetition of the same word for the sake of emphasis ; 
as, ExciUte, excitate eum ab inflris. Cic. Ah Corf don, Corf don, qua te 
dementia eepii ? Virg. Ibimus, ibimus. Hor. 

21. CUmaz is when each successive clause of a sentence begins with 
the conclusion of the preceding, the sense being thus gradually amplified ; 
as, Qua retiqua spes manet libertdtis, si Wis et quod libet, licet ; et quod licet, 
possunt; et quod possunt, indent', et quod audent,vobis molestum non est? 

22. Inerementum is an amplification without a strict climax ; as, Fadnus 
est f vindri eivem Romdnum; scelus, verberdri; prope parricidium, necdri; 
qmd dieam in erueem toUit Cic. When the sense is gradually heighten- 
ed, it is called anab&sis, and when it falls or decreases, eatabdsts. 

23. Polvptdton is a repetition of the same word in different cases, gen- 
ders, numbers, Sua. ', as, Jam cfypeus clypeis f umbone repeUUur umbo; ense 
minax ensis, pede pes, et cuspUde cuspis. Stat. 

24. ParegmUnon is the use of several words of the same origin, in one 
sentence ; as, Abesse non potest, quin ejusdem homtnis sit, qui improbos 
probet, probos improbare. Cic. 

25. Paronomasia is the use of words which resemble each other in 
sound; as, Amor et melle et felle est fiecundisslmus. Plaut. dvem bond" 
rum artium, bondrum partium. Cic. Amantes sunt amentes. Ter. This 
figuxe is sometimes called agnominatio. 
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26. Homaopropke'ron, or aUUeratian, is when several words beginning 
with the same letter occur in a sentence ; as, O Tits, tute Tati, tibi tarda, 
tyranne, tuiisti. Knn. Neu patriot valldas in viscira vertite vires. Virg. 

27. Antithesis is the placing of different or opposite words or sentiments, 
in contrast; as, Hujus orationis diflUilius est exitum quam principium 
invenire. Cic. Caesar beneficiis ac munificentia magnus kabebatur ; integ- 
rate vitee Cato. Sail. 

28. Oxymoron unites words of contrary significations, thus producing 
a seeming contradiction; as, Concordia discors, Hor. Cum latent, cla- 
mant. Cic. 

29. Synonymia is the use of different words or expressions having the 
same import; as. No* /cram, nan potior, no* swam. Cic. Promitto, *•» 
cipio, spondeo. Id. 

30. Parabd'a, or simile, is the comparison of one thing with another ; 
as, RepentS te, tanquam serpens e latibulis, ocvlis eminentums, inflate collo, 
tumXdis cervicXbus, intulisti. Cic. 

31. EroUsis is an earnest question, and often implies a strong affirma- 
tion of the contrary; as, Creditis avectes kostest Virg. Heui qua me 
mqubra possunt atcip€rc J Id. 

32. Epanorthdsis is the recalling of a word, in order to place a stronger 
or more significant one in its stead ; as, FUium unlcum adolescentulum 
habeo : ah ! quid dixi ? me habere ? Imd habui. Ter. 

33. Aposiopesis is leaving a sentence unfinished in consequence of some 
emotion of the mind; as, Quos ego — sed prmstat motos componire fluctus. 
Virg. 

34. Prosopopoeia, or personification, represents inanimate things as act- 
ing or speaking, and persons dead or absent as alive and present ; as, Qua 
(patria) tecum Catillna sic agit. Cic. Virtus sumit aut ponit secures. Hor. 

35. Apostrophe is a turning off from the regular course of the subject, to 
address some person or thing ; as, Vi patxtur; Quid mm mortaUa pcctfrra 
cogis, auri sacra fames ! Virg. 

$ 3*5. To the figures of rhetorie may be subjoined the following 
terms, used to designate defects or blemishes in style : — 

1. Barbarism is either the use of a foreign word, or a violation of the 
rules of orthography, etymology, or prosody ; as, rigor dsus, for rigidus or 
sevtrus ; domminus, for dominus; davi, for dedi; auerius, for alterius. 

2. Solecism is a violation of the rules of syntax ; as, Venus pulcher ; vos 
invitUmus. 

3. Neoterism is the use of words or phrases introduced by authors living 
subsequently to the best ages of Latinity; as, murdrum, a murder; con- 
stabularius, a constable. 

4. Tautology is a repetition of the same meaning in different words; as, 
Jam vos aciem, et proelia, et hostem poseitis. Sil. 

5. Ampkibolia is the use of equivocal words or constructions ; as, GaVbts, 
a Gaul, or a cock. Aio te, JErulda, Roinanos vineire posse. Quinct. 

6. Idiotism is a construction peculiar to one or more languages : thus, 
the ablative after comparatives is a Latinism. When a peculiarity of one 
language is imitated in another, this is also called idiotism. Thus, MitU 
mihi verbum, instead of Foe me certidrem, is an Anglicism. 
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ROMAN MODE OF RECKONING. 

I. OF TIME. 

$ 326* 1. The calendar of the Romans agreed with our 
own in the number of months, and of the days in each ; but, 
instead of reckoning in an uninterrupted series from the first 
to the last day of a month, they had three points from which 
their days were counted — the calends, the nones, and the ides. 
The calends were always the first day of the month. The 
nones were the fifth, and the ides the thirteenth; except in 
March, May, July, and October, in which the nones occurred 
on the seventh day, and the ides on the fifteenth. 

2. They always counted forwards, from the day whose date 
was to be determined to the next calends, nones, or ides, and 

r designated the day by its distance from such point. After the 

' first day of the month, therefore, they began to reckon so many 

days before the nones ; after the nones, so many days before the 

ides ; after the ides, so many before the calends, of the next 

month. 

Thus, the second of January was denoted by quarto norms Januarias, 
or Januariiy sc. die ante; the third, tertio nonas ; the fourth, pridie nonas; 
and the fifth, nonis. The sixth was denoted by octdvo idus; the seventh, 
septtmo idus; and so on to the thirteenth, on which the ides fell. The 
fourteenth was denoted by undevigeslmo calendar Februarias, or Ftbru- 
arii ;' and so on to the end of the month. 

3. The day preceding the calends, nones, and ides, was term- 
ed pridie calendas, &c, sc. ante: in designating the other days, 
both the day of the calends,* &c, and that whose date was to 
be determined, were reckoned ; hence the second day before the 
calends, &c, was called tertio, the third quarto, &c. 

4. To reduce the Roman calendar to our own, therefore, it 
is necessary to take one from the number denoting the day, and 
to subtract the remainder from the number of the day on which 
the nones or ides fell. 

Thus, to determine the day equivalent to IV. nonas Januarias, we take 
1 from 4, and subtract the remainder, 3, from 5, the day on which the nones 
fell : this gives 2, or the second of January, for the day in question. So 
VI. idus JtorMis : the ides of April falling upon the 13th, we take 5 from- 
13, which leaves 8 : the expression, therefore, denotes the 8th of April. 

In reckoning the days before the calends, as they are not the 
last day of the current month, but the first of the following, it 
is necessary to add one to the number of days in the month. 

Thus, XV. col. Quintllcs is (30+1) 31—14=17, or the 17th of June 
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To reduce our calendar to the Roman, the same method is 
to be pursued. 

Thus, the 23d of December ifl (31+1) 32-31=11, i. e. XT col. Jam. 

5. In leap-year, both the 24th and 25th of February were 
denoted by sexto calendas Martias or Martii. The latter of 
these was called dies bisseztus, and the year itself annus bis- 
sextus. 

The day after the calends, Ac., was sometimes called postridie calendas, 
&c. 

The names of the months are properly adjectives, though often used 
as nouns, mentis being understood. Before the times of the emperors. 
July was called Quintilis, and August, Sextllis. The names Julius and 
Augustus were given in honor of the Cssars. 

6. The correspondence of our calendar with that of the 
Romans is exhibited in the following 

TABLE. 



Days of 


Mar. 


Mai. 


J av. Auo. 


Apr. Jos. 


Febr. 


our months. 


Jul. 


Oct. 


Dec. 


Sept. Nov. 


1 


Calends. 


Calends. 


Calends. 


Calendet. 


2 


VI. 


aonas. 


IV. nonas. 


IV, nonas. 


IV. nonas. 


3 


V. 


«< 


III. " 


III. " 


III. « 


4 


IV. 


tt 


Pridie " 


Pridie H 


Pridie u 


5 


III. 


u 


Nons. 


Non©. 


Nons. 


6 


Pridie 


tt 


VIII. idus. 


VIII. idus. 


VIII. idus. 


7 


Nons. 




VII. " 


VII. « 


VII. " 


8 


VIII. 


idus. 


VI. " 


VI. « 


VI. « 


9 


VII. 


it 


V. " 


V. « 


V. « 


10 


VI. 


tt 


IV. « 


IV. " 


IV. « 


11 


v.* 


ti 


III. " 


III. « 


III. " 


12 


IV. 


tt 


Pridie " 


Pridie « 


Pridie « 


13 


III. 


u 


Idus. 


Idus. 


Idus. 


14 


Pridie 


tt 


XIX. cal. 


XVIII.caL 


XVI. caL 


15 


Idas. 




XVIIL " 


XVIL ." 


XV. « 


16 


XVIL 


cal. 


XVIL " 


XVI. " 


XIV. « 


17 


XVI. 


« 


XVI. " 


XV. « 


XIII. « 


18 


XV. 


tt 


XV. " 


XIV. " 


XIL « 


19 


XIV. 


tt 


XIV. " 


XIII. « 


XI. « 


20 


XIII. 


tt 


XIII. " 


XII. « 


X. « 


21 


XII. 


tt 


XII. " 


XI. « 


IX. « 


22 


XI. 


tt 


XI. « 


X. « 


vin. « 


23 


X. 


tt 


X. " 


IX. " 


VII. " 


24 


IX. 


tt 


IX. « 


VIH. « 


VI. « 


25 


VIII. 


tt 


VIII. « 


VII. « 


V. " 


26 


VII. 


u 


VII. « 


VI. « 


IV. « 


27 


VI. 


tt 


VI. « 


V. " 


III. " 


28 


V. 


tt 


V. " 


IV. " 


Pridie "Mar 


29 


IV. 


tt 


IV.- « 


III. « 




30 


III. 


tt 


HI. » 


Fri^M M 




31 


Pridie 
26 


tt 

• 


Pridie " 


■ 
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7. The Latins not only said tertio, pridie, &c, calendas, 
&c, but also ante diem tertium, &c, calendas, &c. ; and the 
latter form in Cicero and Livy is far more common than the" 
former, and is usually written thus, a. d. III. cal. t &c. 

The expression ante diem was used as an indeclinable noun, 
and is joined with in and ex ; as, 

Consul Latinos ferias in ante diem tertium idus Sextllis edixit, The con- 
sul appointed the Latin festival for the third day before the ides of August. 
Liv. Supplicalio indicia est ex ante diem quintum idus Octobres. Id. So, 
Ad pridie nomas Maias. Cic. 

II. OF MONEY. 

§ 327* 1. The Romans reckoned their copper money by 
asses, their silver money by sestertii, and their gold money by 
Attic talents. 

2. The as was originally a pound of copper, but its weight 
was gradually diminished in succeeding ages, until, in the later 
days of the republic, it amounted to only ^ of a pound. It is 
divided into twelve parts, called unczce. 

The names of the several parts are, uneia, -fa ; sextans, •£% ; quad- 
rant, -fa ; triens, ■£% > quincunx, -fa ; semis, or semissis, -fa ; septunx, jfa ; 
hes, or bessis, -fa t dodrans, -fa ; dextans, -f£ ; deunx, •}-£• 

3. The denarius was a silver coin, originally equal in value 
to ten asses, whence its name ; but, after the weight of the as 
was reduced, the denarius was equal to sixteen asses. Its value 
is usually estimated at about 14£ cents of our money. 

The sestertius, or sesterce, was one fourth of the denarius, 
or two asses and a half (semistertius), and was hence denoted 
by IIS t or HS. When the denarius was worth 16 asses, the 
sestertius was worth 4. The sestertius was called emphatically 
nummus, as in it all large sums were reckoned after the coining 
of silver money. 

Half a denarius was a quinarius ; one tenth of a denarius, a libella. 

The aureus (a gold coin), in the time of the emperors, was 
equal to 25 denarii, or 100 sesterces. 

The talent is variously estimated, from $860 to $1020. 

4. In reckoning money, the Romans called any sum under 
2000 sesterces so many sestertii ; as, decern sestertii, ten ses- 
terces ; centum sestertii, a hundred sesterces. 

5. Suras from 2000 sesterces (inclusive) to 1,000,000, they 
denoted either by mille, millia, with sestertium (gen. plur.), or by 
the plural of the neuter noun sestertium, which itself signified 
a thousand sesterces. . Thus they said quadraginta millia 
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sestertium, or quadraginta sestertia, to denote 40,000 sesterces. 
With the genitive sestertium, millia was sometimes omitted ; as, 
sestertium centum, sc. millia, 100,000 sesterces. 

6. To denote a million, or more, they used a combination ; 
thus, decies centena millia sestertium, 1,000,000 sesterces. The 
words centena millia, however, were generally omitted ; thus, 
decies sestertium, and sometimes merely decies. See § 118, 5. 
So, centies, 10 millions ; miUies, 100 millions. 

Some suppose that sestertium, when thus joined with the numeral ad- 
verbs, is always the neuter noun in the nominative or accusative singular. 
The (genitive and ablative of that noun are thus used ; as*, Decies sestertii 
dote, With a dowry of 1,000,000 sesterces. Tac. QJuinquagies sestertia, 
5,000,000 sesterces. Id. But this usage does not occur in Cicero. 

The different combinations were thus distinguished : — HS. X. denoted 
decern sestertii; HS. X, decern sestertia; HS. X, decies sestertium. But 
this distinction was not always observed. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 

$ 328* The following are the most common abbreviations 
of Latin words : — 



A., Aulus. 

C, CaUts. 
Cn., Cneus. 
D., Decimus. 
L., Lucius. 
M., Marcus. 

A. d., ante diem. 

A. U. C, anno urbis 

condXtcz. 
Cal., or kal., calenda. 
Cos., Consul. 
Coss., Consults. 
D., Divus. 

D. D., dono dedit. 
D.D.D.,dat,dicat,de- 

dtcat, or dono dicat, 

dedicat. 
Des., designdtus. 
D. M. y dils manibus. 
Eq. Rom., touts Romd- 



M. T. C, Marcus TuU 

lius Ciciro. 
M\, Manius. 
Mam., Mamercus. 
N., Jfumerius. 
P., Publius. 



F., FMus; as, M. F., 

Marcifilius. 
Ictus, jurisconsultus. 
Id., idus. 
Imp., imperdtor. 
J. O. M., Jow, optimo 

maxlmo. 
N., nepos. 

Noil., nOTUE. 

P. C, /Mitre* con- 

scripti. 
PL, j>te*w. 
Pop., popidus. 
P. R., populus Romd- 

nus. 



Q., or Qu., Qutitta*. 

Ser., Servius. 

S., or Sex., &ztef. 

Sp., Spurius. 

T., 2Wm*. 

Ti., or Tib., Tiberius. 

Pont. Max., ponttfex 

matflmus. 
Pr., prcetor. 
Proc., proconsul. 
Resp., respubHca. 
S., sal litem, sacrum, or 

sendtus. 
S. D. P., jotofcm <fte& 

plurimam. 
S. P. Q. R, Senate* 

populusque Romd- 

nus. 
S. C, sendtus consul- 

turn. 
Tr., iri&Oniw. 



To these may be added terms of reference ; as, «., cts^tif, chapter ; cf. f 
confer, compare ; 1. c, loco citdto; 1. 1., loco lauddto, in the place quoted; 
v.. versus, verse. 



300 afpbsddu — wwtmmebt auks or soma* uteratujue. 



DIFFERENT AGES OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 

$ 329* 1. Of the Roman literature for the first five cen- 
turies after the foundation of the citj, hardl y a vestige remains. 
The writers of the succeeding centuries have been arranged 
in four ages, in reference to the puritj of the language in the 
period in which thej nourished. These are called the golden, 
silver, brazen, and iron ages. 

2. The golden age is generally reckoned from about the 
year 514 of the cky to the death of Augustus, A. D. 14, a 
period of a little more than 250 years. The writers of the early 
part of this age are valued rather on account of their antiquity, 
than as models of style. It was not till the age of Cicero, that 
Roman literature reached its .highest elevation. The era 
comprehending the generation immediately preceding, and that 
immediately succeeding, that of Cicero, as well as his own, is 
the period in which the most distinguished writers of Rome 
flourished ; and their works are the standard of purity in the 
Latin language. 

3. The silver age extended from the death of Augustus to the 
death of Trajan, A. D. 118, a period of 104 years. The wri- 
ters of this age were inferior to those who had preceded them ; 
yet several of them are worthy of commendation. 

4. The brazen age comprised the interval from the death of 
Trajan to the time when Rome was taken by the Goths, A. D. 
410. From the latter epoch commenced the iron age, during 
which the Latin language was much adulterated with foreign 
words, and its style and spirit essentially injured. 

LATIN WRITERS IN THE DIFFERENT AGES. 
(From the Lexicon of Faccfolatas.) 

WRITERS OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 

Lnrius Andronleus. C. Decius Laberius. Atta. 

Lfflvius. M. Verrius Flaccui. Cassias Hemlna. 

C. Namus. Varro Attaclnus. Feoestella. 

Statius Ceciliuf. Titinius. Claud. Quadrigari 

Q. Ennius. L. Pomponius. us. 

M. Pacuvius. A. Serenus. Ccelius, or Cellos. 

L. Accius. C. Sempronius Asellio. Fabius Pictor. 

C. Lucilius. C. Sempronius Grac- Cu Gellius. 

Sex. Turpilius. chus. L. Piso. 

L. Aftunius. Santra. Valerius Antks. 

L. Cornelius Sisenna. Cn. Matius. Tiro Tullius, and 

P. Nigidius Figttlus. Q. Novius. others. 

Of the works of the preceding writers, only a few fragments remain. 
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M. Porcius Cato. 
M. Accius Plautus. 
M. Terentius Afer. 
T. Lucretius Cams. 
C. Valerius Catullus, 
P. Syrus. 
C. Julius Cesar. 

Cornelius Nepos. 
M. Tullius Cicero. 



P. Ovidius Naso. 
Q. Horatius Flaccus. 
C. Pedo Albinovanus. 

Gratius Faliscus. 

Phedrus. 
C. Cornificius. 
A. Hirtius, or Oppius. 
P. Cornelius Severus. 



Sex. Aiirelius Proper- 

- tius. 
C. Sallustius Crispus. 
M. Terentius Varro. 
Albius Tibullus. 
P. Virgilius Maro. 
T. Livius. 
M. Maniliu8. 
M. Vitruvius. 

To these may be added the following names of lawyers, whose 
opinions are found in the digests : — 

Q. Mutius ScoBvdla. M. Antistius Labeo. Masurius Sabinus. 
Alfenus Varus. 

Of the writers of the golden age, the most distinguished are 
Terence, Catullus, Ceesar, Nepos, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, T. 
Livy, and Sallust 

WRITERS OF THE SILVER AGE. 



A. Cornelius Celsus. 
P. Velleius Pater cuius. 
L. Junius Moderalus 
Columella. 
Pomponius Mela. 
A. Persius Flaccus. 
Q. Asconius Pedianus. 
M. Annaeus Seneca. 
L. AnncBus Seneca. 

The age to which the 
what uncertain: — 



M. Fabius Quintilia- 

nus. 
Sex. Julius Frontlnus. 
C. Cornelius Tacitus. 
C. Plinius Cfficilius Se- 

cundus. . 
L. Annaeus Floras. 
C. Suetonius Tranquil- 

lus. 



M. Anneus Lucanus. 
T. Petronius Arbiter. 
C. Plinius Secundus. 
C. Silius Italic us. 
C. Valerius Flaccus. 

C. Julius Sollnus. 

D. Junius J u vena lis. 
P. Papinius Statius. 
M. Valerius Martialis. 
following writers should be assigned is some- 



Q. Curtiua Rufus. Scribonius Largus. L. Fenestella. 

Valer. Probus. Sulpitia. Atteius Capito. 

Of the writers of the silver age, the most distinguished are Celsus, 
Velleius, Columella, the Senecas, the Plinies, Juvenal, Quintilian, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Curtius. 

WRITERS OF THE BRAZEN AGE. 



A. Gellius. 

L. Apuleius. 

Q. Septiinius Tertullianus. 

Q. Serenus Sammonicus. 

Censorfnus. 

Thascius Ceecilius Cyprianus. 
T. Julius Calnurnius. 
M. Aurelius Neroesianus. 

iElius Spartianue. 

Julius Capitolinus. 

jS&lius Xjampridius. 

Vulcatius Gallicanus. 

Trebellius Pollio. 

Flavius Vopiscus. 

Ccelius AurelianuB. 

Flavius Eutropius. 

Rhemnius Fannius. 

Arnobius Afer. 



L. Coelius Lactantius. 
iEliuB Donatus. 

C. Vettus Juvencus. 
Julius Firmicus. 

Fab. Marius Victorlnus. 

Sex. Rufus, or Rufus Festus. 

Am mi anus Marcellinus. 

Vegetius Renatus. 
Aurel. Theodorus Macrobius. 
Q. Aurelius Symmachus. 

D. Magnus Ausonius. 
Paul In us Nolanus. 

Sex. Aurelius Victor. 
Aurel. Prudentius Clemen*. 
CI. Claudianus. 

Marcellus Empirlcus. 

Falconia Proba. 
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Of an Agt not entirely certain, 

Valerius Maxlmus. Minutius Felix. Fl. Avienus, or Avift- 

Justlnus. Sosiplter Charisius. nus. 

Terentianus Maurus. 
The opinions of the following lawyers are found in the digests : — 



Salvias Julianas. 
Caius. 
Callistratus. 
A£milius Papiniimu. 
Julius Paulus. 



Sex. Pomponiua. 
Venuleius Saturninns. 

JElius Marcianus, 
ifilius Gallus, and 
others. 



Lfcinius Procolus. 
Neratius Prisous. 
P. Jurentius Celsus. 
Prisons Jabotenus. 
Domitius Ulpianus. 
Herennius Modestlnus 

Of the writers of the brazen age, Justin, Terentianus, Victor, Lac- 
tantius, and Claudian, are most distinguished. 

The age to which the following- writers belong is uncertain. The 
style of some of them would entitle them to be ranked with the writ- 
ers of the preceding ages, while that of others would place them even 
below those of the iron age. 
Palladia* RutiliusTau- Catalecta Virgilii et 



rut iEmili&nus. 
JEmilius Macer. 
Messala Corvinus. 
Vibius Sequester. 
Julius Obaequens. 
Li. Ampelius. 
Apicius CgbUus. 
Sex. Pompeius Festus. 
Probus (auclor Nota- 

rum.} 
Fulgentius Planciades. 
Hyginus. 

C. Cesar Germanlcus. 
P. Victor. 
P. Vegetius. 
Auctores Priapeiorum. 



Ovidii. 

Auclor oratiduis Sal- 
lustii in Cic. et Ci- 
ceronis ia Sail. ; 
item illiua Anti- 
quum, tret in ezei* 
hum. 

Auctor Epistola ad Oc- 
tavium. 

Auctor Panegyrlci ad 
Pisunem. 

Declamattones qu© 
tribuuntur Quintili- 
ano, Porcio Latro- 
ni, Calpuinio Flac- 
co. 



Interpret Daretis Phry- 
gu, et Dictyos Cre- 
tensis. 

Scholiast® Vetera. 
Grammatfci AntiquL 
Rhetores AntiquL 
Medici Antlqui. 
Catalecta Petroniiaa, 
Pervigilium Veneris. 
Poematia et Epigram- 

mata vet£ra a Pi- 

thaeo collects. 
Monumentum Ancy- 

raa-um. 
Fasti Consulflres. 
Inscriptidnes Veteres. 



WRITERS OF THE IRON AGE. 



CI. Rutilius Numatia- 

nus. 
Servius Honorttus. 
D. Hieron^mus. 
D. Augustlnus. 
Sulpicius Severus. 
Paulus Orosius. 
Coelius Sedulius. 
Codex Theodosianus. 
Martian us Capella. 
Claudianus Mamertus. 
Sidonius Apollinftris. 



Latlnus Pacatus. 
Claudius Mamertinus, 

et alii, quorum sunt 

Panegyrlci veteres. 
Alclmua A Vitus. 
Maul. Severinus Boe- 

thius. 
Prisci&nus. 
Nonius Marcellus. 
Justiniftni InstitutiSnes 

et Codex. 



Arator. 

M. Aurelras Cassido 

rus. 
Fl. Cresconius Corip* 

pus. 
Venantius Fortunatus. 
IridOrua Hispalensis. 
Anonf-mus Ravennas. 
Aldhelmus or Althel- 

mus. 
Paulus Diaconus 



INDEX. 



The figures in the following Index designate the section*, and their divisions : 
for remark, if. for note, and ■. for exception. 



A, sound of, 7 and 8— nouns in, of 3d 
dec., gender of, 66 ; genitive of, 68— 
increment in, 3d dec., 287, 3 5 plural, 
288} of verbs, 290— final, quantity of, 
294. 

A, ab, abs, how used, 196, R. 2. 

Abbreviations, 328. 

Abdlco, construction of, 251, B. 2. 

Ablative, 37— sing., 3d dec., 82 : of ad- 
jectives, 3d dec., 113 and 114— plur., 
1st dec., 43: 3d dec, 84; 4th dec., 
89, 6— used adverbially, 192, 1., II.— 
of character, quality, die, 211, r. 6— 
after prepositions, 241— of situation, 
&c, after turn, 245, IlL— after partici- 
ples denoting origin, 246— of cause, 
dec., 247— of agent, 248— of a noun, 
witli which, dee, 249 j in accordance 
with which, 249, II.— of accompani- 
ment, 249, Iir.— denoting* tit wfuU re- 
spect, 250— after adjectives of plenty 
or want, 250— after verbs of abound- 
ing, dec.,250— with/fctoand sum, 250, 
r. 3— after verbs of depriving. dee, 
251— of price, 252— of tune, 253-«of 
place, where, 254 j whence, 255— after 
comparatives, 256— after alius, 256, 
r. 14— of degree of difference, 256, 
r. 16— absolute, 257 : do., without a 
participle, 257, R. 7; do., with a 
clause instead of a noun, 257, R. 8. 

Abounding and wanting, verbs of, with 
abL, 250— with gen., 220, (3.) 

Abstract nouns, 26— formation of, 101 
and 102. 

Alms, daft, and abl. plur. in, 43. 

Ac si with subj., 26*9, 2. 

Acatatociic vene, 304. 

Accents, 5. 

Accentuation, 14. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 249,111. 

Accordance, abl. of, 249, II. 



Accusative, 37— sing.. 3d dec, 79 ; of 
Greek nouns, 80— phir., 3d dec, 85— 
neuter, used adverbially, 192, II., 4. 
and 205, r. 10— after verbs, 229-234 
—omitted, 229, R. 4— infinitive instead 
of, 229, R. 5— of a person, after mist- 
ret, dec, 229, r. 6 j after juvat, dec, 
229, r. 7— after neuter verbs. 232— 
after compound verbs, 233— after ver- 
bal nouns, 233, n.— of part affected, 
234, II.— after prepositions, 235— of 
time and space, 236— of place, 237— 
after adverbs and interjections, 238— 
as subject, 239. 

Accusatives, two. after what verbs, 230 
—latter of, after passive voice, 234. 

Accusing and acquitting, verbs of* with 
gen., 217. 

Acephalous verse, 304. 

Active voice, 141. 

— — verb, 141— object of, 229— two 
cases after, 229, R. 1— omitted, 229, 
R.3. 

Adjectives, 104-131— classes of, 104— 
declension of, 105— gen. sing, of, 112. 
114— abl. sing, of, 113, 114— nom. ana 

fen. plur. of, 113, 114— irregular, 115, 
16— derivation of, 128— verbal, 129 
—participial, 130— adverbial, 130— 
prepositional, ISO— composition of, 
131— how modified, 201, III., R. 2— 
agreement of, 205— either modifiers 
or predicates, 205, v. 1 — with two or 
more nouns, 205, r. 2— with a collec- 
tive noun, 205, r. 3— sing, with a plur. 
noun, 205. r. 4— dat. of, for ace, 205, 
r. 6— without a noun, 205>R- 7— with 
infinitives, clauses, dec, 205, r. 8 — 
with gen. instead of their own case, 
205. r. 9, and 212, R. 3— used parti- 
tively, gender of, 205, R. 12— instead 
of adverbs, 205, r. Ifr— primus, mtd> 
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us, fee., signification of, 506, n. 17— 
agreeing with relative instead of ante- 
cedent, 906, (7,)— gen. after, 213— 
sen. or abl. aftes, 213, R. 6— dat. after. 
§22— gen. or dat after, 213, R. 6, and 
222, r. 2— of plenty or want, with abl., 
260— followed by infin., 270, m. 1— 
place of, 279, 7. 

Adjective pronouns, 134-139— classes 
of, 134— agreement of, 205. 

Admonishing, verbs of, with sen., 218. 

Adorning and arraying, verbs of, with 

Adonic verse, 312. 

Adverbial adjectives, 130. 

Adverbs, 190-194— numeral, 119— -of 
place, mutual relation of, -191, R. 1— 
derivation of, 192— composition of, 
193— comparison of, 194— how modi- 
fied, 201, III. r. 4— used as adjectives, 
205, r. 11— with gen., 212, R. 4— with 
dat., 228, ( 1 ,)— with ace, 238— use of, 
277— two negatives, force of, 277, r. 
3-5— equivalent to phrases, 277, R. 
8— of likeness, as connectives, 278, r. 
1— place of, 279, 15. 

^Enigma, 324, 7. 

Affection of the mind, verbs denoting, 
with gen., 220. 

Agent, dative of, 225, II., III.— when 
wanting, 225, III., r. 1— abl. of, 248. 

Ages of Roman literature, 329. 

Agnominatio, 324, 25. 

Agreement, defined, 203, 6— of adjec- 
tives, adjective pronouns, and partici- 
ples, 205— of relatives, 206. 

Progenitive in, 43— quantity of the a in, 

Aio, 183, 4— its place in a sentence, 

279,6. 
Al, nouns in, abl. of, 82— increment of, 

287, e. (A.) 1. 
Alcaic— greater, 318, III.— lesser, 318, 

Alcmanian dactylic tetrameter, 312. 

Alts, arts, atttis, adj. in, 128, 2. 

Aftqtsis, declined, 138— how used, 207. 
R. 30. 

Alius, How declined, 107— how used, 207, 
r. 32— with abl., 256, R. 14. 

Allegory, 324, 7. 

Alliteration, 324, 26. 

Alter, how declined, 107— how used, 207, 
r. 32, and 212, r. 2, if. 1. 

Ambo, how declined, 118. - 

Amphibolia, 325, 5. 

Amplificatives, nouns, 100, 4— adjec- 
tives, 104, and 128, 4. 

Anabasis. 324, 22. 

Anacolutbon, 323, 3, (5.) 

Anacreontic iambic dimeter, 314, IX. 



Anadiplosis, 324, 17. 

Analysis of sentences, 281. 

Anapaestic, metre,313,303— monomgter, 
313— dimeter, 313. 

Anaphora, 324, 13. 

Anastrophe, 323, 4, (L) 

AnUMem cal., &c, 326, 7. 

Autanaclasis, 324, 12. 

Antecedent, 136— understood, 206, (3,) 
(4,) — its place supplied' by a demon- 
strative, 206, (3,)— in the case of the 
relative, 206, (6.) 

Antepenult, 13— quantity of, 292. 

Antiquum, by what mood followed, 

Antimeria. 323, 3, (1.) 

Antiphrasis, 324, 10. 

Antiptosis, 323, 3, (3.) 

Antithesis, 322, ana 334, 27. 

Antonomasia, 324, 8. 

Ap&gt, 183, 10. 

Apbseresis, 322. 

Apocope, 322. 

Apoddsis, 261. 

Aposiopesis, 324, 33. 

Apostrophe, 324, 35. 

Appendix, 322-329. 

Apposition, 204— to two or more nouns, 
204, R. 5— to nouns connected by cum, 
204, r. 5— to proper names of differ- 
ent genders. 204. R. 5— gen. instead 
of, 204, r. fr— abl. with gen., 204, R. 
7— of parts with a whole, 204, R. 10, 
and 212, r. 2, h. 5— nouns in, place 
of, 279, 9. 

Aptotes, 94. 

At, nouns in, gender of, 66, 67— gen. of, 
70, 71— abl. of, 82— increment of, 287, 
k. (A.) 1. 

Archaism^ 323, R. (1.) 

Arcbilochtan, penthemimeris, 312 — iam- 
bic trimeter, 314, V^— do. dimeter, 
314, VII.— beptaroeter, 318, IV. 

Avium, nouns in.100, 8. 

Arms, adj. in, 128, 3. 

Arrangement, of words, 879— of clauses, 
280. 

Arsis and thesis, 306. 

As, genitives in, 43— nouns in, of3d dee., 
gender of, 62; gen. of, 72— and amis, 
adj. in, 128, 6— finaKquantity of, 300. 

Asjtloman, value of, 327— how divided, 
327. 

Asclepiadic tetrameter, 316, IIL 

Asking, demanding, and teaching, verbs 
of, two ace. after, 231. 

Assuesco. with abl., 245, II.— with dat. 
245, II., r. 1. - . 

Asyndeton, 323, 1, (1.) 

Attraction, 206, (6.) 

Audto, how conjugated, 142, R. 2. . 
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Audiens, construction of, 222, R. 1. 

Aureus, value of, 327, 3. 

Ausim, 183, R. 1. 

Authority, quantity determined by, 

282,4. 
Av and atu, in the 2d and 3d roots of 

verbs, 164. 
Ave, 183, 8. 
Ax, adj. in. 129, 6— verbals in, with gen., 

213, R. 1. 

B. 

B final, quantity of, 299. 

Barbarism, 325 ? 1. 

Belli, construction of, 221, R. 3. 

Bilis, adjectives in, 129, 3— with dative, 

Bos, dat and abl. plur. of, 84, and 286, 5. 
Brachycatalecu'c verse, 304. 
Brazen age, 329, 4. 
Bucolic caesura, 310, 6. 
Bundus, adjectives in, 129, 1— -with ace., 
233, if. 



C, sound of, 10— nouns in, gender of, 
66 j gen. of, 70— final, quantity of, 299. 

Caesura, 309— different kinds of, 809— 
in hexameter verse, 310, 3-6— in pen- 
tameter verse, 311, 2— in iambic verse, 
314, 1, and X. — in trochaic verse, 315, 
I.— in choriambic verse, 316, III. 

Csesural pause, 309, 3. 

Calends. 326. 

Cardinal numbers, 117 and 118. 

Cases of nouns, 36 and 37. 

Catab&sis, 324. 22. 

Catachresis,324, 1. 

Catalecue verse, 304. 

Cause, abl. of, 247— ace. of with prepo- 
sitions, 247, r. 1. 

Ce and cine, enclitic. 134, R. 4. 

Ctdo, 183, il. 

Celo, with two accusatives, 231. 

Ceu, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 

Ch, sound of, 10. 

Character or quality, gea. of, 211, R. 6. 

Cboliambus, 314, ll. 

Choriambic, metre, 316 and 303— -pen- 
tameter, 316, 1.— tetrameter, 316. IL— 
trimeter, 316, IV.— trimmer catalectic, v 
316, V.— dimeter, 316, VI, 



Clam, government of, 235, (5.J 
Clause, as a logical subject, 201, 



IV. 



Clauses, 203— low connected, 203, 4, 

and 278, r. 3*~arrangement of, 280* 
Climax, 324. 21. 

27 



Cam, 183, 2. 

Collective nouns, 26— number of their 
verbs, 209, r. 11. 

tlommon, nouns, 26— gender, 30 — sylla- 
ble, 282, 2. 

Comparative degree, 123— •formation of, 

Comparatives, declined, 110 — with gen., 

212, R. 2— denoting one of two, 212, 

r. 2, N. 1— with abl. 256. 
Comparison, of adjectives, 122-127— 

terminational, 124— of adyerbs, 194— 

irregular, 125— defective, 126 by 

magis aud maxtme, 127. 
Composition, of nouns, 103— of adj., 131 

—of verbs, 188— of adverbs, 193. 
Compound, subject, 201— predicate, 202, 

II.— sentence, 203— metres^ 318. 
Compound* words, how divided, 23— 

quantity of, 285. 
Con, adjectives compounded with, with 

gen., 222— verbs do., with dat., 224. 
Concretes, 101, 2. 
Condemning and convicting, verbs of, - 

with gen., 217. 
Confido, with abl., 245, II.— with dat., 

Confi, 183,' 12, and 180, *. 

Conjugation, 149— first, 155 and 156— 
second, 157— third, 168 and 159— 
fourth, 160— of deponent verbs. 161»— 
periphrastic, 162— general rules of, 
163— third, list of verbs in, 172— of 
irregular verbs, 178-182— of defective 
verbs, 183— of impersonal verbs, 184. 

Conjugations, how characterized, 149— » 
remarks on, 162. 

Conjunctions, 198— classes of, 198— en- 
clitic, 198. r. 2— copulative and dis- 
junctive, their use, 278 j may connect 
different moods, 278, R. 4 and 5; re- 
peated, 278, r. 7. 

Connection, of tenses, 258— of words by 
conjunctions, 278— of clauses by do., 
278, r. 3. 

Connecting vowel, 150, 5— omitted in 
2d root, 163, 2. 

Connectives, place of, 279, 3. 

Consonants, sounds of, 10—12. 

Contto, with abl., 245, II. 

ConUnUu, with abl., 244. 

Contracted syllables, quantity of, 283, 

Contractions in 2d root of verbs, 162, 7. 
Copula, 140. 
Crasis, 306, (5,) and 322. 
Crime, gen. of, after verbs, 217. 
Cufas, now declined, 139. 
Cu}ut, how declined, 137, R. 5. 
Cum annexed to abl., 133, r, 4, and 136, 
B. 1. 
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Cum. by what mood followed, 963, 5. 
Cundus, adjectives in, 129. 1. 
Cunque, its force, 191, R. 4. 



D final, quantify of, 299. 

Dactylic, metre, 310 and 308— -trimeter, 
312— dimeter, 312. 

Dactylico-iambic metre, 318, 1. 

Dactylico-trocbaic, heptam£ter, 318, IV. 
—tetrameter, 318, V. 

Dative, 37— sing., 3d dee., 79 — plural, 
1st dec., 43 ; 3d dec., 84; 4th dec., 
89, 6— used for gen., 211, R. 6— after 
adjectives, 222— different constructions 
instead of, 222, r. 4 and 6 — after 
idem, 222, r. 7— after verbs, 223-227 
—after verbs compounded, with ad, 
ante, fee, 224: with ab, de, and ex. 
224, R. 1 and 2; with talis, bene, and 
male, 226— of the agent, 225, II. III. 
—of the possessor after est, 226— af- 
ter particles, 228. 

Datives, two, after sum, Sec., 227. 

Declension, of nouns, 38-40 — rules of, 
40— first, 41-46 ; exc. in. 43— second, 
46-64 ; exc. in, 62— third, 66-86 ; exc. 
in, 68-85— fourth, 87-89 : exc. in, 89; 
formed by contraction, 89— fifth, 90: 
exc. in, 90— of adjectives, first ana 
second, 106-107; third, 106-111. 

Declensions, tabular view of, 39. 

Degrees of comparison, 123. 

Defective, nouns, 94-96— adjectives, 115 
—verbs, 183. 

DeJU, 183, 13, and 180. v. 

Dem, enclitic, 134, R. o. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 134— construc- 
tion of, 207— in apposition with a 
clause, 207, r. 22, and 206, (13,)— used 
for reflexives, 208, (6,)— place of, 279, 
7. 

Denarius, its value, 327— divisions of, 
327. 

Denominatives, adj., 128— verbs, 187, 1. 

Dependence defined, 203, 8„ 

Dependent clauses. 203. 

Deponent verbs, 142, r. 4— conjugated. 
161— participles of, 162, 17— lists of, 
lstconj., 16b; 2d com., 170; Sdconj., 
174; 4th conj., 177— increment of, 
289,3. 

Depriving, verbs of, with abl., 261. 

Derivation, of nouns, 100— of adjectives. 
128— of verbs, 187-of adverbs, 192. 

Derivative words, quantity of, 284. 

Desiderative verbs, 187, II. 3, and 176, 
f^— quantity of the u in, 284, E. 5. 

Dew declined, 63. 



Diaeresis, 306, 2— mark of, 5. 

Diastole, 307, 2. 

Die, imperative, 162, 4. 

Dicolon, 319. 

Ditto audiens, with dat., 222, R. 1. 

Difference, degree oL bow expressed. 

256, r. 16. 
Dignt, with abl., 244. 
D%nor, with abl., 246. 
Dignus, indignus, fee, with abl., 2 44 

with gen., 244, r. 2— with relauve and 

subjunctive, 264, 9. 
Diminutive, nouns, 100, 3— adjective*, 

104. and 128, 5— verbs, 187, II. 4. 
Diphthongs, 4— sounds of, 9— quantity 

of,283?lt. ^ 

Diptotes, 94. 
Distich, 304. 

Distributive numbers, 119 and 120. 
Distrophon, 319. 

Do, increment of. 290, e., and 284, e. 4. 
Dorntu, declined, 69— construction of, 

sen., 221, r. 3 ; ace, 237, r. 4 ; abl.. 

Donee, with subjunctive, 263, 4. 

Double letters, 3. 

Doubtful gender, 30. 

Due, imperative, 162, 4. 

Dum, with subjunctive, 263, 4— and 
dummddo with do., 263, 2. 

Duo declined, 118. 

Du»j participle in, with dat, 226, III.— 
with ace., 234, r. 2— its signification, 
274, 2, r. 8— used for a gerund, 275, 
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how used, 196,- r. 2— increment in, 
3d dec., 287, 3 ; plur.. 288 ; of verbs, 
290— final, quantity of, 296. 

Eapse, fee, 136, R. 3. 

Eccum, eccillum, fee, 134. R. 2, and 
238,2. 

Ecquu, how declined, 137, R. 3. 

Ecthlipsis, 306, 2. 

JSdo and etas, abstracts in, 101. 

Edo (to eat) conjugated, 181. 

Ego, declined, 133. 

EUa, verbals in, 102, 3. 

Elegiac verse, 311, 3. 

Ellipsis, 323. See Omission. 

Emphatic word, place of, in a sentence, 
2*9,2, and 16. 

Enallige, 323, 3. 

Enclitics, in accentuation, 15— conjunc- 
tions, 198, r. 2. 
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Ennehemimgris, 904, 5. 

Ensis. adjectives in. 128, 6. 

Eo y conjugated, 182 — compounds of, 
183, r. 3— with supine in urn, 276, II., 
r. 2 

Epanadiplosis, 324, 18. 

Epan*dos, 324, 19. 

Epanalepsis, 324, 16. 

Epanaphdra, 324, 13. 

Epanastrophe, 324, 17. 

Epanorthfcis, 324, 32. 

Epenthesis, 322. 

Epistrophe, 324, 14 

Epizeuxis, 324, 20. 

Epulor, with abl., 245, II. 

Equality, bow denoted, 122. 

JEr, nouns in, of 3d dec, sender of, 58 
and 60; gen. of, 70 and 71— -adjec- 
tives in, superlative of, 125— annexed 
to pres. infin. pass., 162, 6. 

Erotesis, 324, 31. 

Et, nouns in, of 3d dec., increasing in 
gen., gender of, 58 and 61 5 gen. of, 
73 ; not increasing in gen., gender of, 
62; gen. of, 73— final, sound of, 8, k. 
2 ; quantity of, 300. 

Est, with dat. of a possessor, 216. 

Etum, nouns in, 100, 7. 

Etymology, 24-199. 

Ev and etu, in 2d and 3d roots of verbs, 
167. 

Euphemism, 324, 11. 

Eus, adjectives in, 128, 1— Greek prop- 
er names in, 283, n. 2. 



Fat, 162, 4— with subj. for imperat., 
267, r. 3. 

Factii, with superlatives, fee., 277, r. 7. 

Facie, (and compounds,) passive of, 180 
—with abl., 250, R. 3— with ut and 
the subj., 273, 1— - with participle, 273, 

Fak, 183,6. 

Faxo and faxim, 162, 8, and 183, R. 1. 

Feet, 302— isochronous, 302. 

Feminine nouns, of 3d dec., 62: exc. in, 
62-65. 

Fer, imperative, 162, 4. 

Fero, conjugated, 179. 

Fido, how conjugated, 142, R. 2— with 
abl., 245, II.— with dat., 245, II. R. 1. 

Figures, of prosody, 305-307— of or- 
thography and etymology, 322— of 
syntax, 323— of rhetoric, 324. 

Filling, verbs of, with abl., 249— with 
gen., 220, (3.) 

Fw, conjugated, 180— quantity of its t, 
283, E. I. 



Follow, in what sense used, 203, 9. 

Foptm,fort, 154, 3. 

Frequentative verbs, 187, II.— quantity 

of the t in, 284, e. 6. 
Frctus, with abl., 244 
Fruor, with abl., 245. 
Fungor, with abl., 245. 
Future tense, 145, III. 
Future perfect tense, 145, VL 



O, sound of, 10. 
Galliambus, 314, X. 
Gaudeo, how conjugated, 142, R. 2— 
with abl., 245, II.— with ace, 245, II., 

R. 1. 

Gender, general rules of, 27-34— natural 
and grammatical, 27— masc. from sig- 
nification, 28— fern, from do., 29—- 
common and doubtful, 30— epicene, 
33 — neuter, 34— of 1st dec, 41 5 exc 
in, 42— of 2d dec, 46 j exc. in, 49— 
of 3d dec, 58. 62, and 66 ; exc. in, 59 
-67— of 4th dec, 87 j exc in, 88— of 
5th dec, 90; exc. in, 90. 

Genitive, 37— sing., 1st dec, exc. in, 43 ; 
of adjectives, 3d dec, 1 12— plur., 1st 
dec, contracted, 43 ; 2d dec, do., 53 ; 
3d dec, 83 ; of adjectives, 3d dec, 
113 and 114— after nouns, 211— what 
relations it denotes, 211, r. 1— sub- 
jective and objective, 211, r. 2 — of 
substantive pronouns, 211, r. 3— pos- 
sessive adjective used for, 211, r. 4 
—dative used for, 211, r. 5 — of 
character or quality, 211, r. 6— noun 
limited by, omitted, 211, r. 7 ; want- 

s ing, in the predicate after sum, 21 1 , R. 
8; in other cases, 211, r. 8, (6,)— 
omitted, 21 1,r.9— how translated,211, 
R. 12 — after partitives, 212— after a 
neuter adjective or adj. pronoun, 212, 
r. 3— after adverbs, 212, r. 4— after 
adjectives, 213 ; different constructions 
instead of, 213, R. 4— after dignus and 
indigmu, 244, r. 2— after verbs, 214- 
220— after sum, and verbs of valuing, 
214ryof crime, 217— after verbs of ad- 
monishing, 218— after verbs denoting 
an affection of the mind, 220— of place. 
221— after particles, 221, II., III.— 

flur. depending on a gerund, 275, R. 
» (3,)— place of, after neuter adjec- 
tives, 279, 10. 
Genitives, two, limiting the same noun. 
211, r. 10. 5 ' 

Gerundives, how used, 275, II. 
Gerunds, 148, 2— by what cases follow- 
ed, 274— and gerundives, gen. of, 
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275, n. 1 ; dat of, 275, h. 2 ; ace. of, 

275, r. 3 j abl. of, 275, r. 4} infin. for, 

after adj., 275, r. 2, (4*) 
Glorior, with abl- 245, III. 
Glyeonic verse, 316, IV. 
Golden age, 389,2. 
Government defined, 203, 7. 
Grammatical, subject, 201 j eases of, 

201, IV., 3— predicate, 202— -figures, 

322. 
Greek noons, gender of, 34, R.— 1st 

dec.,44-^oec.,54-acc. of, in 3d 

dee., 80— declension of, in do., 86. 



H, its nathjfe, £— in prosody, 283. 
Habe*, ate., with perfect participles, 274, 

2, r,4. 
HeHeaism, 323, R. (2.) 
Hemistich, 304. 
Hendiadjrs,323,2,(3.) 
flepthemimens, 304, 5. 
Heroic caesura, 310, 4 and & 
HeterocKte noons, 93. 
Heterogeneous nouns, 92. 
Heterosis, 323, 3, (2.) 
Hexameter verse, 310— Priapean, 310, 

Hiatus, 279, 18. 

Hie. declined, 134— and ille distinguish- 
ed, 207, r. 23. 

Hipponactic, trimeter, 314, n.— tetrame- 
ter, 314. IV. 

Homo and homines omitted, 209, R. 2. 

Homceoprophgron, 324, 26. 

Horace, key to the odes of, 321. 

Horatian metres, 320. 

Humi t construction of, 221, r. 3. 

Hypaltep,3£4,(3.y 

Hyperbiton, 323, 4. 

Hyperbole. 324, 5. 

Hypercatalectic, or hypernsBter Terse, 

Hysteron protenm, 323, 4, (2.) 



/, sound of, 7 and 8— noons in, gender 
of, 66 jjren. of. 68— increment in, 3d 
dec., 287, 3 j plur., 288j of verbs, 290 
—final, quantity of, 296. 

Iambic, metre, 314 and 303— trimeter, 
314, 1. : cat alec tic, 314, V.— tetrame- 
ter, 314, ni. } catalecuc, 314, IV.— 
dimeter, 314, VI. ; hypermfter, 314, 
VII. ; acephalous, 314, VIII. ; cata- 
lectic, 314, DC. 

Iambico-dactytic metre, 318, II. 



Bam, ibar, ibo, ibor, 162, 2. 

Lciut, icuMy Hit, and tW, adjectives in, 

128,2. 
Iciu* or itiut, verbal adjectives in, 129, 5. 
Ictus, 308, 3. 
Idem, declined, 134, R. 6— bow used, 

207, r. 27— miih dative, 222, r. 7— 

bow otherwise construed,. 222, k. 7. 
Ides, 326. 
Idiotism { 325, 6. 
lota, adjectives in, 129, 2. 
Ies, adverbs in, 192, II., 3. 
R, in gen., contracted, 62. 
He, nouns in, 100, 9. 
Hit, adjectives in, 129, 4. 
Jlle, declined, 134— bow used, 207, R. £* 

—with hie, 207, r. 23. 
JIHc, how declined, 134, r. 3. 
fm, in pres. subj., 162, 1— adverbs in, 

192,lTandII. 



, 100, ( 
verbals in, 102,3. 

Imperative. 143, 3— its time, 145, R. 3— 
now used, 267. 

Imperfect tense, 145, TL 

Impersonal verbs, 184— list of in 2d conj., 
169— their construction, 209, R. 3. 

In, government of, 235, (2.) 

Inceptive verbs, 187, II., 2— list of, 173. 

Increment, of nouns, 286 } sing, num., 
287 3 plur. num, 288— of verbs, 289. 

Incrementum, 324, 22. 

Indeclinable, noons, 94 a djectives, 115, 
3. 

Indefinite, adjectives, 104— -pronouns. 
138-adverbs, 191, r. 4. 

Independent clauses, 203. 

Indicative mood, 143, 1— its tenses. 145 
—bow used, 259— its tenses usea one 
for another, 259. 

Indirect questions, subj. in, 265. 

Induo and exxw, construction of, in pass., 
234; in act., 251, r. 2. 

Inferiority, bow denoted, 122. 

Infinitive, 143, 4— its tenses, 145, R. 4 
—as a logical subject, 201. IV^—bow 
modified,202, III.— with subject-nan*., 
209, R. 5— for gen., 2t3, r.4— its sub- 
ject, 239— construction and meaning 
of its tenses, 268— subject of a verb, 
269— depending on a verb, 270; on 
an adjective or noun, 270, R. 1— omit- 
ted, 270, r. 3 — without a subject, after 
what verbs used, 271— with a subject, 
after what verbs used, 272 and 273— 
how translated, 272, r. 3— used Kke a» 
noun, 273, n.— its place, 279, 11. 

Tnfit, 183, 14, and 180, v. 

Inflection, 25. 

/ftotfafn, 183, 5— its place in a sentence, 
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Instrument, abl. of, $47. 

Intensive, pronouns. 135— verbs. 187. 

II. 5. 
InUrdico, construction of, 261, R. 2. 
interest. See Refert. 
Interjections. 199— with nom., 209, R. 

13— with dat,,228, (3,)— with ace, 238, 

2— with voc., 240 — O. htu, &c, not 

elided. 305. 
Intermediate clauses, subj. in, 286. 
Interrogative,' adjectives, 104 and 121— 

pronouns, 137 1 when indefinite, 137, v. 
Imu, adjectives in, 128, 1, 2, and 6. 
Io, verbals in, 102, 7. 
Ionic, metre, 317 and 303— a rmxjdrt, 317, 

I.— a tninore, 317, II. 
Ipee, declined, 135— how used, 207, R. 

28— used reflexively, 208, (4,V— with 

inter, 208, (5.J 
Iri, with supme in tan, 276, II., R. 3. 
Iron age, 329, 4. 
Irony, 324, 4. 
Irregular, nouns, 92— adjectives, 115— 

verbs, 178-182. 
Is, nouns in, sender of, 62 and 63 j gen. 

of, 74— final, quantity of, 901. 
it, declined, 134— how used, 207, n. 26. 
Iste, how declined, 134— how used, 207, 

r. 25. 
Istic and Ulie declined, 134, R. 3. 
J&w , ta, tricx, *r»«#, imoma, Undo, this, 

and Am, abstracts in, 101. 
Her, declined, 57 — with ace. of place, 

237, R. 1— increments of, 286, 2. 
Iter and er, adverbs in, 192, II. and IV. 
Itus, adverbs in, 192, 1, and II. 
Ium, verbals in, 102, 2. 
— or ituem, nouns in, 100, 5. 
hit, genitives in, how pronounced, 15— 

in what adjectives found, 107— quan- 
tity of t in, 283, 1., s. 4. . 
Iv and iff/, in 2d and 3d roots of 

verbs, 175. 



Jacto, with abl., 245, II. 

Jubeo, construction of, 223, R.2, (2,) and 

273,2. 
Jugum, quantity of its compounds, 283, 

JupUer declined, 85. 
Jusfurandum declined, 91. 
Juvat, &c., ace. after, 229, r. 7. 

K. 

K, when used, 2. 

Key to the odes of Horace, 321. 

97* 



L. 

L, nouns in, gender of, 66 5 gen. of, 70 

—final, quantity of, 299. 
Lcetor, gaudeo, &c, with abl., 245, II. 
Latin grammar, its divisions, 1. 
Leading clause, subject and verb, 203, 3. 
Lentus, adjectives in, 128, 4. 
Letters, 2— division of, 3— sounds of, 

7 — numeral, 118,7. 
Licit, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 
Liquids, 3. 
Litotes, 324, 9. 

Loading", verbs of, with abl., 249. 
Logical, subject, 201— predicate, 202. 
Long syllable, 282, 2. 

M. 

M final, quantity of, 299, 2— elided, 305, 

2. 
Malo conjugated, 178, 3. 
Manner, adverbs of, 191, III. — abl. of, 

247 : with prep. 247, r. 3. 
Masculine, nouns of 3d dec, 58 ; exe. 

in, 59-61— caesura, 310, n. 1. 
Mater/amilias declined, 91. 
Means, abl. of, 247— ace. of, with prep., 

247, r. 4. 
Measure or metre, a, 303. •» 
Memfod, 183, 3— with gen. or ace. 216. 
Men or mentum, verbals in, 102, 4. 
Met, enclitic, 133, R. 2. 
Metalepsis, 324, 6. 
Metaphor, 324, 1. 
Metathesis, 322. 
Metonymy, 324, 2. 
Metre, 303— how divided, 303— different 

kinds of, 310-317. 
Metres, compound, 318— Horalian, 320. 
Mens, how declined, 139. 
Mi/itice, construction of, 221, R, 2. 
Mille, its use, 118, 6. 
Mino and minor, in obsolete imperatives. 

162, 5. 
Misceo, with abl., 245, II. 
Misereor, tniseresco, &c, with gen., 215. 
3fi*eret, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 

R.6. 
Modi, annexed to pronouns, 134, R. 5. 
Modified, subject, 201, III. $ itself modi- 

fied, 201, III., r. 6 — predicate, 202, 

Modify or limit, in what sense used, 201, 

II.. R. 

Modb, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 

Money, mode of reckoning, 327. 

Monocolon, 319. 

Monoplotes, 94. 

Monosyllables, in t, quantity of, 295, I. 
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4— in o t do. 197, i. 1— their place, 
279,8. 

Moods, 149. 

Motion or tendency, verbs of, their, con- 
struction, 22ft, 4, and 237, r. 3. 

Mutes, 3— end liquids in prosody, 283. 
IV.,*. 2. 

Muto, with aW., 246, II. 



N. 



of, 70 



JV, nouns in, gender of, 66 j 
and 71— final, quantity of, ! 

Names of persons, order of, 279, 9. 

Nascor, with abL, 246, R. 1. 

NahUj fee, with abL, 246. 

Ne, with subj., 262— omitted after cave, 
262, K. 6— *tfter metuo, fee, 262, R.7— 
with subj., denoting a command, fee., 
260, r. 6-— with imperat , 267, R. 1 — 
followed hy quidem, 279, 3. 

Negatives, two, their force, 277, r. 3*6. 

JVesto, for nullus, 207, R. 31. 

Neoterism, 325, 5. 

Nequeo, how conjugated, 182, r. 3b 

AcfMtf, how declined, 136, 2. 

Neuter, nouns, 34 3 of 3d dec., 66} exc. 
in, 66 and 67— adjectives and adj. pro- 
nouns, with gen., 212, r. 3; ace. of, 
with another ace. after active verbs, 
231, R. 6— -verbs, with ace, 232 5 with 




Neutral passive verbs, 142, r. 3. 

NUor, with abl., 246, II. 

Nolo conjugated, 178, 2. 

Nominative, 37— construction of, 209 and 
210— after interjections, 209, r. 13 — 
plurar, 3d dec., 83; of adjectives, 3d 
dee., 113. See Subfect-nominatwe and 

Non, omitted after non«MHfo,&c.,277,R.6. 

Nones, 326. 

Nostras, how declined, 139. 

Nostrum afterpartitives, 212, r. 2, v. 2. 

Nouns, 26-103— proper, * common, ab- 
stract, and eoHective, 26— gender of) 
27-34— number of, 36— cases of, 3d 
and 37— declension of, 38-40— of 3d 
dec., mode of declining, 66— com- 
pound, 91— irregular, 92— variable, 92 
—defective, in case, 94 j in number, 96 
and 96— differing in meaning in dif- 
ferent numbers, 97 — redundant, 99— 
verbal, 102— derivation of, 100-102 — 
composition of, 103 — bow modified, 
201, 111., r« 1— used as adjectives, 206, 
ft. 11, 



JV*, participial* and participles in, 
struction of, 213, r. 1 ana 3. 

Number, of nouns, 36— of verbs, 146. 

Numbers, cardinal, 117 and 118— ordi- 
nal, 119 and 130— distributive, 119 
and 120. 

Numerals— adjectives, 104; classes of, 
117 } with gen., 212, r. 2— tetters, 118, 
7— adverbs, 119— multiplicative, 121 
—proportional, 121— temporal, 121— 
interrogative, 121. 

Nunqvis, how declined, 137, R. 3. 

O. 

O, sound of, 7 and 8— nouns in, render 
of, 68 and 69; gen. of, 69— adverbs 
in, 192— increment u^Sd dec., 287, 3 j 
plur., 288 ; of verbs, 290— final, quan- 
tity of, 297. 

Ol si, with subjunctive, 263. 

Oblique cases, what, 37— their place, 



279, 10 and 2. 

Obiiriscor, with pen. or ace, 216. 

Object of an active verb, 229% 

Objective genitive, 211, R. 2— dative- 
used instead of, 211, R. 6. 

Octonarias, iambic, 314, III. 

Odx, 183, 1. 

O/Zt, for iC», 134, r. K 

Omission, of ar in gen. plur., 1st dee., 
43— of 1 in gen. sins:., 2d dec., 62— of 
e in voe. sing., 2d dec., 68— of or in 
gen. plur., 2d dec., 63— of e, in gen. 
of nouns in ter and ber, 71— of con- 
necting vowel 1 , 150, 6— of t>, fee, is, 
is*, and sit, in second root, 162, 7— of 
reduplication in compound verbs, 163, 
4, k. 1— of pronoun in case of appo- 
sition, 204 f r. 4— of a noun to which 
an adj. belongs, 206, r. 7, and 262, ft. 
3-oftbe antecedent. 206, (3) andJ4) 
—of mens, fee, used reflexivelv, 2071 
R. 38— of nominative, 209, r. 2 and 3 
—of verb, 209, r. 4, and 229, R. 3 — 
of a noun limited by gen., 211, R 8— 
of gen., 211, n. 9u-of a partitive, 212. 
r. 1, if. 3— of subject ace., 239 and 
269, R. 1— of ace. after an active verb* 
229, R. 4— of prep 232, (2, ) 236, r. 5, 
241, r. 4, and 248, R. 3— of voc., 240 
—of qu&m, 256— of participle in abh 
absolute, 267, r. 7— of ut with subj., 
2G2, r. 4— of ne after eavt, 262, R. ft 
—of non after non modd, fee, 277, r. 
6— of conjunctions, 278, r. 6— of j in 
composition, 307. 

Opus and testes, with gen. and ace, 211, 
r. 11— with abl., 2&-bow used. 243. 

R.2. 
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Or, nouns in, gender of, 58 and 61 ; 

genitive of, 70 and 71 — verbals in, 

10*, 1. 
Oratio obllqua, 266, 1 and 2, and 273, 3 

—tenses of, 266, 2, r. 4. 
Order, adverbs of, 191, 1. 
Ordinal numbers, 119 and 120. 
Orium, verbals in, 102, 8. 
Orthoepy, 6-23. 
Orthography, 2-5. 
Os, nouns in, of 3d dec., gender of, 58 

and 61 ; gen. of, 75— final, sound of, 

8, B. 3 j quantity of, 300. 
Osus, adjectives in, 128, 4. 
Chat, 183, 15. 
Oxymdron, 324, 28 



Parabola, 324, 30. 

Paradigms, of nouns, 1st dee.. 41 ; 2d 
dec, 46 ; 3d dec.. 57 : 4th dec., 87 ; 
5th dec, 90— of adjectives, 1st and 2d 
dec, 105-107; 3d dec, 108-111— of 
verbs, sum, 153; 1st conj., 155 and 
156 ; 2d conj., 157 ; 3d couj., 158 and 
159 ; 4th conj., 160 ; deponent, 161 ; 
periphrastic conj., 162 ; defective, 183; 
impersonal, 184. 

Paragoge, 322. 

Paregmenoo, 324, 24. 

Parefcon, 323, 2, (1 

Parenthesis, 323, < 

Paronomasia, 324, 
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Parenthesis, 323, 

Paronomasia. 32 

Participial adjectives, 130. 

Participles. 148, 1 — in us, how declined, 
105— in ns, do., HI— of neuter verbs, 
162, 16— of deponent verbs, 162, 17— 
of neuter passive verbs, 162, 18— in 
rus, gen. plur. of, 162, 19— compound- 
ed with in, 162, 21— when they be- 
come adjectives, 162, 22— how modi- 
fied, 201, III., R 3— agreement of, 205 ; 
with predicate-nom., instead of sub- 
ject, 205, r. 5— perfect, denoting ori- 
gin, with abl., 246— their government, 
274— their time, how determined, 274, 
2— their various significations, 274, 2 
and 3— perfect, with habeo, &c, 274, 
2, r. 4— for a verbal noun, 274, 2, R. 
5— for clauses, 274, 3. 

Particles, 190. 

Partitive adjectives, 104. 

Partitives, with plural verbs, 209, r. 11 
—gen. after, 212— omitted, 212, r. 2, 
n. 3— ace. or abl. after, 212, R. 2, n. 

Parts of speech, 24. 

Passive voice, 141 — with latter of two 
ace, 234— construction of, 234. 



Patrial, nouns, 100, 2— adjectives, 104— 
pronouns; 139. 

Patrouymics, 100— quantity of their pe- 
nult, 291, 4 and 5. 

Pentameter verse, 311. 

Pentaptotes, 94. 

Penthemimeris, 304, 5. 

Penult, 13— quantity of, 291 ; of proper 
names, 293. 

Perfect tense, 145, IV. 

Perfects of two syllables, quantity of, 
284, k. 1. 

Period defined, 280. 

Periphrasis, 323, 2, (4.) 

Periphrastic conjugations, 162, 14 and 15. 

Personal terminations of verbs, 147, 3. 

Personification, 324, 34. 

Persons of verbs, 147— with nominative* 
of different persons, 209, r. 12, (7.) 

Phalncian verse, 315, III. 

Pherecratic verse, 316, V. 

~ ' t, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, R. 



Place, adverbs of, 191, I.— gen. of, 221 
—ace. of, 237 ; dat. for, 237, R. ^- 
wbere, abl. of, 254— whence, abl. of, 
255. 

Plenty or want, adj of, with abl., 250. 

Pleonasm, 323, 2. 

Pluperfect tense, 145, V. 

Plural nouns used for singulars, 98. 

Plus declined, 110. 

Pcenitet, with gen., 215— with ace, 229>, 
r. 6. 

Polypt6ton, 324, 23. 



Polysyndeton, 323, 2, (2.) 

Position in prosody, 283, IV. 

Positive degree, 123. 

Possessive, adjectives, 104— pronouns, 
139; bow used, 207, R. 36; when 
reflexive, omission of, 207, R. 36; 
used for subjective and possessive 
gen., 211, r. 3; mea,tua, fee, after 
refert and interest, 219, R. 1. 

Possum conjugated, 154, 6. 

Post, bow pronounced, 8, s. 4. 

Potior, with abl., 245— with gen., 220, 

Pros in composition, its quantity, 283, 
II., r. 1. 

PrcedUus, with abl., 244. 

Predicate of a proposition, 200 and 202. 

Predicate-nominative, 210— differing in 
number from the subject-nominative, 
210, r. 2— after what verbs, 210, R. 3 
and 4. 

Predicate-accusative, 210— dative, 210. 

Prepositional adjectives, 130. 

Prepositions, 195-197— in composition, 
196 ; force of, 197 ; change of, 103, 5 
—inseparable, 197— with an ace, 196 
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and 235-with an abl., 195 and 241— 
with an ace. and abl.. 195, and 236, 
r*H*)— bow modified, 201, III., R. 
o— verbs compounded with, with da- 
tive, 224: wita ace. 233: with abl.. 
242— omitted, 232, (2,) 235, R. 5, and 
S41, R. 4— their place, 279, 10— quan- 
tity of di, se, and red, 285, R. 2 and 3. 

Present tense, 145, I. 

Preteritive verbs, 183. 1. 

Priapean verse, 310, II. 

Price, ablative of. 252— expressed by 
tanti, quanti, pluris, min&ris, 252. 

Primus, medius, Arc, signification of, 
205, r. 17— their place, 279, 7. 

Prmsquam, by what mood followed, 263, 
3* 

Pro, in composition, quantity of, 285, 
s. 5. 

Procul, with abl., 241, r. 2. 

Prolcpsis, 323, l/(4.) 

Pronouns, 132-139— simple, 132— neuter 
with gen., 212. R. 3, v. 1. 

Proper nouns, 2b. 

Propior and proximtts, with ace, 222, 
R. 3. 

Proposition, 200— analysis of, 281. 

Prosody, 1, and 282-321— figures of, 

Prosopopoeia, 324, 34. 

Prosthesis. 322. 

Prosum, 154, 5. 

Protasis and apodoms. 261. 

Pie, enclitic, 133, R 2, and 139. 

Pudet, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 

R.6. 

Punctuation, 5. 

Punishment, words denoting, construc- 
tion of, 217, R. 3. 

Purpose denoted, bystf with subj., 262 
— ^>y participles, 274, 2, r. 2, 6Tand 7 
— bv tnfin , 271— -by jrerond, 275, r. 
2 — by supine in urn, 276, II. 



Queeso, 183, 7. 

Quality, adverbs of, 191, III. 

Quhtn, with the superlative, 127— omit- 
ted after plus, minus, ampUus, ore, 
256, r. 6 and 7. 

Quamris, with the subj., 263, 2.' 

Quantity, adjectives of, with gen., 212, 
B. 3, n. 1 j after sum and verbs of 
valuing, 214— adverbs of, with gen., 
212, r.4. * 

Quantity, marks of. 5— in orthoepy, 13— 
in prosody, 282, 1— general rules of, 
283 — special rules of, 284— of penults, 
£91— of antepenults, 292— of penults 



of proper names, 293— of final syifav- 

QMasi', with subj., 263. 2. 

Queo, how conjugated, 182, R. 3. 

Qui, declined, 136 — interrogative, 137 

--person of, 209, R. 6— witn subjaoe- 

live, 264. 
Quicunque, how declined, 136, r. 2— 

bow used, 207, R. 29. 
Quidam, bow declined, 133, 5— bow 

used, 207, R. 33. 
Quidem, place of, 279, 3. 
Quitibtt, bow declined, 133, 6— how 

used, 207, r. 34. 
Qum, with subj., 262 and ib., r. 10. 
Quit, declined, 137 — and qui, for aliquis, 

ore, 137, R. (c.) 
Quisnam, qmnam. bow declined, 137, 2. 
Quispiam, bow declined, 138, 3— how 

used, 207, r. 30. 
Quisquam, how declined, 138, 3— bow 

used, 207, r. 31. 
Quisqme, how declined, 138, 3— bow 

used, 207. r. 35— its place, 279, 14. 
Qteisfris declined, 136, R. 2. 
Quhas, bow declined, 133, 5— bow used, 

207, R. 34. 
Quo and qtwmimu, with subjunctive, 262 

and ib., r. 9. 
Quoad, with subj., 263, 4. 
Quod referring to a preceding statement, 

206, (14.) 
Quoque, place of, 279, 3. 



R. 

R final, auantity of, 299. 

Reaps t, 135, r. 3. 

Recorder and remimscor, with gen. or 

ace, 216. 
Reckouing, Roman mode of, 326 and 

327. 
Redundant, nouns, 99— adjectives, 116 

—verbs, 185. 
Reduplication, 163, R.— quantity of, 284, 

Refert and interest, with gen., 214 and 
219 — with the adj. pronouns mea, &c, 
219, R. 1. 

Reflexive pronouns, 139, R. 2— how 
used, 208 — for demonstratives, SOB, 
(6,)— omitted, 229, R. 3— in oratio ob- 
IIqua.266, r. 3. 

Relative pronouns, 136. 

Relatives, agreement of, 206— omitted, 
206, (5,) — in the case of the antece- 
dent, 206, (6,)— referring, to nouns of 
different genders, 206, (9 5) to a prop- 
osition, 206, (13,)— agreeing with a 
noun implied, 206, (11,)— adjectives, 
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construction of, 206, (16,)— with sub- 
junctive, 264— their place, 279, 13. 

Responsive*, case of, 204, r. 11. 

Respubltca declined, 91. 

Rhetoric, figures of, 324. 

Rhythm, 308. 

Rimus and riiis, quantity of, 290, X. 
(I.) 4. 

Root of words inflected f 40, 10. 

Roots of verba, 150, 1 —special, 150, 2 
—second and third, now formed, 
160, 3— first, its derivatives, 151, 1: 
second, do., 151, 2 : iliirJ, do., 151, 3 
—second and third, formation of, 1st 
conj., 164^166 j 2d copj Jp 167-170: 3d 
conj., 171-171 j 4th conj,, 175-177— 
second and third irreruf&r, 1st conj., 
165 j 2d codj., 163 1 4th coni,, 176. 

Rus, bow construed, in ace, 237, r. 4— 
in abl., 254 and 255. 

Rut. participle in, its signification, 162, 
14, and 274, 2, r. 6. 



S. 

8, sound of, 11— preceded by a conso- 
nant, nouns in, gender of, 62 and 64} 



gen 
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n. of, 77— final, elided, 305, 2. 
\ve, 183, 9. 
Sapphic verse, 315, II. 
Sotogo. with gen., 215, (2.) 
Satis, bene, and ma/*, verbs compound- 
ed with, with daU, 225. 
Scanning. 304, 6. 
Scazon, 314, n. 
Se with inter, 208, (5.) 
Senarius, iambic, 314. 
Sentences, 203— analysis of, 281. 
Sentiments of another in dependent 

clauses, by what mood expressed, 

266,3. 
Separating, verbs of, with abl 251. 
Bere, future infin. in, 162, 10. 
Sestertius, its value, 327— how denoted, 

327— mode of reckoning, 327. 
Short syllable, 282, 2. 
Silver aeje, 329, 3. 
Simile, 324, 30. 
Simple, subject, 201, II.— predicate, 

202, II. — sentences, 203. 
Simul, with abl., 241, R. 2. 
Siquis, how declined, 138, 2. 
Sis, for si vis f 183, R. 3. 
So and sim, ancient forms of tenses in, 

162,8. 
Sodes, for si audet, 183, R. 3b 
Solecism, 325, 2. 
Soleo, how conjugated, 14ffi, R. 2. 
Solus, how declined, 107— with relative 

and subj., 264, 10. 



Sotadie verse, 317. 1. 

Space, ace. of, 236. 

Spondaic, verse, 310— tetrameter, 312. 

Stanza, 319. 

Sto, with abl., 245, 1J. 

Strophe, 319. 

Sub, in composition, force of, 122— gov- 
ernment of, 235, (2.) 

Subject, of a verb, 140— of a proposition, 
200 and 201; modified, 201,111.} its 
place in a sentence, 279, 2. 

Subject-nominative, 209— when omitted, 
209, R. 1 and 2— when wanting, 209, 
R. 3— with infinitive, 209, R. 5— two 
or more with plural verb, 209, B. 12} 
with sing, verb, 209, R. 12. 

Subject-accusative, 239— when omitted, 

Subjective genitive, 211, r. 2 — posses- 
sive pronoun used for, 211, r. 3. 

Subjunctive, 143, 2— its tenses, 145, R. 
2— how used, 259— its tenses, various 
uses of, 259— for imperative. 260, R. 
6— in conditional clauses, 2bl— -after 
particles, 262 and 263— after qui, 264 
—in indirect questions, 265— in inter- 
mediate clauses, 266 — in oratio obll- 
qua, 266. 1 and 2— after what verbs 
used, 273. 

Substantive pronouns, 132, 133— as sub- 
ject-nom., omitted, 209, R. 1— dative 
of, redundant, 228, n. 

Subter, government of, 235, (4.) 

Sui, declined, 133— use of, 206. 

Suliie, for si vultis, 183, R. 3. 

Sum, conjugated, 153— compounds of, 
do., 154, 5 and 6— with a gen. in ex- 



214— with two datives, 227— with abl. 
of situation, 245, III. — with abl. deno- 
ting in respect to, 250, R. 3. 

Super, government of, 235, (3.) 

Superiority, how denoted, 123. 

Superlative degree, 123— formation of, 
124— with quieque, 207, R. 35— with 
gen., 212, r. 2, and r. 4, N. 7. 

Supines, 148, 3— few in number, 162, 11 
—in urn, by what cases followed, 276 } 
on what verbs they depend, 276, II. } 
with eo, 276, II., r. 2 and 3— in u, 
with what adjectives used, 276, III. } 
after fas, ne/as, and onus, 276, I1I.,r. 
2— of two syllables, quantity of, 284, 

K. 1. 

Suus, use of, 208 — referring to a word 
in the predicate, 208, (7,) — for hufus, 
when a noun is omitted. 208, (7,)— 
denoting fit, fee., 208. 

Syllabication, 17-23. 
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Syllables, quantity of first and middle, 
284$ or penult, 291 j of antepenult, 

Syllepsis, 35,1,(3.) 

8ympkk*,324,15. 

Syuseresis, 306. 

SyiBaJcepha, 305. 

Synapheia, 307, 2. 

Syncn^,»,4,(4.) 

Sjracdpe, 32 2. 

Synecdoche, 234, II., 323, 1, (5,) and 

324, 3k 
Synesis, or synthesis, 323, 3, {4. ) 
Synonymia, 324, 29. 
Synopsis of Horatian metres, 320. 
Syntax, 1, and 201M681. 
Systole, 307. 

T. 

T, sound of, 12— count in, gender ^T 66 5 

gen. of, 78— final, quantity of, 299. 
Tcsdet, with gen., 215— with ace., 229, 

R.6. 

Talent, value of, 327. 

Tanquam, with subj.. 263, % 

TanH, quknti, Ate.* denoting price. 252. 

Tantum, with gen. plur. ana plural verb, 
209, r. II. 

Tautology, 325, 4. 

Te, enclitic, 133, R. 2. 

Tenses, 144— connection of, 258— simi- 
lar and dissimilar, 258, 1, and II.— of 
indicative mood ; used one for another. 
259 j future for imperative, 259 ; used 
for subj. in apodosis, 259. R. 4— of 
subj. mood, their use, 260, L, r. 1, 
ana II., r. 1— in protasis and apodo- 
sis, 261— of infin. mood, use of, 268. 

Tenus, with gen., 221, III.— with abl., 
241, r. 1— place of, 279, 10. 

Terminations, of words inflected, 40— 
of nouns, 1st dec., 41 ; 2d dec., 46 ; 3d 
dec., 55; 4th dec., 87 j 5th dec., 90— 
persona), of verbs. 147, 3 — verbal, 150 
—table of verbal, 152. 

Tetrameter, a pridre, 312— a potteridre, 
312. 

Tetraptotes, 94. 

Tetrastrophon, 319. 

That, sign of what moods, 273. 

Thesis, 306. 

Time, adverbs of, 191, II.— ace. of, 236 
—abl. of, 253— expressed by id, with 
a gen., 253, R. 3— anode of reckoning, 
3K; table of, 326, 6. 

Tmesis, 323, 4, (5.) 

Tor and friar, verbals in, 102, 6. 

Towns, names of, construction of: see 
Place. 



Trieolon,319. 

Triemimeris, 304, 5. 

Trimeter catatecUc, 312, VII. 

Triptotes, 94. 

Tristrtphoa, 319. 

Trochaic or feminine caesura, 310, v. I. 

Trochaic, metre, 316 and 303— tetrameter 

catalectic, 315— dimtter catalecU<v 

315, IV. 
Tropes, 324. 
Tu declined, 133. 
Tut, adjectives in, 128, 7. 

U. 

U f sound of, 7 and 8— in gen. and voo. 
of Greek nouns, 54— dative in, 89— 
increment in, 3d dec., 287, 3; plur., 
288; of verbs, 290— final, quantity of 
296. 

r/and ttu,in 2d and 3d rootsof verbs, 167. 

Ubus, in dat. and abl. plur., 89, 5. 

Ulius, how declined, 107— how used, 
207, r. 31. 

Ulttm, verbals in, 102, 5. 

Urn, adverbs in, 192, II. 

Undue, participles in, 16% 20. 

Umu, declined, 107— et alter, with verbs 
singular. 209, r. 12— with relative and 
subj., 264, 10. 

Unusquisque, how declined, 133, 4. 

Ur, nouns in, gender of, 66 and 67 ; gen. 
of, 70 and 71. 

Ura, verbals in, 102, 7. 

Us, nouns in, of 3d dec., gender of, 60 
and 67; gen. of, 76— verbals in, 102,7 
—final quantity of, 301. 

Usque, with ace, 235, R. 3. 

Usvs ; see Opus. 

Ut, with subjunctive, 262— its correla- 
tives, 262, R. 1— omitted, 262, r. 4— 
after metuo, 6lc., its meaning, 262, 
R. 7. 

Ut si, with subj.. 263, 2. 

Uter, how declined, 107— use of with 
gen., 212. r. 2, n. 1. 

Uttnam and uti, with subj., 263. 

Utor,/ruor, See., with abl., 245— with 
ace., 245, 1., R. 1. 



V changed to «, 163,2. 

Valeo, with ace, 252, R. 4. 

Valuing, verbs of, with gen., 214. 

VapfUo, 142. R. 3. 

Variable nouns, 92. 

Velut si, and vetttti, with subj., 263, 2. 

Veneo, 142, r. 3. 



INDEX. 
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Verbals, nouns, 108; with ace, 233, w. 
—adjectives, 129. 

Verbs, 140-189— subject of, 140— active, 
141 — neuter, 142— neuter passive, 142, 
r. 2 — neutral passive, 142, R. 3— de- 
ponent, 142, r. 4— transitive and in* 
transitive, 142, w. — principal parts of, ' 
161 , 4— neuter, .participles of, 162. 16 
—inceptive, 173— Hlesiderative, 187, 
II., 3, and 176, N.— irregular, 178-182 
—defective. 183— redundant, 185 and 
186— derivation of, 187— composition 
of, 188— changes of, in composition, 
189— compounds from simples not in 
use, 189, w. 4— agreement of, 209— 
omitted, 209, R. 4— with qui, person 
of, 209, R. 6— agreeing with predicate- 
nom.,209, R. 9— with collective nouns, 
209, R. 11 — plural, after two or more 
nominatives, 209, r. 12; after a nom- 
inative, with cum and abl., 209, R. 12 ; 
after nominatives connected by out, 
209, r. 12— their place in a sentence, 
279, 2 ; in a period, 280. 

Verses, 304— combinations of, in poems, 
319. 

Versification, 302. 

Versus, with ace, 235, r. 3— place of, 
279, 10. 

Vescor, with abl., 245. 

Vestrum, after partitives, 212, R. 2, N. 2. 

Vir, how declined, 48. 

Vis declined, 85. 

Vivo, with abl., 245, H. 

Vocative, 37— of proper names in hta. 
how pronounced, 14 5 how. formed, 52 
—sing. 3d dec., 81— construction of, 
240. 



Voices, 141. 

Volo conjugated, 178. 

Vowel, Before a mute and liquid, its 
Quantity, 13, and 283, IV., z. 2— be- 
fore another rowel, quantity of, 283, 
I. ; in Greek words, 283, s. 6— before 
two consonants, 283, IV.— ending first 
part of a compound, quantity of, 285, 

R.4. 

Vowels, sounds of, 7 and 8. 



W. 

Words, division of, 17-23— arrangement 

of, 279. 
Writers in different ages, 329. 

X. 

X, sound of, 12— nouns in, gender o£ 
62 and 65; gen. of, 78. 



F, sound of, 7, R. 2— nouns in, gender 
of, 62: gen. of, 77— increment in, 3d 
dec., 287, 3 — final, quantity of, 296. 

Y$ final, quantity of, 901. 



Zeugma, 983, 1, (2.) 



THE END. 
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